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PREFACE 


The years 1898-1903 which Gandhiji spent in Soutli Africa, except 
for a year (1901-1902) when he was in India, were a period of intense 
activity in the cause of Indians in South Africa. They were sijrnificant 
both in his personal and public life. He felt a growing urge at this time 
to simplify the manner of his life and to do some concrete act of service 
to his fellow-men. He ser\'ed in the Durban Indian Hospital as a lay 
assistant, giving an hour or two daily to this work which brought him 
into close toucli with indentured Indians. He also developed a special 
interest in the nursing and care of children. 

Tlic year 189r» saw CJandhiji devoting greater efforts to building up 
the membership and the funds of the Natal Indian Congress. When the 
Boer War broke out in 1899, he organized an Indian Ambulance 
Corps and placed its services at the disposal of the Natal Government. 
H'‘ was then proud of his British citizenship and anxious to dis- 
prove the charge, frequently levelled against the Indians in South 
Africa, that they were mere self-seekers and money-grabbers. 'Fhe strrvices 
which he and the rest of the Corps rendered during the six weeks at the 
front, often in the line firt*, won warm praise from all quarters. 
Later, in a spc( ch in Calcutta, Gandhiji recalls the rich experience gained 
by him at the front. Comparing its perfect order and holy stillness to 
those of a Trappist monastery, he says : “Tommy was then altogether 
lovable. . . . Like Arjun, they went to the battlefield, because it was their 
duty. And how many proud, rude, savage spirits has it not broken into 
gentle creatures of God? ” 

In October 1901, Gandhiji considered that his work in South 
Africa had come to an end and decided to leave for India. His country- 
men there expressed their admiration and affection for him by pre.senting 
him with addresses and costly gifts. These latter, however, Gandhiji 
deposited in a bank, constituting a trust for the utilization of the funds 
for public work in South Africa. It was with difficulty, and only after 
giving a promise to return if his services were required, that Gandhiji was 
able to leave for India. 

Back home, Gandhiji attended the Calcutta session of the Indian 
National Congress and moved the resolution on South Africa. He address- 
ed public meetings about the condition of Indians in that country and 
met many prominent Indian leaders. He became specially attached to 
Gokhale, with whom he stayed for a month in Calcutta. 

Returning to Rajkot, he tried to set up legal practice, but met writh 
initial difficulties. His concern over South African developments expres- 
sed itself in frequent communications to the Press in India. He main- 
tained a close and continuous touch with his co-workers in South Africa, 



who were asked to keep him posted with developments in the South 
African situation. When there was a threat of plague in Rajkot, he 
worked as the Secretary of the Volunteer Plague Committee. Shortly 
after, he proceeded to Bombay and addressed himself to the task of build- 
ing up a professional career. 

In November 1902, his countrymen in South Africa urged him to 
return, as the visit of Mr. Chamberlain, the Secretary of Slate for the 
Colonies, demanded his presence. Talking of the uncertainties of his life 
at this time, Gandhiji expressed his faith in God as Truth as the one 
thing certain in this world, adding : “One would be blessed if one could 
catch a glimpse of that Certainty and hitch one’s waggon to it. The 
quest for that Truth is the summum bonurn of life” {Autobiography, Part III, 
Chapter XXIII). His return to South Africa was for him a part of that quest. 

Arriving in Durban in late December, he found that the old Boer laws 
against Indians in the Transvaal were being applied by the new Asiatic 
Department with unprecedented rigour. He led a deputation to Chamber- 
lain and represented to him the legal disabilities of Indians in South 
Africa. The dismal prospects for Indians in South Africa led him to post- 
pone his return home to India, and instead to settle down in Johannesburg. 
Enrolling himself in the Transvaal Supreme Court, he resumed active work 
on various fronts for the redress of the grievances of Indians. In a letter 
to Gokhale, he spoke of the growing tempo of the movement there: “The 
struggle is far more intense than I expected.” 

His personal life at this time passed through a new phase of intros- 
pection. As in his earlier sojourn in South Africa it was the Christian 
influence, now it was the Theosophical influence that stimulated his re- 
ligious quest and led him again to a serious study of Hindu religious lite- 
rature. He memorized the Gita, which had become for him an “infallible 
guide of conduct”, “a dictionary of daily reference”. His appreciation of 
aparigraha made him cancel the only insurance policy he ever took out in 
life, an act of rare faith. His resolve that thenceforth his savings would 
only be utilized for public work brought about a serir^us misunderstanding 
between him and his elder brother, Lakshmidas, which was cleared only 
before the latter’s death. 

The outbreak of plague in Johannesburg provided him a further 
occasion for public service. With characteristic indifference to the risk 
involved, he, along with a small band of co-workers, nursed the patients 
till the Municipal authorities made arrangements for their treatment. 
The evacuation of indentured Indians from the Indian Location to a camp 
of tents at tlie JClijjspruit Farm imposed on Gandhiji the task of daily 
attendance at their camp to put new heart iQto them in the midst of their 
privations. A letter about the plague outbreak which he addressed to the 
Press at this time brought him into touch with two Europeans, who were 
later to become intimate friends and associates: Rev. Joseph Doke and 
Henry Polak. It also drew closer to him Albert West, whom he had just 
begun to know. 
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The movement of South African Indians gained new strength when, 
inspired by Gandhiji, Indian Opinion commenced publication in Durban 
m June, 1903. The Indian community found in it an organ for ‘Voicing its 
feelings and specially devoted to its cause”. 

It is both interesting and necessan* to understand Gandhiji's respon- 
sibility for Indian Opinion, though the paper never carried his name as 
Editor. This is what he has himself said about the weekly in the Auiohio-^ 
graphy: 

I had to bear the brunt of the work, having for most of the time to be 
practically in charge of the journal. Not that Sjt. Mansukhlal [Nazar, its first 

editor,] could not c.trry it on He would never venture to write on intricate 

South African problem.s .so long as I was there. He had the greatest confidence 
in my disceninient, :ind therefore threw on me the responsibility of attending to 
the editorial columns . . though 1 was not avowedly the editor of Indian Opinion, I 
was virtually res^x>nsible for its conduct. 

Then Gandhiji gives us an assessment of the significance of Indian 
Opinion : 

So long as it was under my control, the changes in the journal were indi- 
cative of changes in my ’ife. Indian Opinion in those days, like Younf^ India and 
.\aiajijan today, wa-s a mirror of part of my life. Week after week I poured out 
my soul in its columns, and expounded the principles and practice of Satyagraha 
as I understood it. During ten years, that is, until 1914, excepting the intervals 
of ray enforced rest in prison, there was hardly an issue of Indian Opinion without 
an article from me, I cannot recall a word in those articles set down without 
thought or delil)eralion, or a word of conscious exaggeration, or anything merely 
to please. Index'd, the journal became for me a training in self-restraint, and 
for friends, a medium through which to keep in touch with my thoughts. ... In 
the very first month of Indian Opinion, I realized that the sole aim of 
journalism should be service {Autobiography, Part IV, Chapter XIII). 

Tlie problems of Indians in South Africa and the manner in which 
Gandhiji tackled them during this period followed the pattern of tin* prccc- 
ding years. Fresh anti-Indian laws or reactionary amendments to existing 
ones, based on racial discrimination, continued to be passed or enforced, 
and they had to be opposed. These laws affected traders’ licences, immig- 
ration, Locations and Bazaars, indentured labour, permits and franchi.se. 
On all these matters, which touched the economic and social life of the 
Indian population in South Africa, Gandhiji followed his then usual prac- 
tice of making representations to such -authorities as the Town Councils, 
the Permits Office, the Immigration Department, the Asiatic Department, 
the local Legislatures, the Governor, the High Commissioner and the 
Colonial Office. On larger issues of policy that fell within the scope of the 
Imperial Government, he addressed petitions or led a deputation to the 
Secretary" of State for the flolonics. On occasion, when he desired the 
intervention of the Indian Government, he carrier! matters to the Viceroy. 

The second front on which Gandhiji continued to wage a struggle 
for the redress of Indian grievances was the local Prc.ss to which he addres- 
sed letters and gave interviews. When he spoke at meetings and, more 
particularly when he had Indian Opinion as a mouthpiece, he exhorted his 
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couatrymen to turn the searchlight inwards, to reform and improve them- 
selves, and so strengthen their case for justice and fairplay. To friends 
and the friendly Press in India and England, he sent frequent reports, 
dispatches and statements on developments in the situation in South Africa. 
This was the general nature of Gandhiji’s public work. 

When the Dealers’ Licenses Act of 1897 was passed, Gandhiji, towards 
the end of 1 898, presented to Chamberlain a well-documented 
memorial bringing out its adverse efiects on Indian trade. He personally 
appeared in two outstanding cases of refusal of licence — those of Soranath 
Maharaj and Dada Osman — but failed in both. 

Apart from frequent representations to the authorities, Gandhiji 
wrote numerous articles in the columns of Indian Opinion, criticizing the 
licensing policy in the South African Colonics. He commented on Cham- 
berlain’s unwillingness “to protest against the Colonial policy in South Africa, 
even when it has been a clear departure from British traditions” (10-9-1903). 
The abuse of the Dealers’ Licenses Act, in the six years following its enact- 
ment and particularly after the British annexation of the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony, led him to see “probably only the beginning of 
another struggle for existence on the part of the British Indians in Natal”. 

Immigration was another major problem which the Indians faced. 
Some comparatively lesser restrictions like the embarkation passes and 
visitors’ fees levied on Indians, Gandhiji was able to get cancelled or 
modified on representation. But serious restrictions were often imposed on 
Indian immigrants through amendment of the existing immigration laws. 
The immigration laws of the Gape Colony were comparatively liberal 
and Gandhiji was prepared to accept similar legislation in Natal. 

The segregation policy of the Transvaal Government which took the 
form of a determined attempt to confine Indians to Locations and Bazaars 
presented another grave problem to the Indians. The judgment of the 
Transvaal Supreme Court, ruling that the Government had power under 
Law 3 of 1885 to compel Indians to live and trade in Locations, was a 
matter which greatly agitated Gandhiji and formed the subject of a series 
of representations addressed to the authorities, to British friends and to 
India in England and also to the Viceroy and the Indian National Con- 
gress. These representations, in addition to those to Chamberlain and 
the British Agent at Johannesburg, find a place in this Volume. A petition 
by Europeans (April, 1903) instances how Gandhiji mobilized sane Euro- 
pean opposition to the Locations Notice. 

When the Mayor of Durban called for the tightening up of the Natal 
legislation agaipst Indian traders on the lines of the Transvaal Locations 
law and the Bazaar Notice, Gandhiji condemned the move as “a prema- 
ture effort to introduce into Natal the repugnant old laws temporarily 
revived in the Transvaal” {Indian Opinion, 4-6-1903). Gandhiji adversely 
commented on a similar measure in the Gape Colony, but, at the same 
time, appealed to Indians in the Colony to avoid overcrowding and 
insanitation {Indian Opinion, 16-7-1903). 
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The mass of indentured Indian labourers continued to suffer from 
various handicaps and restrictions. Gandhiji declared that there should 
be no immigration of indentured labourers against the wishes of the 
Europeans, but that no scheme of indenture with a compulsory 
repatriation clause should be accepted [Indian Opinion, 6-B-1903). Again, 
when the mining magnates of the Transvaal proposed to import 200,000 
Chinese labourers, Gandhiji opposed the move on humanitarian grounds 
and demanded that the white race in South Africa should not permit 
the degeneration of the Chinese under inhuman conditions such as their 
segregation to Compounds [Indian Opinion, 24-9-1903). 

Restrictions on franchise were a constant factor of the Indian situa- 
tion in South Africa. When the Transvaal Government sought an amend- 
ment of the Draft Ordinance for Elective Municipal Councils to disqua- 
lify Indians as voters, Gandhiji petitioned the Legislative Council (June 
10, 1903), protesting against this discrimination on the basis of colour. 

Apart from these major issues which confronted Indians in South 
Africa, Gandhiji dealt with many secondary matters like the poll-tax on 
the children of indentured Indians, the prohibition on Indian riksha- 
haulers, police excesses on the Indian traders in Heidelberg, and white 
mob fury against Indian traders in Umtali. 

The outstanding characteristic of Gandhiji's utterances and writings 
during this period, whether public or private, was his continuing faith 
in the British Constitution, his appreciation of the privileges of British 
citizenship and his trust in the Empire as a family of nations. The con- 
gratulations he sent to the Queen on her successive birthdays, the 
memorial meetings he organized on her passing away, the r* i)(M!efl 
references in his letters and petitions to ilv* personal liberty and equal citi- 
zenship riglits of British subjects, the fn qutmt invocations of the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858, the offer and role of the Indian Ambulance Corps 
in the Boer War — all these were inspired by the Empire sentiment. “What 
was wanted in South Africa was not a white man’s country”, he said in his 
farewell speech in October 1901, “not a white brotherhood, but an Im- 
perial brotherhood”. 

It was only towards the latter half of 1903 that events led him to begin 
to doubt British bona fides. But the change of technique from patient peti- 
tioning to passive resistance and militant satyagraha was yet to come. 
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NOTE TO THE READER 


The present Volume, like the previous two, contains many petitions 
and memorials which, though signed by others, were undoubtedly drafted 
by Gandhiji. While the re;isons for attributing their authorship to Gandhiji 
have been given at some length in Volume I (pp. xvii-xxi), a later docu- 
ment reproduced in this Volume (p. 269) states categorically that Gandhiji 
“prepared most of the representations submitted to the Colonial Office’* 
during the years 1894-1901. 

Included in this V’^olume are Gandhiji’s unsigned writings in Indian 
Opinion which were identified as his by Shri Chhaganlal Gandhi and the 
late Mr. H. S. L. Polak. Both of them were his associates in Indian Opinion 
and other work in South Africa, and they assisted the Editors during 
1956-57. Apart from Gandhiji’s general testimony offered in his auto- 
biographical writings as to his contributions to Indian Opinion^ due con- 
sideration has been given also to conclusive evidence, wherever available, 
supporting or contradicting his authorship of specific items. Also included 
arc translations from the Gujarati section of th** weekly which have been 
attributed on reliable grounds to Gandhiji’s pen. 

The V'olume carries a number of letters and other documents based 
on unsigned office copies which arc extant in original or in photostat. 
In case a document carries several signatures, only the prominent ones 
have been given. 

Some documents drawn up by Gandhiji its a lawyer, such as briefs 
for counsel in litigation involving discriminatory laws and practices, have 
been included along with some purely professional legal documents by 
way of illustrative interest. 

In reproducing material, effort has been made to keep strictly to 
the original. Obvious typographical error; have been corrected and words 
abbreviated in the text have generally been spell out in full. 

The date of a piece of writing, other than a newspaper or periodical 
article, or of a speech, is given uniformly at the top right-hand corner 
in the position customary for dating letters, even if, in a few cases in the 
original, it was given at the end. Where no date was given in the 
original, an approximate one is given in square brackets, and wherever 
necessary, reasons are stated for our inrcrencc. The date given at the 
end is that of publication. In the case of personal letters, the addressee’s 
name is given uniformly at the top left. The source from which an item 
has been obtained is given at the end. Variant spellings of a name have 
been reproduced as in the original; for instance, Mancherji Bhownaggree, 
Wacha, Wadia. Also certain words, like licence and license, despatch and 
dispatch, and practice and practise, have been retained exactly as in 
the original. 
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All matter in italics introducing the text and in footnotes, as also 
matter within square brackets in the text, is supplied by the Editon. Round 
brackets in the text are as in the original. Where in the original, passages 
have been quoted by Gandhiji from other sources or, sometimes, his own 
writings, statements or reports, these have been given in small type in 
indented paragraphs. 

Most of the information which is considered helpful to the reader 
in understanding the text, as well as the glossary, has been given in the 
footnotes. References in footnotes to items published elsewhere in the 
Volume state the title of the item and the date of its origin or of publica- 
tion, as the case may be. References, wherever they occur, are to the 
August 1958 edition of Volume I, and to the 1959 edition of Volume 11. 

References to the Autobiography are to The Story of My Experiments 
with Truth by M. K. Gandhi, Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 
and cite only the relative Part and Chapter in view of variant pagination 
in different editions. 

The Volume carries a Chronology relating to the period c overed and 
a brief note on sources. 

The symbol SN, given before the numbers of the photostats cited 
in the source, stands for the serial number of documents available in the 
Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad, photostats of which are preserved 
in the Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, New Delhi. Similarly, the symbol 
GN refers to documents available in the National Archives, New Delhi, 
photostats of which arc also preserved in the Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, 
New Delhi. The symbol GW stands for documents secured by The Col- 
lected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, the photostats of which are preserved 
in the National Archives, New Delhi. 

As to the abbreviations sometimes given in the sources, ‘‘C.S.O.” 
stands for “Colonial Secretary’s Office”, “C.O.” for “Colonial Office”, 
and “Lt. G.” or “L.G.” for “Lieutenant-Governor”. 

The current Volume is presented in a size larger than the prec(‘ding 
two with a view to giving the reader more material in each Volume and 
reducing the number of Volumes in the scries. 
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1. LETTER TO THE BRITISH AGENT 


The Law 3 of 1885, as amended in 1886, denied 'Uhe coolies, Arabs, Malays 
and Mahomedan subjects of the Turkish Empire"" citizenship rights, including 
the right of owning immovable property. The Imperial and the Transvaal Govern- 
ments differed as to the applicability of the law to Indians. The issue was referred 
for arbitration to the Chief Justice of the Orange Free State, who decided that 
the Transvaal Government was bound and entitled, in its treatment of Indian 
and other Asiatic traders, to enforce the law, subject to interpretation by the law 
courts if an objection was raised on behalf of such persons that the treatment was 
against its provisions. The following letter relates to the subsequent development. 


Pretoria, 

March 17, 1937 


TO 

Her Majesty’s AoEirr 
Pretoria 

Sir, 

We the undersigned British Indian subjects resident at Pretoria 
and at Johannesburg, as representing the Britisli Indian community in 
the Transvaal, beg respectfully to bring to the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that, as suggested by Her Majesty’s Government, we are 
about to take steps in the High Court of the South African Republic* 
to obtain an interpn tation of Law No. 3 of 1885, a< amended in 1886, 
according to the terms of the Award of Chief Justice de Villiers at 
Bloemfontein,^ for the purpose of having a decision as to whether or not 
British Indian subjects arc entitled to carry on business in the towns and 
villages of this State. 

We cannot refrain, however, from expressing our regret that Her 
Majesty’s Government has decided not to act on our behalf in this 
matter to its conclusion, for we had hoped that, inasmuch as Her Majesty’s 


* The Test Case, Tq^cb Hajee Khan Mahomed vs. Df, WilUm Johannes [jeyds. Secretary of 
State, South African Republic, was filed on the same day. It was ultimately, on August 8, 
1898, decided against the Indians. 

» Vide Vol. I, pp. 175, 189. 
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Government had submitted our case to Arbitration, the matter would 
be seen through to the end by Her Majesty’s Government.^ 

haviy etc,, 

(Signed) Tayob Haji Khan Mahomed 
Haji Habeeb Haji Dada 
Mohamed Cassim Camroodin & Co. 
M. H. Yoosub 

Enclosure in CoafKicntial Despatch dated 9.3.1898 from the Honourable High 
Commissioner to the Republic of South Africa to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, London. 

Colonial Office Records: C. O. 417, Vol. 243. 


2. THE SOMNATH MAHARAJ CASE 

Under the Dealers' Licenses Act, 1897, Town Councils and Town Boards 
in Natal were authorized to appoint Licensing OJicers" for issuing licences to 
traders and to hear appeals against their decisions and also against their own con- 
Jirmation of such decisions. The report of the proceedings of the Durban Town 
Council in the Somnalh Maharaj Case, in which Gandfiiji appeared in the latter 
appeal, is given below. This report was incorporated by him as an appendix to 
the petition of December 31, 1898 to Mr, Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, The adverse decision of the Town Council was set aside by the 
Supreme Court of Natal in Soinnath vs. Durban Corporation, on March 30, 
1898 on the grounds of improper procedure. In a further appeal, on June 6 [reported 
in The Natal Advertiser, 7-6-1898), the Town Council upheld the Licensing 
OJJicer's reason for refusal of a licence to Somnath Maharaj — ''as the class of 
trade he was engaged in was sufficiently provided for in the town and borough". 

The Initial Hearing 

Mr. C. A. de R. Labistour appeared for the applicant, and said his client 
had ample capital to start in a decent way of business in the prcinis<'s, which had 
been mast satisfactorily reported upon by the Sanitary Inspector. The applicant 
was a capable businessman. 

Mr. Collins: Have wc had the Licensing Officer’s reasons? 

The Mayor: No. 

Mr. Taylor: I don’t think the Licensing Officei need give reasons, unless 
rcciuested to do so by a majority of the Council. .Ml that wc have to do is to decide 
whe tiler or not wc will confirm the Licensing Officer’s decision. I move that wc 
confirm it. 

Mr. Henwood seconded the motion. 

Mr. Collins moved, as an amendment, that the Licensing Officer be requested 
to give his reasons. 

Mr. Ellis Brown seconded, remarking that it would be more satisfactory to 
have the reasons. 

1 In his interview, as well as letter, of May 18, 1897 {vide Vol. II, p. 315), Gandhiji 
represented that the British Government should bear the costs of the Test Case, but this 
request was turned down. 
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T'hc am«*n<lincnt was rfjfdeil by four votes to three. 

Mr. Ciollins |x>intct] out that they were establishing a prt'Cnlent, and he thought 
they were establishing an undesirable one. Of course, what was done in one ease 
must be done in all, and under the circumstances, he would feel compellcti to vote 
against the res^)lution. 

The Mayor remarked that the Council had by a majority decided not to ask 
the Licensing Officer for his reasons. 

rhe original motion was then put and carried, and the Licensing Officer’s 
decision was arcordingly <'onfirfncd. 


The Subsequent Appeal 


March 17, 1937 


.\n Indian, named Somnath Maharaj, ap|>eaU*d against the refusal of a licence 
for i)re!nise.s belonging to the Natal Indian Congress, in Urngeni Road. 

Mr. G.indhi, who appeared for the appellant and the owners of the 
premises, he liad written to the Town Clerk for tlte reasons ol‘ llic 
Licensin'^ OlTicer for refusing the licence, but had been told that the 
reasons (onld not be given. 

In rej)ly to <i question from the Mayor, Mr. Gandhi said that the 
triisiet's of the Natal Indian Congress were the owners of the property. 

Mr. Gandhi, resuming, said he also asked the Town Ghuk for a 
copy of the record, and was told that he could not be furnished with it. 
He coniendt d that he was entitled by law to have it, as the ordinary 
rules of proc(^dure in appeal cases would apply before that tribunal, and 
he vvas .ilso entitled to the reasons. There w;i.s nothing whatever in the 
Act to show that ilm ordinary rules of procedure were to be subv(Tt(‘d. 
The i I th sec' ion of the .\ct provided for tlic rules, which had been framed 
ihereunder, but he did not know' that the rules were constitutional. He 
did not propose to read authorities, because it seemed to him that 
common sense would show that if a right of appeal were allowed, the 
ordinary procedure would guide the conduct of .sucli apj)eals. If that were 
not so, it would appear that the law had given a right to the subject 
with til'* one hand and taken it away with the other, for if he appealed 
to the To\vn Council and did not know wliy his licimce liad been refused, 
and vvas not allowed to obtain a record of the application, then he had 
practically no right of appeal. If he was allowed to appeal, surely he 
was entitled to a complete record of the proceedings; and, if not, he 
was an outsider. Was the Council going to decide that he was an out- 
sider, although he had large interests at stake? He was told: “You may 
come, you may say anything you like, without knowing what the ins 
and outs of the case are,” and he had come before them; but, if there 
were any reasons, they would be surprised upon him, and if there was 
a report from the Sanitary Inspector, it would be surprised upon him 
also. He submitted that he was entitled to a copy of the record of the 


1 The Xatal Advertiser of March 3, 1898, states that the appeal was heard on the pre* 
vioui day. 



4 TBB OOlXBOfSD WOStXB OT MJaSUSMA OMom 

and outade to work in accordance widi tbe directioiis contained 
in them. And on die pending quenkm of office>aoccptance ami 
in pursuance the policy summed up in the for^mng para> 
graph, the A.I. C. C. authorizes and permits the acceptance of 
the Ministerial offices in Provinces where the Goii^ess commands 
majority in the Legislatiue; provided that h^oisterships shall 
not be accepted unless the Leader of tbe Congress Party in the 
legislature is satisfied and is able to state publicly that as long 
at he and his Cabinet act within the Consdtution, die Gover- 
nor %vill not use his .qiecial powers of interference or s^ aside 
the advice of Ministers. 

Th$ Hvukstan Timest 17-3-1937 


Delhi, 
March 17, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Tliis must be a newsletter only. I twice attempted yester- 
day and Monday to write to you but failed. This I am writing 
just after prayer. You arc right. The tape measure was in the 
tin box. Nothing escaped your notice. .Mahadev has gone to 
Calcutta to see Subhas Chandra Bose'. He went yesterday. I 
sent him because Jamnalal Bajaj won’t ht me go before Sunday. 
We are only Pyarelal, Mahadev and self. 

Of course you need not trouble to write to Bishop Moore. 

Yes, the missionary letter is in keeping with the general 
belief. But nothing beats Dornakal^. 

I hope you will continue steady progress. 

A parcel of Hindi books was sent to you yesterday. Village 
note-paper has been given to R. I do not think anything else 
now remains to be done. You have yet to get the steam appa- 
ratus. 

If you can add cream and butter to your diet so much the 
better, but no forcible feeding. It must be assimilated. 

I am keeping well, taking more milk. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

' He was released from jail on March 17. 

* Bishop of Oomakal; radr “Discussion with a Musonaiy”, Before 14-4-19S7: 
also Vol. LXIV pp. 285-6. 



UTTSIt TO MAMU OAMDm 

ITS.IP: ■ : ;• ■ ■ 

to Kerre*. I hope he got my message tfiat he can have 
a fr4^::iKassage. 

Fpom the oiiginal: C.W. 3767. Gourteiy: Amrit Kaur. Aho G.N. 6923 


9. LETTER TO ULAVAT7 ASAR 

Monk 17, 1937 

can. ULAVATI, 

I have written to Ba, but it is you who will have to prepare 
die thing. You will have always to give to Kanu* the bread 
whicli he will take with him and eat in the evening. If it is 
necessary to prepare something else also, do it yourself. Keep 
an account of each minute of yours. If possible, form the habit 
of getting up at 4 o’clock without fail. Then in the ailemoon, you 
must have an hour’s nap. Attend to your studies carefully. 

BluttHgs Jnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9584. Also C.W. 6556. Courtesy: 
Liiavati Asar 


10. LETTER TO MANU GAJfDHI 

[March 17, 1937]* 

CHI. MANUDI^, 

I have no time to write to you. Study with care and im- 
prove your handwriting. Tell Kanam’ that I understand that 
they could not secure a football there. I will bring one from here. 

BItssingt fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 9584. Also C.W. 6556. Courtesy: 
Liiavati Asar 

* Pierre Ceresole, a Swiss Pacifist, President, Intemationai Vduntary Ser- 
vice. He had come to India for helping relief work in Bihar. 

^ Also called ‘Kanaiyo*; son cX Narandas Gandhi 

* In the source, this and the preceding item appear on the Sf^nie dieet, 

* Youngest dau^ter of Harilal Gandhi 

’ All? called ‘Kano’; son of Ramdas Gandhi 



II. IMTTER TO VALJl G. DESAI 

March 17, 1937 

cm. VALJfl, 

Please get Mota’s* nostrils operated upon and also his ton- 
sils. There is no harm in doing tliat. Let me know the result. 
I will reach Wardha on the 22nd and Madras cn the 26th, 
I have gone tli rough your Bfiarati. It does seem enjoyable. 
But I do not fully understand tlic aim. Should we give to chil- 
dren descriptions of things which arc beyond human experience 
witliout explaining them? 

Would even grown-ups understand? I am reading the 
Ramayana. I cannot raise any objection. I can barely get time 
to read it in the ‘library’ or at such odier times. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

SlIKl Valji Dksai 
Simi Mauanlal Udani’s House 
Parvati MAN-siav, Grant Road 
Bombay 7 

From a photostat of Uic (fujarati: 7478. Courtesy: Valji (». Desai 


12. LETTER TO PRABIIAVATT 


Delhi, 
March 17, 1937 

CHI. PRABIIA, 

How impatient you arc! I did write to you. Is it still 
my fault that you got tlu* letter late? Yes, I could not write 
last Monday. I got Ixith your letups. The description is very 
good. Only Maltadev and Pyarclal arc accompanying me. We 
are all very well. Mahadev left yesterday to see Subhas 
Babu. He will return lierc. We shall leave Delhi on Sunday. 
As regards my address here, the particulars you give are' enough. 
We have to reach Madras on tlie 26th. We shall have to stay 
thae for tluee days. My address tlicrc will be: C/o Hindi 

' Mahendra V. .vldiesscc’s eldest son 
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I* LETTER TO AMRIT KAOR 

Prachar\OBIce, Hiy^igarajanagar, Madras. Mott probably Ba wiU 
accomp^^ us to Madras. 

If cat well and do not worry, you will get all right. I 
will ccriafeily have a talk with Mridu*. She has come to ttay here. 
But h^ can you come away froh» there when you wisli? 
Can’t you come to an understanding with Jayaprakash about that? 
Doesn’t he expect your help (hr some time? That wtiuld of course 
be the proper course. About the pay I rnll see. 

Amtul Salaam is hcic and Jawaharlal also. There is quite a 
big crowd here dtis time and it is likely to increase. 

BUssings fmn 

Bapu 

From a photostal of the (rujafati; G.N. 34!>4 


13. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

DKi,m, 

March 19, 1937 

MY DE.\R IDIOT, 

You want me to give you news. But you have not armed 
me witli your pen. You can write away for hours and still 
find more to write. I can’t carry on for minutes, if I have to 
do mere cluatting. Here goes tiie morning prayer lx*ll. If you 
think that the first relevant [Wrtion cif the London letter may be 
publisiied, copy it and s<uid. Sardar Datar Singh met me day 
before yetterday and we talked about his dairy. You should go 
and sec it. He has one in Lalrorc now. There is no likelihood 
of my seeing the Governor-General. I leave on Sunday, possibly 
tomorrow. All seems to Iiavc ended well at the A. I. C. C. But there 
have been little storms which liavc not made me qnilc liappy.* 
They make one think. 

Mahadev returns today or rather tonight. He had an hour 
with Subhas Chandra Bose, evidently after bis release. I am 
glad Mahadw went in time to greet liim as a free man. But 
who knows whether lie is now free or he was freer when he was a 
prisoner. Your description of Ihc Manganwa! village is very 
hopeful. Of course everywhere the difficulty is about workers. 

* Mriduta Sarabltai 

^ For Gandhiji’s view, side “Speech at Candlii Seva Sangh Mcctiitg, 
Hudli-IH’’, 20-4-1937. 



8 tBX CX>IXSCnD wcmxs OV MABMMA 

Thuf have lu be fiHindor prepaivd locally, linpoitation » not 
pomihie fm* nowhere is tfaoe a pfediora of sopf^. 

J have got to stop now (0i there are visitors sunoondiiig me. 
Love. 

Tvraht 

From the original: C.W. 3768. Courtisy: Amrit Kaur. Aim G.N. 6924 


14. INTERVIEW TO THE PRESS 

DBun, 
Match 19, 1937 

Asked for bis oommcnts on the resolution* of Uxe A.I.C.C., Gandhiji said: 

This is not now within my province. I being now aloof 
from the day>ro-day activities of the Congress, it is not for me to 
forecast how tlie resolution would work out in the actualities of 
provincial politics. My interest at present is confined to that 
of tendering advice and assisting in drafting^. 

Denying very firmly any intention to make oflice-acceptance virtually 
impomible, he said: 

The resolution is a downright honest resolution, without the 
slightest mental reservation but it must be read as an indivisible 
whole. If Governors want Congressmen to take office, I can 
see nothing in the resolution to make it even awkward to them 
to give the fullest satisfaction to the Congress leaders in their 
representative Provinces — this of course within tiie very limited 
sphere in which provincial Governors have discretion — and the 
resolution has asked for nothing more. Any leader summoned by 
the Governor in terms of the Act to form his Cabinet will natu- 
rally use the Congress iesolution by way of illustration and he 
will ask for an assurance in cases covered by the resolution. 

Aiked if be would indicate some of the details of the jdan of work of 
Congress Ministries, Gandhyi said diat that could be best done by those who were 
likely to be in office themselves. 

Tht Hindustan Times, 20-3-1937 


* Ftdr Ai^iendix I. 

* Vuk "fotract from Afl.C.C. Remlutkm*’, pp. M. 



IX EJ^OnCED WIDOWHOOD 


Pyarelal has unearthed the following instr uctive extract on the 
suttee and widowhood from the treatise on universal hiirtory by 
Diodorus the Sicilian vdio lived in the age of Julius Caesar^ 

Now it was an ancient law among the Indians Uiat when young 
men and maidens were minded to wed they did not marry according 
to the judgment of the |iarents> but by mutual consent. Rut when es* 
pousals were made between persons of immature age, mistakes of judg* 
ment were of frequent occurrence, and when both sides repented their 
union, many of the women became depraved, and through incontinence 
fell in love vrith other men, and when at last they wished to leave the 
husbands they had first chosen, but could not in decency do so openly, 
they got rid of them by poison, a means of destroying life wliich tliey 
could readily procure in their country whicli prcxJuces in great quantity 
and variety drugs of fatal potency, some of which cause dead) if merely 
Introduced as powder into food and drink. But when tliis nefarious prac- 
tice had become quite prevalent, and many lives had been sacrificed, and 
when It was found that the punishment of the guilty had no effect in 
dcterrbig other wives from their career of iniquity, tlicy passed a law 
ordaining that a wife, unless she was pregnant or had already borne 
diildren, should be burned along with llie deceased husband, and Uiat 
if she did not choose to obey die law she should remain a widow 
to the end of her life, and lie for ever excommunicated from the 
sacrifices and other solemnities as being an impious person. 

If these extracts give a faithful account of the origin of the 
two inhuman customs, wc have reason to thank Heavens for 
the suppression of tlic suttee by law imposed upon us. No out- 
side imposition can cure Hindu society of the enforced widow- 
hood of girls who don’t even know what marriage is. Tlic reform 
can come first by the force of enlightened public opinion among 
Hindus, secondly by parents recognizing the duty of marrying 
their girl widows. Tliis they can do, where the girls’ consent is 
lacking, by educating their minds to the correctness of their 
marrying. Naturally this refers to girls under age. Where the 
so-called widows have grown to maturity and they do not derire 
to marry, nothing is necessary save to tell them that they arc free 
to marry precisely as if they were maidens unmarried. It is 
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10 THE COLLEOr^ WdRES OF MAHAlVA CAK0H1 

difficult to break the chains of prisoners who hug them,* imstakmg 
them as ornaments, as girls and even grown-up women do regard 
their wlvcr or golden cliains and rings as ornaments, 

llarijan, 20-3-1937 


16. AX ILLUSrOX 

I received this letter* last November, But owing to pres- 
sure of work I could not write anything up till now. The writer 
is a scholar of Lahore. It is surprising that he should \yc labour- 
ing under siuh a grave misapprelicusion. Perhaps the recent 
miracle of Travaucore lias removed his misapprehension. Still 
Uicre are many people who harbour siicli misconceptions. So, it 
would be better to reply to his letter,^ 

In Travancore the Harijans behind the strong movement 
for temple-entry vere not wanting in money. Their leader was, 
and still is, Sliri Goviuclan, an ex-judge of Travancore, Money 
brotiglit them no peace. Temple-entry lias brought them 
peace; we witness it for ourselws. Tliey are very pleased 
with the Maliaraja and Maharani. Even if the Maharaja had 
btJStowed lialf Ids kingdom on them, it would not have acliicved 
what temjilf-eatry lias acliieved. This miracle show's that man 
values many tlungs more tluui wealth. Man sacrifices his all 
for self-n spcct, IVnple h.ivi' '^ulfen^d many hardsfiips in the 
cause of religion, and have even em!)rar<*d death for it. 

When Hindus <d)sr.rve untouchubility towards non-Hindus, 
there is certainly hatred in it. But as tlie non-Hindus are 
strong, they do not feel it as much as the Harijans do, who in 
spite of belonging to the same religion arc considered un- 
touchables. 

It is alvSo not right to say that there are restrictions in the 
matter of eating and drinking even among the four castes. The 
diflcrcncc between tliis and untouchability is like that between 
an elephant and an ant. Untoucliablcs arc outcastes. How- 
ever rich they may be, if they do anything outside their custom 
they are flogged. It is my firm tolief that Hindus alone are res- 
ponsible for the grievances of the Harijans. They have made 

* Not translated here. 'I'he correspondent had said Uiat caste Hindus ill- 
treated Hnrijans^becaiiSMET Uicy were poor and suggested that unless their economic 
conditions were improved, anti-untouchability activities would bear no iruit. 
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injutti<^' their dh«rma. To dracribe their problem as an economic 
one is lintamount to denying their present situation. 

From the way this correspondent writes it appears tlvat though 
he is a Hindu, he keeps himself a little outside tl\c Hindu society. 
There are no Brahmins who arc h.ated by Rajputs or any oilier 
caste Hindus. On the other lumd, we find that a Brahmin or 
any other caste Hindu is ivorshippcd even by tlxc rich if he 
embraces poverty. 

In the end, even after having read the correspondent's letter 
witli due care and courtesy, I do not rcgixt auytliing I have 
said or done regarding untouciiability. 

[From Hindi] 

Harijan Sevak, 20-3-1937 


17. INTERVIEW TO PAXDlf INDRA 

March 20^ 1937 

Although I am a prisoner of Jawaluu lal and I am Imund 
by his orders, at present I am concentrating my attention on 
village work and that tem in Segatm. 

Tims lejxjrlotl Maiiauna fiautlla lo Paiulit Iri<Ira, (Uiaimiiui of thr 
Reception Otnimitfre of the Coav«^*?uir»rj anxj otlirrs who luitl gone 

to request him to attend today’s sc's.iion of tlic Couvenliorn (iandhiji iuKled: 

I have cho.scn one particular cour.s<^ of acii<,n ami cannot 
thii\k of a!\ytliing cli>e. At present, my mint! mows in lliat 
direction. When 1 am able to present something belbic you, 
I shall come without your asking. There is meaning in my sit- 
ting in the village. My hopes arc briglitcning. 

When rfxiuestcil to addiCbA a meeting of vill.r.grTs heir, (iaiidluji replied: 

My eyes arc on Stgaoa now. 

The Hindu, 21-3-1937 


' Of the newly elected Cnrigrcw members of tlic Ixgi'daturai and otlwT 
A. 1. C. C. members which met in Delhi on March 19 and 20 to administer 
to the legislators an oath of national indej:)endcncc and aJIcgbnce to the 
Indian people, prior to their taking of llie oath in the form in vogue avowing 
loyalty to the British Sovereign 



18. KHADI WORK IN A SCHOOL 


A national achool was founded in Rajkot sixteen .years ago 
cliieily through the eiTorts of the late Shri Revashankar Jagjivan 
Jhaveri and with the help of Shri Jamnadas Gandhi. Last mondi, 
its sixteenth anniversary was celebrated under the chairmanahip 
of Shri Narahari Paril^. There are three sections in that school 
— fhe Vinay, the Kumar and the Bal Mandir. In 190 students 
— 110 boys and 80 girls— arc studying there. I quote below a 
paragraph from Shri Narandas Gandhi’s statement* that deserv'cs 
attention. 

It is a matter for rejoicing tliat interest can be created in this 
way in khadi amongst girls and boys. It is signilicant to note 
that cotton too is gro%vn in tlie school, tliat a dairy is run and 
foodstufl' necessary for a balanced diet also prepared there. If 
these activities arc properly developed and the boys and g^rls 
are taught in the skills needed for them in a manner which they 
would understand, their minds would truly develop. It is an il- 
lusion to believe that a child’s intellect develops by cramming it 
with facts which have no relevance to his life. These may well 
provide entertainment to the intellect, they cannot develop it, 
because their intellect will not be able to discriminate. But when- 
ever a boy or a girl has to perform some activity and that activity 
is not taught to liim in a mechanical fashion but the reason behind 
each activity is explained, in such cases tlic child’s intellect- develops 
readily, he acquires self-awareness, self-respect and self-reliance. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijaabandhu, 21-3-1937 


• Not translated here. The statement, amoimst other things, explained that 
children at the Vidyalaya shovyed a keen interest in khadi. The Vidyalaya • 
conducted classes to teach sewing, weaving, forming and dairying, besides running 
a provision store. 
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19. AJiSWERSTO dUESnOJ^'S^ 


[Dsun, 

On or bdbre Manh 22, I937Y 

<^ncsT!ON: It is all right that you teach us tailoring and high-class shoe- 
making. But that is not wdiat wr villagers snmt. We must leam something 
that our villagers need. 

answer: You arc partly right and partly wrong. The vil- 
lagers may not need these things, but die city people need them. 
Why should they not depend on you rather than others for 
tliese things? If thereby a living contact can be establislied be- 
tween the cities and the villages, it will be very good. You have 
got to teach the villagers whatever you leam here. 

q. ir we are to do tanning and scavenging which are the occupa- 
tions of our forefathers and which have kept us untouchables for centuries, 
how are you going to destroy untoudiability? 

A. Not by asking you to give up the occupation of your 
forefatliers but by doing it ourselves. Don’t you know that I 
am a master-scavenger? But nobody treats me as an untouchable. 
Why sltould tlxey then treat you as an untouchable?. And U‘ tlicy 
treated you as a touchable only after you give up professions 
wliich are so useful to the community, where is the merit? 
Untouchability will not be removed that way. For then tlicy will 
treat as untouchables those who will next do tliese unclean tasks. 
Untouchability cannot be destroyed that way. It can be destroyed 
by the so-called untouchables also doing tlie unclean tasks, and by 
impressing on the orthodox that however unclean those tasks, they 
are as honourable as any odier and more useful than many. 

Harijan, 27-3-1937 

* This is extracted from “Weekly Letter” by Maliadcv Desai, who had 
reported that Gandhiji qient half an hour witli the inmates of the Harijan 
Industrial Home in Harijan Colony, where he was staying. After some friendly 
talk witlt tire boys tlicy were “invited to put questions”. Maliadev Desai had also 
explained that tlic Htune, which had about 33 boys, imparted training in 
taiioriiig, shoe-making and carpentry, in addition to teaching Hindi and 
arithmetic. 'Fhey lived “a clean, healthy corporate life, doing cooking, wash- 
ing, ssveeping, grinding, etc., by turns . . . and scavenging of neighbouring 
villages every Sunday moniiag”. 

* Gandhiji left Delhi for Wardha tm March 22. 
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20. DISCUSSION WITH LEADERS OF 
JAMIAT-ULULEMA-THIND 

Delhi, 

[On or before March 22, 1937]' 

With regani to tiic hnt qumton^, Gandhiji said that be would gh'c his 
attention to that. Revertihg to tiic second qu^tion’, he said: 

Tlicrc is no cause dearer to iny life than the cause of Hindu* 
Muslim unity and since I have taken up tliis cause 1 have 
staked my life on several occasions on this issue. All those Mus- 
lim lcadt;rs wJio come in closer touch witli me know that I 
have tit is object every moment in my eye and every minute a fire 
is kindling in my heart. 

MahatiTi.iji, liowcvrr, told the Jamiat leaders tltat he had been jxjn- 
dcring over frcsli .iveiiucs tjl' real Hindu-Muslim unity. XlalMtinaji thought 
that the present situ.itiun wi.eii t!ic Goiigroa has Ijccii rctunted in a majtjrily 
in elections in must of the I’ruvinccs might help in tJiis task. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 29-3-1937 


21. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Delhi, 

.March 22, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

It is 4.30 a.m. now. Your love letters to hand. I do not 
like your pain in the toe. VVliy do you want dal or ghee in 
cooking vegetable.s? Both are quite uimcccssary, I am sure. And 
where is tlie dillicuky in having local earth bandage ? Are you 
taking enough soda ? One wlio knows more about the batlis than I 

, * Gandhiji left Delhi fur Wardha on March 22. 

'l‘hc depuiaiiouisU invited Gandhiji’s attention to the statements of 
Congress leaders which crcalcii .lillicultics in tlie way of Muslims joining the 
Congress and fig!. ting for India’s fi icduin. They also suggested eStablishii^ 
a separate institution for cieatiug a better understanding among the diilercnt 
commuititics of India on tl»c lines of All-Iudia .Spinners’ Associatiem itnd 
Haryan Sevak Sangh. 
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LEtTBR TO MtABHAVAtl 15 

do te||^ me that sita-baths are far more effecdve than the hip. 
Hiercl^ you must not omit tlxcm unless you find that they hurt, 
I ho{^ the books have reached you. The parcel was given to 
R. to be sent to you. 

No, I did not sec the paper, nor have I received payment. 
I shall see what is possible about your parcel of hand-made 
paper. 

Of course you should belong to AU-lndia Spinners* Associa- 
tion and take much more interest than you have done in the 
wheel. Though all has eiuUxl well it has cost me mucli but 
not more than was warranted by the occasion. Jawaharlal rose 
to the high(»t height when he apologized to the C'ommittee* for 
his speech before tlic Oinventioa*. The apology has brought him 
nearer to the Committee tliau anytliing else he luas done during 
these anxious days. Let us sec what liappcus. Thank God 
that He can and docs ovenidc our p<'tty plans. 

We were not allowed to leave yesterday. Wc go today and 
leave VVardlui for Madras on 25th. /\ddiess is: Hindi Prachar 
OlKcc, Thyagarayanagar, Madras. VVe return to Segaon on 31st 
at latest, 1 hope. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

[PS.] 

Don’t send the other copy of Granth Sahib. Pierre must 
tell me in time when he wants to sail. Raksha has just come 
in and paid for the paper. 

From the origitral: C.VV. 3769. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. .XUo CJ.N. 6923 


22. LETTER TO PRABIIAVATI 

March 22, 1937 

cm. PRABllA, 

It is Monday today, and morning just now. 'rhinkiiig that 
I may not get time alter the day lias advanced, I am writing 
a few lines just now. I got your note. 

. Jayaprakash Iras not come to take away the jaggery. I 
haven’t seen him at all for three days. 

• Congi«Js Workiug Committee whidi met in Delhi from March 15 to 22 
^ Fufe footnote on p. n. 
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THE COIXBCSZD WOKU OT MABAIMA GA1(1»I 

Mrida has just left me. 1 haven’t taUbed about dm maMer 
wih htf. The main point, however, I have already discuaed. 
Am I rigii; in believing that your staying there will also depend 
on your state of mind? It seems to me that much. will depend 
on Jayaprakash’s wish. Once you settle down in the new 
place, the road be clear. When can you leave dtat place? 

We are now leaving this evening. We have to reach 
Madras on tlie 26th and return to Wardha on the Slst, leaving 
Madras on the 30th. 

You must prociuv a tub for hip-bath. If possible, take 
friction-batii. A tub doesn’t seem nece»ary for that. You will 
find out from experience. Do you get hand-groimd flour? Do 
you have a carding-bow there? Can’t anybody near you be per- 
suaded to spin and card? Harilal came and saw me. 

BUttingt 

Bapu 


From a photocUt of the Giyarati: G.N. 3495 


23. LETTER TO K. B. KEWALRAMAM 

March 22, 1937 

PEAR KEWALRAMANl, 

I had anticipated you had rebuked Vidya for her coming and 
Anand for bringing her. Vidya had promised to rest and not to 
try to come to see whilst I was in Delhi. But 1 saw that she 
needed to come to me. I share with you tlic honour of being pa- 
rent bodi to Vidya and Anand. I could sec that slie would liave 
fared worse if site could not have come to me. You were right 
in asking her not to venture out to Delhi, and die was right in 
satisfying her soul-hunger. I do hope you did not fmd her any 
tlie worse for her coming to Dellii. 

Shri K. B. Kewalramani, S.D.O. 

Canal Colony 
Ferozepur (PimjAfl) 

Tours, 

From a microfilm. Gourtay: National Archives of India and Anand T. 
Hingorani 



24. LETTER TO G. D. SmiA 

Mmh 22, m? 

BOAl OBaMBByAlCDAS, 

Parameshwari Prasad' says that he is prepared to hand 
over the poaession of the farm, etc., even to^y. He will sign 
the necessary documents and he can leave the farm four or five 
days later. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From Hindi: G.W. 8029. Courtmy: G. D. BirJa 

25. LETTER TO KAJfTlLAL GA2fDm 


Sboaon, 

Mank 25, 1937 

CHI. KANTl*, 

I could not write to you earlier. I had a talk with Dev- 
das. If you wish to go to Mysore, you may do so. If the 
expenses increase by your going there, Devdas will earn the money 
or raise it. It is, therefore, not necessary for you to join Wilson 
[College, Bombay] for want of money or Devi’s consent. You 
may go to Trivandrum if you like.'’ If you get a cargo ship and 
desire to go by it, . there is no objection. It is certainly good to 
travel thus. Devdas will bear the expense of the voyage, but 
if he does not, then you may ask me for it. It would not be 
proper to take it from me if he can bear it. 

I know Devdas could not see you. On my asking him 
he told me that he had tried to see you but could not. He did not 
send for you because his programme was uncertain. One diould 
not mind such things. And in any case one should never be 
su^idous. You may take from Nimu or Ramdas whatever 
money you immediately need; We, i.e., Ba, Manu, Kahu (Junior), 
Mahadev, Pyarelal and I are leaving for Madras today. We shall 
be there for three days, and shall be back on foe 31st. It has 
aitwvif been decided to have Manu’s wedding’ in Hudli. 

'He wu in foarge of the addrenee’t dairy farm. 

? Son of Harilal Gandhi 

’ With Sinendra Maforuwala on April 18; aid* "Adwee to Nmdymtanied 
Couples*', 18^1987. 
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18 IBB luaukaniA oAinnBi 

DU you cancel your pzopoied CH^ to ItiiilDM? Do you 
vdHi to have Aiutul Salaam widi you ? aig Amfai rin^f ynn 
Devdas’t inyyreancm aiU mine is that you do not If diat is 
case, please write to her hrankly. She is making hOiN^ nttdleUy 
unhappy. She was noth me in Delhi as icmg as I was there. 

My lan g u age need not be considered mathematical just 
because I use nuuhematical terms. But if it is as as 

mathematics, that is, if its successive steps in reasoning are h>gical 
and exact, k may be described as mathematical. If my language 
has diat quality, it is because of my worship of truth. 

One who wants to learn only a subject of intellectual study 
am very wed do so from a person widiout character, and such 
a person may certainly be intelligent also. For instance, a crafts- 
man widiout character may be highly proficient in his craft. But 
the hig^iest intelligence or craftsmanship without good character 
can never do good to the world or serve it. The effect of sudi 
lervice will be temporary. That is why the Gita says: "Worship 
me and I will give you intelligence and whatever else you need.” 
"Wardiip me” means ‘serve me — ^my creation’. 

AlW writing these shecu I went to the ‘library’ and after 
returning 1 am now drinking milk, and am dictating this while 
doing so. I had taken your letter to the ‘library’, just to see 
whether I had omitted to reply to any point. I am replying in 
brief to what has been left out. A self-controlled man should 
be busy in service for all the twenty-four hours. If it is merely 
doing anything, even a demon can do it. This is in die chara- 
cter of a Ravana. But such a person cannot be regarded as a self- 
controUed man. Activity is threefold: of body, mind and soul. In 
pure service there is a combination of the three. 

'I do know that it is not an easy task to interpret ahimsa 
in madiematical language. I am trying to do that. And what is 
true of ahimm is also true of all other things, c.g., spinning, 
village industries, etc. But perhaps you will understand all this 
on your own if you start reading the three journals*. I am ex- 
pecting from you work of that level. I have torn up your later 
Nothing fiom it will pass to Dellu. If you decide to go to 
Trivandrum, and if you do not take a ship and if you can free 
yourself from diere, then why not join uS in Mac^ ? 

Bkssmgt jnm 
Bapu 

From a photutet of the Gigarati: C.W. 7S18. Oourtety: Gandhi 

SkMk md HarifaniamOa 



iil SPEECH AT DAKSnm BHAMAT HJXDI 
PRACHAR SABHA, MADRAS^ 

Match 26, 

MMiatniaji exprtned hit intention to tpenk in Hindi and • . . nid: 

It is not my purpose to hear my own voice. I would like 
that you should all hear it and, what is more important, undor- 
staxid it; for otherwise there can be neither pleasure nor profit 
in qiealdng. So kindly raise your hands, those who understand 
me--^>aitially or fully. 

A good number of hands went up. 

And now those who cannot understand me, please put up 
your hands. 

Gandhiji looked round at those with lifted hands and seeing Mr. G. A. 
Natesan sunong them cried out: 

Shame, shame! 

“It b a shame,*' Mr. Natesan agreed and added, “and 1 am very sorry 
indeed.’* Gatuihiji at once took the opportunity to impren uptm those 
present the need for learning Hindi: ' 

You understand on whom I have just now cried shame. It 
is my good old friend, Mr. Natesan. Of course, I would not 
take diat liberty with others. 1 have known him since 1915 
when I came here from South Africa and he and I understand 
each odier. He is a great publisher and editor. He has also 
brought out translations of great Sanskrit works. He has enthu- 
siasm and youthfuln^ for such work. But what has -he done 
in regard to Hindi? He may say, ‘Oh i am old.’ Perhaps, he 
is, in body. But let not the mind get old. Let it go on ad- 
ding tO' its store of knowledge. For, one whose mind has not 
become old can do great good Co himself and to his fellowmen. 

There are still some pcrsons—happily, they are very few — who 
seem to consider it a sin to look upon Hindi-Hindustani as the 
nadcmal language and a greater sin to study it. I can say from 
my experience that' those who recogrize the place of* Hindi as the 


^ Gandbtji presided over the oonvocaticn of the Ssbba. 
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2® t*ni a&UMOTKb w<h^ of mahatma 

tBUipiiud langiiagc will take to its study widi en^sdarai aiKt 
earnoKiKa^ wii^iier it be thehr inodier ((^Qgue_or^^^-a^ Odiei> 
diey may not be aUe to contribute to ito growth as^ 
natbnai language. Hindi cannot take the phux of the dtffiaicdt 
ixrovittdal languages nor is that die aim of Hmdi fmkar. Oa 
die . other hand, the spread of the national lango^ will accel* 
erate the growdi of die provincial languages and vie$ egrsa . A 
strong and virile national language requires healthy devdopment 
of t^ provincial languages. If the latter be weak and anae- 
mic, how can the former at all grow?' 

Gujarati, 1 said to myself, cannot be the language. Not inore 
than a thirtieth part of the people of the country iqieaks it. 
How am 1 to find Tulsi Ramayam therein? What about Mara> 
thi, then, 1 wondered. > I love Marathi. I claim among the 
Maradii-qieaking people some staunch co-workers. I know 
die Maharashtrians* efficiency, capacity for self-sacrifice, . and 
their learning. And yet I did not think Marathi — the lai^gifag e that 
Lokamanya Tilak wieltfed so wonderfully well — could be. our 
raslUraUusha. When I was thus reasoning this out, let me tell 
you that I did not know the actual number of people speaking 
Hindi, and yet I instinctively felt that only Hindi could take 
that place, and no other. Did I not appreciate Bengali? I did, 
and I thought highly of it as the language of CSiaitanya, Ram 
Mohun Roy, Ramakrishna, Vivekananda and Rabindranadi 
Tagore. And yet I felt that we could not make even Bengali the 
language of inter-provincial intercourse.^ 

I was convinced long ago, and my conviction has grown 
stronger since from experience, that if any Indian language can 
ever become India’s national language^and some one must 
become the national language if Indians are to become a na- 
tiem— that lan^age was only Hindi, and I have always diiec- 
ted my efforts in its cause. 

No doubt, in the South«we are up against a great problem in 
this matter. But we cannot see how a language of the South, 
Tamil or Telugu or any other, can 8«^ as the national lan guage I 
hmiesdy tried to learn Telugu and Tamil Indeed there was a 
time when I could apeak in Tamil quite as well as 1 am imw 
qpeaking Hindi. I had sufficient material when I was in Soudi 
Ainca to assist me in this, because I had to work in the 

> FMr abo '*%)eedi at Bharatiya Sahitya Pariihad, Madras-IP’, 
pp. SO-2. 

* This paragraph ii reproduced from Mahadew Oeiai’s **Weddy Letter^. 



iMpom ■ AT oAnHor brakat nmm nuosMt '"SAMiA ' Sft 

Mv ' ■ 

« TamK; But It,mtist confea, to my regret aad duune, But I 
have noi iq> touch with it and have focgt^eu ^idut UtBe I 
knew of ftlhit lani^age. I am not wludly re^Kmailile fiar it, Ute 
{dame f<|r .it rcRs partly on my Tamil firkt^ I have taken a 
gtrlV fitm Tamil Nad into my household as my daa|^tier*iii*law. 
But instep of conqidling me to keep- much with Tamil» die has 
learnt Hindi ami Gujarati and speaks and writes in Hindi. What 
am I do? How am I hope to refresh my knowledge of Tamil 
wdien Tamilians let me down in this manner? 

Nor is my Hindi particularly good. My friends behind, who 
are 'all proficient in Hindi, laugh at my Hindi pronunciation 
and grammar. I know both are erratic for I have not studied 
dther. It will do for my purpose if 1 am able to express my 
thoughts so as to be understood. If I attempt to be grammat- 
ical, I aim afi-aid the results will not be tveity complimentary to 
me. I must, on this occasion, express my regret at the absmee 
of any book to help Hindi-speaking people to learn Tamil. If 
they want to learn Tamil, they have to do it through English. We 
have not shown the zeal in this cause which some Western Mis- 
sionaries have evinced. I would appeal to Tamils and also 
my North Indian friends to remedy this defect. 1 am thankful 
to my South Indian friends for the enthusiasm they have shown 
in learning Hindi but I must say it is not sufficient. It i» a 
unique event that the session of the AU-India Sahitya Samme- 
Ian is being held in Madras, where Tamil is the chief language. 
Tamil, of all the Dravidian languages, lias borrowed least from 
Sanskrit. This, nO doubt, is a handicap to Tamilians in learning 
Hindi. But still they have striven to learn the langus^.^ 

I certamly congratulate you on what you have achieved. 
But I should be satisfied only when distinguished people like my 
friend G. A. Natesan, member of the Council of State, give half 
an hom: each day to the study of Hindi. Let him not plead 
old age. If he is not too old to edit the Indian Rmm, if he 
is not too old to study Sanskrit and issue Sanskrit publications one 
after anodier, if he is not too old to go to the Council of State, 
why diould he be too old to learn Hindi? 

What 1 mean to say is this. Up till now only* the middle- 
class people have taken up the study of Hindi. When will our 
distu^uished leaders lake it up? When will the Advocate-Gene- 
ral find half an hour to leave his briefs aside and devote it to 

* Latohmi, Devdas Gandhi’s wife, daughter of C. Rajagcqialachari 

* What follow* is fioin Hmijm. 



Hindi ? I want men and wo^ among the nmit jHiny of 
the South to Nutty HBndi. 

Tht HkA, 27.S-1937, nod 3-4-t937 


27, SHAMEFUL IF TRUE 
A cmreipoiideiit in Britiib Malabar writot:' 

I deiire you^kiiuSy to comment on the fellowng incideat whidb hu 
agitated me coqindembly. A put^ procewon was oigaaised by &e 
Congress workers of our village on the eve of the General Electkmi to 
the Assembly. A Harijan boy of the ]^ce %viahed to go along with the 
procession. But the organisers requested him to heq> away, mildly 
saying to him, *Of course, as you know, we are m fidl sympathy with 
you. But the prooessioh has to go through by*lanet along wfaidi you 
people are not generally allowed, then again, we fear that the ortho* 
dox may make this a plea for voting against the Congress. We, therefore, 
consider it prudent that you do not accompany us.' The poor boy re- 
turned with a heavy heart. ... 

This Hl-treatment of the noble Harijan lad, if the report is 
true, deserves severe conderanatiofn, and victory at elections or in 
other matters is not worth anything if it is bought with the 
suj^ression of Harjan liberty. The prohibidon against Haii- 
jans making use of the roads m the place mendoned is an illegal 
act and ought not to be tolerated for a single day. Workers 
should reason with the objectors, and if they do not liNen, a 
test case should be made by taking a few Harijans through die 
prohibited streets. One would have thought that in Malabar at 
least such things as are described by the corre^ndent would 
not happen. 

Harijan, 27-3-1937 



ff 28. A VOICE IJ< THE WILDEIOfBSS 

“ ■ ■ * ' . - 

: Just iatady I read a review oi your cooference^ with Mrs. Sangen 
the larth^ocmtrol advocate. 1 %vas so deejpiy moved that X am wrideg 
you to express my apprectation for your mnd. God btess you fi»r your 
courage. . . . 

I realixe it will tdte centuries to educate the public to higher ideals^ 
but there is no time like the present to begin. I fear die nustakes pat* 
lion for love, for love is of the ^irit and never bom of lust. 

Dr. Almtis Carrel agrees with you, in that sex control it not harmful 
except to those wlio feed their passions and arc already unbalanced. 
Mrs. Sanger is %mmg in saying that most doctors believe abstinence is 
harmful. I find many leading doctors and scientists belonging to the 
American Social Hygiene Association hold that control is beneficial. 

You ate doing a noble work. , . . You arc one of tlie few who have 
this higher spiritual viewpoint on- the sex question. . . . 

Let us keep up the good work so that youth may know the truthf 
for the hope of the future is in their hands. 

I add a quotation from one of my talks to boys: 

“ . . . Crcation-'-physical, mental and spiritual — is joy and life. If 
you are merely seeking the sensations of the flesh with no thought of 
creating, or even trying to avoid the aim of creation, you are pervert* 
ing nature and killing your spiritual powers, . . 

I know* this is like a prophet crying in the wilderness, but I am 
convinced of the truth of it, and I can but point the way* 

This is one of the letters^ which I occasionally get from 
America in condemnation of the use of contraceptives. Current 
literature that India imports weekly from the Far West would 
have us believe that in America none but idiots and imbeciles op- 
pose the use of this modern method of deliverance from the bond* 
age of the superstition which imprisons the body and crushes it 
by denying it its supreme enjoyment. That literature produces 
as much momentary intoxication as the act which it teaches and 
incites us to perform without incurring the risk of its ordinary 
result. I do not put before the readers of Harijan merely letters 

» Vt^ Vol. LXII, pp. 156-60, 

^ Only extracts gre reproduced here, 
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24 rm xKeLmcrm 

of indivttbi^ oMdetanation tccdv^ fitm tile ^ve 

didr uM’ fer xne at & jeelGor lutt very little general ma^ 

Hiii le^, however, fiom a teadber (rf* boyi widi thirty yeirpr 
a^ieriaice bdihid him haa a defimte value. It aitovM aerve aa ^ 
guide Sor Indian teacluns and the jniblic — men and woineiH-wiio 
are earned away die overvdielin^ tide. The uae of coirtrar 
cqitives ia infinitely more tetn|>ting than die whiahy bottte. Bm 
it ia no more lawfiil than the qiarkUng liquid fiir ita fatal tenqitation. 
Nor can oppotition to die uae of eith^ be given iqi in deapair 
because di^ use seems to be growing. If die opponents l^ve 
faith in their mis^on, it has to be pursued. A voice in die 
wfidemess has a potency which voices uttered in the nndst (d* ‘the 
madding crowd’ lack. For the voice in die wildomeas has medi- 
tation, ddUberationt and unquenchable faith behind .it,. whilst die 
babel of voices has generally nothing but the backing of the eiqie- 
rience of personal enjoyment or die false and sentimental juty for 
the imwanted childnm and. their suffering mothers. Argiunent 
of personal exprience has as much weight as an act of a drunk- 
ard. Hie argument of pity is a trap into ' which it is dange- 
rous to fall. Sufferings of unwanted children and of equally un- 
ivanted motherhood are punishments or warnings devised by bene- 
ficent nature. Disregard of the law of discipline and restraint 
is suicide. Ours is a state of probation. If we refuse to bear 
the yoke of discipline we court failure like cowards,' we avoid 
batde and give up the only joy of living. 

Harijan, 27-3-1937 


29. THE MEAjaMi OF IT 

I have a wire from Gwalior saying that the notice board -in , 
Mahakaleshwar temple in Ujjain, prohibiting the entry into it 
of Harijans and those who may be associating with or working 
with them, has been wididrawn by die Maharaja. Before one 
can juonounce an opinion on the notice it is necessary to know . 
its full meaning. If the {Utdiibition is not wididrawn but only 
die offending notice board is, the wi^dfawal Inii^ no relief to 
die insulted Harijans and their caste associates. It may evoa 
bring punishment to the unwary who seeing the notice board 
withdrawn may venture to enter the temple. If it means widi- 
drawal of the prohibition itself, one would esqiect a netificatiem 
to that effect. And if the prohilntiott is wididrawn from Of^ 
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tcR^lc^^y 'not from aU StalcK»vmed tmnpies ^ nilikh 1 am 
infcnnpl ftare^aw, nearfy fifty in Owalinr State? 1 hope, llieit* 
|br^ ^llt die State audicNritiai will elenr ftie point and tell the 
pub& fltiiat the withdrawal of die notice board meant. 

Iniklid there Keros to be a timidity on the part td* dm Finn- 
ed and ithetr advisers on this mattar dmng elementary juatke 
to the pomest and die neediest o€ dieir p«>ple, and diat, too, in a 
mmter which has fhrst-class religious value but which costs dunoa 
wnhing matnially. The most striking example oi Tiravancore 
should have shown them that if they direw open dieir temples 
to Harlans there would be no resentment. But it may be 
that die I^rimxs are afraid of the middle-class Hindus with wfamn 
they come in daily contact and that they are not concerned about 
the silent sufferers — the bulk of the poorest— whether they be Hari- 
jmis or others. Save for a few Princes who may be counted on 
the fingers of one’s hands the vast majority have diemselvm no 
religious scruples about imtouchability. Must the Hindu Prin- 
ces vriio are suppoKd to be custodians of the faith, as is sho^ 
by the titles they assume, continue to neglect this obvious duty 
of throwing (^n tlieir temples to Harijans? 1 drew attention 
the other day* to the title of the Maharaja of Trkvancore. Now 
I learn from D. B. Har Bilas Sarda that the Maharajas of 
Oodeypore^ are entided Diwans inasmuch as they are ministers Of 
the deity of their clan, and that whenever they visit their 
temples in Oodeypore they officiate like priests fin the deity. I 
would therefore respectfully urge the Princes and their advisers 
boldly and unequivocally to throw open the temples in their 
reqicctive States and prove themKlves worthy trustees of their faith. 

Harijan, 27-5-1957 


30. NATrAR-HARJJA}( AGREEMENT 

Hie following has been received from Shri L. N. Gopala- 
swami, Secretary, Tamil Nad Harijan Sevak Sangh; - 

I am very glad to communicate to you the very good news r^ard* 
ing the settlement of troubles between a big section of the Nattars called 
tihe *Tennilai Nattars’ and the Harijans of that locality. 

The following is the true translation of the agreement entered into 
between die h^ds of both the parties: 

* Vidt VoL LXJV, 242-3. 

^ Now called Udaipur 



216 dbUJECtSO^^^V^ GAND^ 

or TWt Aimnnamt Dato FxmoAjtr 24, ISSt 

We, the |bri,^uM and Nattais of Teotuld Nadu, haw*^ ia Ihe 
•ence of Smt. Kaniala Sivasubtamajiiam, Secretary, Harpwa Sevak Sain^ ' 
, Karailnidi, today rerdved to ibrset and foigive a}l the difierenca in ttie 
patt between the two eomnittnitiet. In token thereof we have aet our 
hand to the condition* of the agreement r e ferr e d to fa^ow: 

1. Thti Harijans tvill not be forced to do labour, lliey are at 
perfect liberty to take wage* for the work they do and refine to do. vRwk 
for thoMs who do not pay. 

2. Wearing jof dren: llie Harijan* are entitled -to use diins and 
upper ciotho a* they like, and the %voincn all kind* of ornaments as 
they pleaie. Bnt on the car-day festival of Kandadevi and Eluvan- 
cottah, the male* will not wear shirts as the chief Nattars themselves 
do not do so. 

3. The Haryan* can build any type of houses they please accord- 
ing to their wishes and capacities. 

(Signed) 

Harijans: Nattars: 

VestBAN P. N. Karuwaiah Amsalan 

Kauam C. Karvppiah Assbalan 

S. Rauaswami P. Chidaisbara Ambalan 

• S. PaRANCHODHI PCLLAl.’ 

This is indeed good news, and those who brought about 
tiie agreement deserve congratulations. One may hope also 
that* the terms will be strictly observed by the Nattars. But it 
is humiliating to find that a portion of Indian humanity cannot 
wear the dress or ornaments they like and receivp wages for their 
labour except by the grace of another supposed to be superior 
to them but in reality no better than the first. 

Harijan, 27-3-1937 

31. CABLE TO AGATHA HAJtRISOJ^ 

. Maorab, 

March 27, 1937 

OBSipiACy RBFirSlNO ASSURANCXS^ WIIX SURELY - RESULT 
0BA1>LOCK. BREACH CONGRESS RANKS nCPOSOBLK. 

Gandhi 

■ ■■ v* 

’ From a photostat: G.N» I5(H 

^Demanded by the CSongras rqpirding aoii^terfereiice by Ckifvemois 
in the admiiustratton; md$ 3-4« 



32. SPEECH AT BHARATtrA SAHITXA 
^ PARISHAD, MADRAS^P 

Mmh 27, 1937 

The MahamahopadhyayaV ^>eech has whetted my appetite 
for a study of Tamil, which >neither age aor desare would^ deter 
me from un^rtaking, but only the want of time makes difficult. 
The object of this conference is to collect gems from all provin- 
cial literatures tpiti to make them avmlable tlirough Hindi. For 
this puipose I vrould make an appeal to you. Of course everyone 
must know his own language thoroughly well, and he should also 
know the great literature of other Indian languages through Hindi. 
But * it is also the object of tliis conference to stimulate in our 
people the desire to know languj^es of other province, c.g., Guja- 
ratis should know Tamil, Bengalis sliould know Gujarati and so 
on. And I tell you from experience that it i»>^not at all difficult 
to pick up another Indian language. But to this end a com- 
mon script is quite essential. It is not difficult to achieve in 
Tamil Nad. For look at tnis ample fact: over 90 per cent 

of our people are illiterate. We have to start with a clean slate 

with them. Why should we not start making them literate by 
means of a common script? In Europe they have tried the ex- 
periment of a common script quite successfully. Some people 
even go the length of saying that we might adopt the Roman 
script from Europe. After a good deal of controv'crsy there is 
a consensus of opinion that the common script can be Dcvnagari 
and none else. Urdu is -claimed as a rival, but I think neither 
Urdu nor Roman has the perfection and phonetic capacity of 
Devnagari. Please remember that I say nothing against your 
languages. Tamil, Tclugu, Malayalam, Kannada must be there 

and will be there. But why not teach the illiterate in these parts 

these languages dirough the Dcvnagari script? In the 
of the national unity we desire to achieve, the adop^n of Dw- 
nagaxi as a commmx script is so essential. Here it is a question 
of lust fhi^diTig our provincialism and narrowness, there arc ^ no 
at all. Not that I do not like Tamil or Urdu scripts. 

* The speedi b extracted from Mahadev Desai's “Weekly I^ler”. 

* V. Swaminatha Aiyar, Tamil sdiolar 
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I .know both. But aervke of fhe motheflaod, l» tnjr 

life is bd^ given and w^mit wiiidi woidd be ibn^pcKtal^ 

for me, has taught me duU we shoohl try to M imneccMHK^ 
burdttii off otir pe<^. The burdeic of Imow^ raaiiy acr^ m 
unnecesary and eanly avoidSible. I would iqpped io men of 
letters of all jMovinces to resolve thetr deferences oo diis point 
and be agreed on diis matter of prime in^Mrtaace. Then and 
dien (mly can the Bharatiya Sahitya Paruhiid be a aiKoem. 

Then you have to dii^ of ways and means for carrying on 
our work. Mpis is now defunct.* its founder vm 
chandji who is no mdre. Unfortunately Premchandp did n<rt leave 
anyone tq take his {dace. Indeed, there was none that could 
adequately fill his place, for he vns an unrivalled writer. But 
that was not the reason for the stewing of die jffau. It ceased 
even when he was alive. Its cessation’ was due — ^it was a pity — 
to the {laucity of the number of men who sym{>aduzed wit£ or 
took sufficient interest in the method of work ado{>ted by the 
journal. All the jiticles there were drawn firom different {mo- 
vincial languages and -were written in the Nagari scrijit. If you 
acce}>t the ideal of a common scri{)t, it would be your duty to 
earnestly work for this Directive of the Parishad. 

Kakasaheb has told you that he is issuing periodical booklets 
now, but the whole diing cannot yet be said to have caught 
on, I want you to shed your a{>adiy and lend a helping hand. 
You must remember that the whole work falls on die shoulders 
of the chief workers of die Sammelan. Our work suffers not for 
want of funds, but for -want of workers. We want them fi?om 
every province. Kakasaheb said that we had limited the num- 
ber of our governing body to 50 members, but that does not 
mean that it does not want more workers. 

Today our literature is in the interest of the few, i.e., of the 
few literates. Even among the literates there would be few who 
are really interested in literature. 

Our country lives in the villages, buf we have not gone* to 
the villages to do the country’s work. What I saw in Segaon 
is to be seen in every Indian villa^. You will be sutprised 
that out of about six hundred villagers in Segaon, not two can 
read good literature. Evory day a gendeman. goes to the village 
to read out to diem the day’s news from die dailies. But ii is' 
widi great hardffiip that he is dble to get two villagers to 
listM to him. You can very well undnstand fixan thl* what a 

' The mt of the paragraph is from TV IBwfai 
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•hqpia|||Bi tadc j$ mint be to mrry good literature to dior door. 
It it M aim of tbe Faridiad to remove that defiM^U I am not 
mad ipir any particular acrmt, but I want ytm to take a oraddered 
mut dfea M aon ate view of tbe queition. I aqqieal to you to give 
dnt Fimlfcad as mudi aarittanoe a» you can.* 

Kefaiwhe b has told you the kind of literature to which, we 
have fimited ourselves. I am not fond of literature for its own 


sake, 1 do not make a fetish of literacy either. Literacy must 
be oac of the many means for intellectual development, but we 
have had in the past intellectual giants who were unlettered. 
That is why we have conftoed ourselves only to literature of the 
cleanest and healthiest kind. How can we have diis, unless we 
have your hearty co-operation and unless you are prepared to 
select suitable literature in your req>ective language^? 


tforvm. 3-4-1937, and Tim Hindu, 27-3-1937 


33. LOJfG LIVE KHADI 

Shri Kakubhai writes to say from Bombay:^ 

This increase may be regarded as fairly satislartory. There 
is no reason to be pleased at the daily sale of khadt wortli Rs. 
1,000 in the biggest khadi bhandar in die country, and that 
too, in a city like Bombay. For me the sale of khadi is the best 
thermometer for measuring India's peaceful progress. The 
reader should .also bear in mind that this Rs. 1,000 includes 
orders which have been received from outside also. How many 
shops are there in Bombay which sell mill-cloth both foreign and 
Indian? What is their daily sale? And how many khadi shops 
are there? We shall have to hang our heads in sliame if these 
figiUTS are compared. Despite this, we can derive satisfaction 
from the fact that khadi worth Rs. 1,000 is being sold and, diis 
time, an increase in sale has been recorded. 

Shri Kakubhai cannot give any reafon for the increase in 
sale. I found from my conversation with Shri Vithaldas Jerajani 
that dm sde was in no way connected with the endiusiann about 
die Legislative Assembly. Had it been the case, the increase 
would have amounted to not one, but many diousands. Hence, 

* Hus paragraph is from Urn Hindu. 

letter is not tranriated here. The oorreqpondent had given detaik 
to show duU die side of khadi had increased notwithstanding the rite in prices. 
He had exprensed the hope that it would increase fortfaer. 
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tii«re it fonie otiiar^^ ra k. 1 {HraiUM tl^ 

have increawng^y befim to uikdattand_^t^ agnificaiico 
aod thoie who wear hfaadi are tadsfied^by liK 
women spinners and thus dunr 'entfausiatin- fiv weanng it htis 
increased. If myguess u ccnrect, it it something that dionld 
^courage khadi worjkert. I have found out soin^ing of prac- 
tical signi^cance. The toftncsi and durability of khadi have m- 
crmised to a connderable octent ever since tl^ rate for aipinnii^ 
has been increased and the work of women spinners is being mpct* 
vised. The reason for this is obvious. And that too is some- 
dung that should encourage us. If readers of Harijecnbrndlm 
can throw some light on this, they should write to me. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandkt, 28 - 3-1937 


34: SPEECH AT BHARATITA SAHITTA 
PARISHAD, MADRAS-m 


, [^arrA 28 , 1937 ^ 

If the Congress went on as usual while we passed resolu- 
tions in support of Hindi as die common language, our work 
would be painfully slow. This resolution appeals to die Con- 
gress to exclude the use of English as a language of inter-provin- 
cial communication. English, it says, should not be allowed to 
take ' cither the place of the provincial languages or of Hindi. 
If English had not ousted die languages of the pfcoplc, die pro- 
vincial languages would have been wonderfully rich today. If 
England had adopted French as die language of her national 

* Tlie speech is extracted from Mabadev Desai’s “Weekly Letter”. Beftwe 
Gatidhiji’s speech the Parishad had passed a resolution, drafted by C. Raja- 
gopalacliari, which read: “This Conference appeals to the Working Committee 
of the Indian National Congress to resolve not to loe £i^;lish in futuse in 
the proceedings of tlie Congress, the A. I. C. C. and the Working Committee 
and to use Hindi-Hindustani iiutead; provided that thoce who are not able to 
express themselves fully in liRndi-Hindustani may use English. If a member 
who is unable to express himself in Hindi-Hipdustaiu desixes^to speak in hk- 
provincial. language, he may do so, smd arrangements may be'ma^ Ibr 
translating such a speed) into Hindi-Hindustani. If any petaon finds it neces- 
sary on any occasion to speak in EngUsb to make himsdf understood by any 
section of the audience, he may do so with the pernussion of the dutinnan.’* 

^GoadAf 1915-1948: A DttaHtd CkroMl^' 
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d:iSxaraip|si3 ^ ihould have h^ no literatuie today. 

FTeiich |v^ the language dicre afiar the NtMtnaa conquert. But 
dien di^ tide turned in favour « of *Engiuh-un.dl^led^ That <are> 
ated the great English Utqraturc we know. What Yakub Hu»- 
sain Sah^ said was quite right. Hie Muaaalman contact a 
great infijiience on our culture and civilismtion, so much so diat 
tiiere were m<m like the late -Pandit Ayidhyanadi who were per- 
fect scholars in Persian and Arabic. If they had given to their 
mother tongue all the time that they gaix: to die study of Arabic 
and Pertian, the mother tongue would have made great pro- 
griKs. Then English came to occupy the unnatural position it 
does undl diis day. University {U'ofessors can wax eloquent in 
English but will not be able to express their dioughts in dieir 
own mother tongue. Sir C. V. Raman’s researches are all con- 
tained in his papers in English. They are a sealed book to those 
who do not know English. But look at the position in Russia. 
Even before the Revolution they resolved to have all their text- 
books (including .scientific) in Russian. Tliat-reaBly prepared the 
way for Lenin’s Revolution. We cannot establish real mass contacts 
undl the Congress decides to have all its deliberadons in Hindi and 
of its provincial orgauiizadons in the provincial languages. 

This resolution becomes as much a business of the Bhara- 
dya Parishad as of the Sammelan, for die Bharadya Parishad ii 
intended to advance the cause of the provincial languages, and 
if the Congress does not adopt the resolution its object will b< 
to that extent feustrated. 

It is not that I am making a fetish of language. It is not 
that I would refuse to have swaraj if I could have it at du 
cost of our language, as indeed I should refuse to have it ai 
the cost of Truth and Non-violence. But I insm so much on d« 
language because it is a powerful means of achieving nadona 
unity, and the more firmly it is establislied the broader baset 
will be our unity. 

Don’t be alarmed at my proposal of everyone learning Hind 
plus a language of other provinces, besides bis mother tongue 
Languages are easily learnt. Max Muller knew 14 languages 
and I know a German girl who knew 1 1 languages when she cam< 
here five years ago and now knows two or three Indian languages 
But you have created before yom: mind’s eye a bugbear am 
somehow feel that you cannot express yourselves in Hindi. 1 
is our mental laziness that we have nuide no progress in spit 
of 'Hindustani being adopted in our Congress constitution thes 
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Yalodt* Huittuii Sihdl) aalud nie 
*ISiidi«Hinchi<ani* and wat. not ctHttent widi havfnff 
*HinduiUm* as die oonunon langtif^. I jinist take^^ 
die feneiii of die diing. It was as early m 1918 

President cd" die Hindi Sahitya Sanunelan 1 snggntted* to the 
Hindi^qpeidcing world to broaden dieir definition cf Hmdi to 
include Urdu. When I presided over the SanuiMlan once 
j^^ain in 1935^ I had the word Hindi properly defined as a 
language that was spokrui bodi by Hindm and Mussahnans and 
written in Devnag^ or Urdu scri{^ My object in doing so 
was to include in Hindi the high-flown Urdu of Maulana Shibli 
and die hi^-flown Hindi of Pandit Shyamsunderdas. Then 
came the Bharatiya Sahitya Paridiad, also an c^-dioot o£ the Sam- 
melan. At my suggestion the name Hindi-Hindustani was 
adopted in the place of Hindi. Abdul Haq Saheb stoudy op- 
pose me there. I could not accept his su^c^on. I ^ould 
have done violence to myself and to the Sanunelan if I had 
given up the word ‘Hindi’ uhich was the word of the Hindi 
Sahitya Sanunelan and which I had persuaded them to define so 
as to include Urdu. We must remember that the word Hindi is 
not of Hindu coinage, it was coined after the Muslim advent to 
describe the language which Hindus of the North spoke and 
studied. So many Mussalman writers of note have described 
tiieir language as Hindi. And why now tliis quarrel over 
words when Hindi is defined to include the variations spoken and 
written by Hindus and Mussalmans? 

Then there is another factor to be- considered. So far as 
South Indian languages are concerned it is only- Hindi with a 
large number of Sanskrit words that can appeal to them, for they 
are already familiar with a certain number of Sanskrit words and 
the Sanskrit soimd. When the two — Hindi and Hindustani or 
Urdu — amalgamate and really become the all-India language, daily 
augmented by the introduction of provincial ivords, we shall 
have a vocabulary richer even than the English vocabulary. I 
hope you now understand why I insist on Hindi-Hindustani. 

And then I would give a tip to such of you as dread the 
advent of Hindi-Hindustani as the only language of the Con- 
gress. Invest in a Hindi daily or a good book, read aloud 
part of it reg^arly even for five minutes, select passages fixim 
wdl-known Hindi writing^ and apeedies and repeat diem -to 

* W* Vol. XIV, pp. 292-7. V 

a Fi* Vol. tX, pp. 448.S0 and 450-5, 
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ytnmel^ fiv cmrect intonation, nudte a point of feanung a 
few Hi^ wonds evtay day, and 1 assure you that such regular 
practicct’''^l be enough to enable you to express yourselves well 
in Hin4^4lindiutani in six months* time and widiout putting an 
undue Ibnun cm your memory. 

Harijm, 3-4-1937 


35. IXTERVIEW TO “THE HtHDU"^ 


Madras, 
March 28, 1937 

rkpreientative: As the reputed co-author of the resolution^ of the 
A. I. C. C. on office-acceptance, can you throw some light on the position as 
it has em e rged today? 

OANDHiji: It is definite that I am not saying anything alx>ut 
politics. That must be understood. 

R. Are you aware that an opinion has been expressed Utat each tide 
has but tried to put the other in the wrong and Uuit that opinion seems to be 
held by responsible public men? 

G. I do not know about it. I have not yet seen this evening’s 
papers. 

The interviewer had to twitch on to other topics and he sought 
Gandhyi’s views on the progress of Hindi in South India wiUi particular refer- 
ence to the resolution^ adopted by the All-India Sahitya Sammclan that day 
urging the excliuive use of Hincii in Cktngress deliberations. 

o. The progress made in tlie matter of Hindi is compa- 
ratively speaking good. Whereas some years back there was 
hardly anybody who knew Hindi, today tlterc is a big cstablisli- 
ment looking after the training in Hindi of several thousands of 
boys and girls and men and women. That is a sign of prog- 
ress. But I cannot say 1 am satisfied with the response from 
all the four Provinces of the Soutli so far as the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion are concerned. I very much fear they have not 
tal^n up the study of Hindi seriously so as to be able to carry 

' The interview was granted to its representative “immediately aftor 
Gandhyi’s evening prayen’*. 

^ Vuk pp. 3-4. 

* Vidt footnote 1, p- 30. 
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on convcfYation in Hindi or to understand what is going on in 
die Hittth IVesi or *to be able to qpeak to the mnldtude in nor- 
thern Provinces. It is therefore a happy thing diat &>r the fim 
dme in the history erf' a soudiern Province, the Hindi Sanin^ 
Ian was invited and had its attings in Mathas. 

1 hope and believe the prejudice diat Hindi was intended 
to supplant the provincial languages has by diis dme been set 
at rest. Indeed the effort of the Sanunelan is to strengthen the 
provincial languages also. If the provincial languages are not 
strong, Hindi as a language of inter-provincial intercourse would 
not be able to thove. Love of Hindi as the rashtrat>hasha must 
fp> hand in hand with love of provincial languages. 

It was indeed a great thing that with unanimous consent, this 
resolution asking the Working Committee of the (k>ngress to 
stop die use of English in all-India proceedings has been passed. 
I have no doubt that English has enjoyed a status and im- 
portance in public adairs which it should never have enjoyed. 
He who runs can see that this usurpation by English of the place 
that belongs to Hindi or Hindustani has to that extent delayed the 
progress of Hindi and also of die vernaculars. It is not a very 
flattering admission on our part that die riches and discoveiies 
of physical sciences cannot be accurately described in the provin- 
cial languages or in Hindi. I am convinced that it is sheer 
laziness on our part which makes us say so. These two confe- 
rences, the Sammelan and ■ the Bharatiya Saiiitya Pai ishad, will 
have rendered a usei'ul service if the eyes of leaders of opinion 
‘in the South are opened to diis obvious fact. 

a. If, u you say, the fear that tiie spread of Hindi may be prejudicial 
to the growth of provincial languages is dying down, is not the suggestion 
for the adoption of a common script for all Indian languages likely to be a 
disturbing factor? 

o. That is a question very well put. It should be most 
unfortunate if die suggestion diat we should liave a common 
script for the provmcial languages disturbs in any way the pro- 
vincial mind that it is an attempt direedy or c^ireedy to 
undermine die importance of provincial languages. I can say 
without fear of contradiedon that nodiing was farther from my 
thoughts than that by the adopdon of a common script the chan- 
ces of provincial languages should be reduced. On the other 
hand, a common script would remove a great difficulty from the 
padi of persons wanting to learn languages of India other than 
their own and would thereby iadliute the study of those languages. 
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51y ofa8ci|^lk>n was based on persona) ea^Krienee and d»at of the 
capericn^J of ccHivfMdocrs. 

We an illiterate nation, illiterate in the sense that liardly 
seven pet cent of the people of India can trace their own alpha- 
bet. Wbtf are you going to do to the other ninety or ninety* 
duee pet cent? Should the seven or ten per cent trf literates, 
because they arc associated with a pardcular form of script and 
because they ha\e associated the provincial sound with those 
signs, impose those signs on the ninety or ninety-three per 
cent and make it difficult for dtem to learn odter provincial 
languages? A little care for the illiterate masses and a little thought 
about all India sliould convince the seven per cent of provincial 
literates of the necessity of adopting a common script. Has the 
adoption of a common script in Europe prevented the growth of 
different European languages in any shape or form? 

Coavemtion then turned on the rural uplift work which was being 
carried on in Segaon village and Gandhijt sat up and uid: 

You can talk to me freely of it. You can talk to me of 
khadi, the charkha, basket-making and paper-making. 

R. Has paper-making made great progress in your Segaon recon- 
struction scheme? 

o. If I get a contract for "'paper from newspapers, I hope 
to be able to supply their requirements, tliough I am not just 
now competing with the paper mills. For, were I to enter into 
that competition just now, 1 must needs neglect the anti-malaria 
work. 

Speaking of malaria, Gandhiji said that preventive nteasures and diet 
vrere the most important items in anti-malaria work, .\dministration of qui- 
nine, he said, was of no avail unless food was given to the people at the same 
time. Gandhiji added: 

I have got to give diem milk or buttermilk in all cases- 
without exception and advise the adoption of a diet which would 
enable them to survive the disease. I am convinced that diet is 
more important than drugs and good food better than constant 
drugging. 

An interesting piece of information whiclj Gandhiji gave out in this 
connection was diat he had hardly taken drugs except on two occasions. 

R. Would you suggest a six -month plan for Congress niemben of the 
Legislatures on these lines of rural work as the Legislatuies, apparently, will 
have a holiday for the period? 
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o. Jawaharlal can pieicnbe one. 

GaikBii^ tho> answered a few queslioos dxmt Uiadl At first, Iw 
said, he was iaclined to think that eothunam for it bad abated. 
montfaly increases in die sates of khadi made him hesitate to pranounote inp 
opinioa that love of khadi had abated. It was certainly true, he said, that 
whereas formerly forest of khadi caps” teas vatbl^ one did not see such 
demanstratteas now. That, however, was no test of the real love of khadi. 
Qandhgi added: 

I do notice this ha{^ result of the increase in the wages 
of t^nnners that it^ has not affected the demand fiv khadi, as tome 
workers feared it might affect, md I should be surprised if^ at 
a date not very distant, we do not adopt a further rise in the q>in- 
ners’ wages. 

Whilst therefore Gandhiji had absolutely no sense of despair about the 
progress of khadi, he could not, he said, conceal frOm himself or from the 
Press and the public his desire for much greater progress than vdiat made 
so far. CSonceived as a tufqdeinentary occupation for the millions of underfed 
villagers of India, Gandhiji said: 

Khadi should command die sympathy and support of town- 
dwellers and others who required a certain amount of clothing 
for covering themselves. 

m Hindu, 29-3-1937 

36. STATEMEJ/T TO THE PRESS 


Madras, 
^ March 30, 1937 

Having brooded over the refusal of die Governors to give 
the assurances asked for by invited Congress leaders in the majority 
Provinces, I feel that I must give my opinion on die situation 
that has arisen in the country. 1 have had three cables ftom 
London shown to me asking for my opinion. Friends in Madras 
too have pressed for its publication. Though it is departure 
from my self-imposed ^c, I can no longer withstand the pressure 
especially as 1 am the sole autlior of the office-acceptance clause of 
the Gongrra resolution' and the originator of the idea of attach- 
ing a condition to office-acceptance. 

My desire was not to lay down any impossible conditkm. 
On die contrary, 1 wanted to devise a condition that could be 
. iFifepp. M. 
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eaiUy aca||ted by I9i« Govembn. There ww no mtOtfioii loAutf’ 
9 oev«r toplay down a concfition whose acceptance would mean 
any die j'dightest alnrc^pUaon o( the Consdtutkui. Ckm gi ' c Mmcn 
were well aware that diey could not and would not ask for any 
sudi amendment. The Gmgreas policy was and is not to secusre 
an amendnwnt, but an absolute ending of die Oonsdtudon sdiidi 
nobody likes. Congressmen ivere and are also aware that diey 
could not end it by mere acceptance office, even ctmdidonal. 
Hie object of that section of the COngress i^ch believed in 
office-accej^nce was, pending the creation, by means condstont 
with the Congress creed of non-violence, of a situation diat would 
transfer all power to the people, to work the offices so as lo 
strengthen the Congress wliich has been shown predominantly 
to reprcKnt mass opinion. I felt that this object could not be 
secured unless there was a gentlemanly understanding between the 
Governors and their Congress Ministers tliat they would not 
exercise dveir special powers of interference so long as the 
Ministers acted within the Constitution. Not to do so would 
be to court an almost immediate deadlock after entering upon office. 
I felt that honesty demanded diat understanding. 

It is common cause that the Governors have discretionary 
powers. Surely there was nothing extra-constitutional in their 
saying that they would not exercise their discretion against Minis- 
ters carrying on constitutional activities. It may be remembered 
that the understanding was not to touch the numerous other 
safeguards over which the Governors had no power. A strong 
party with the decisive backing of the electorate could not be ex- 
pected. to put itself in the precarious position of being in dread 
of interference at the will of the Governors. The question may 
be put in another way. Should the Governors be courteous 
to the Ministers or discotuteous? I hold that it would be dis- 
tinctly discourteous if they interfered with their Ministers in 
matters over which law gave the latter full control and with 
whidi the Gfovemors were under no legal obligation to interfere. 
A self-respecting Minister conscious of an absolute majority at his 
back could not but demand the assurance of non-interference. 
Have I not heard Sir Samuel Hoare* and other Ministers say- 
ing in so many wwds that ordinarily the Governors would not use 
their admittedly large powers interference? 1 elaim that the 
Congress fintnula has asked for notiiing niqre, 


* Secretary of State for Home Affitos 
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It has bem claimed on beludf of die Britids GovcmmcDt that 
the Act gives autonomy to dbe Provinces. If diat is so, it is itot 
die Governors but die Minisfans who are during their prdod |3f 
office rei^xuisible for die wise administration of their Provinces. 
Responsible Miiusters sendble their duty could not sulmiit to 
interference in the pursuance of their^ daily duty. It does there* 
fore ai^iear to me that once more die Britidi Government has 
broken to the heart what it has promised to the ear. I doubt 
not that they can and will impose their will on the people till 
the latter develop enough strength from within to resist it, but 
diat cannot be called working provincial autonomy. 

By flouting the majority obtained through the machinery of 
their creation, they have in plain language ended the auto- 
nomy which they claim die Constitudon has given to the Provin- 
ces. The rule diereforc will now be the rule of die sword, not 
of the pen, nor of the indisputable majority. Anyway that is 
the only interpretation which, with all the goodwill in die world, 
I can put upon Government action. For I believe in the cent 
per cent honesty of my formula whose acceptance might have 
prevented a crisis and resulted in a natural, orderly and peace- 
ful transference of power from the bureaucracy to the largest and 
fullest democracy known to the world. 

Th Hindu, 30-3-1937 


37. LETTER TO AAiRIT KAUR 

On the Train, 
March 30, 1937 


MY DEAR roiOT, 

This is being written in the moving train. You must have 
had the letter I asked Mahadev to write to you. In Madras 
I had no time for anything but the work before me. And I 
worked to the breaking point. The reason was a discovery of 
great impurity in the Secretary of the Sabha — ^Pandit Harihar 
Sharma. 

Ammu Swanunathan was not in Madras. 

You did well in sending me the wire about your foot for 
your letter was alarming. 1 hope you are now completely fiee. 
You should discover the cause of it. 

Yes, I would like you to give up even the spoonful of dal 
and eqtodly give up vegetable or anything cooked dr fried in 
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lamUt TO PRABHAVATi 

^ee or|^ I kniCMV you do not touch oil. Do take raw onion with 
raw gadSc, tomatoes and some green leaf. Increase the quantity of 
milk. If you have a good cow, once during die day try raw milk. 

I ^^ently forgot to send you Dinshaw Mehta’s address. It 
is Dr. Dinshaw Mehta, Healthatorium, near City Station, Poona 
City, Did you cv-er get from him the steaming kettle? I have 
asked him to send it to you per V. P. P. JuUundur City address. 

Heat has commenced in these parts. But it is not un- 
bearable as yet. Mira says they had a bad storm in my absence. 
Wardha weather seems to have changed. 

Your Hindi attempt was good. With the Hindi Samme- 
lan Ambujam* had got up a Mahila Parishad. Ba was nominally 
President. As A’s address was diort, I send you a copy of it. It 
would be good excercisc for you. It has a few mistakes which 
you should be able to detect. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From Uie original: C^W. 3770. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6926 

38. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

On the Train, 
March 30, 1937 

CHI. PRABHA, 

1 have your letter. I am writing this in a train that is 
carrying me to Wardha. Amtul Salaam has gone to her home 
in Patiala. Navin had come to Madras. Paparamma* also had 
come. But Saraswati could not. The work in Madias was 
quite heavy. Do you know Kamalabai of Madras who was 
doing publicity work? She is here. Anna* has fallen with her. 
So for the time being she has to give up publicity wrork*. Most 
probably she and Gomatibehn will stay with me. I will test 
her then. A man falls if he is a little careless. You don’t have 
to think much about staying with MriduLa. When you get 
suflBcient self-confidence to be able to work in Bihar indepen- 
dently, you can take up such work. If you have such self-confi- 
dence now, you needn’t go to Mridula. There is, thus, no- 
thing to worry about. If one does the work that comes to one 

* Daughter of S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

2 Padmavathi, sister of G. Ramachandran 

*Harihar Sharma 

* Vidt also “Hindi Ptadua and Purity”, pg. 45-7, 
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ansotiglit, without worrying about tfaings and widi aiagte<4ni]ided 
attention, oae is bound to be at peace wridi oneseUl 

Umbtp jSwR 
Bapi; 

From a jrfuMottat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3496 


39. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

March 31, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

Sdll on the train. I wrote' yesterday but forgot to tell you 
that when I saw the cartoon* I felt what you felt. The joke 
was quite innocent. Only a suspicious mind could find a sinis- 
ter purpose behind the cartoon. But the suspicion is there and 
has to be taken account of. Therefore you were wholly right 
in drawing Dcvdas’s attention to the cartoon. 

Yesterday’s letter was posted in the train without late fee. 
Mahadev thinks that therefore it will be delivered to you a 
day later. This is being posted with the late fee. You will 
tell me if this reaches you earlier. . 

Hope the toe is in order and you are having your walks. No 
dal at all and no ghee in cooking vegetables, no fried things, as 
much milk as you can possibly take, raw onion and raw garlic. 

Dr. Dinsitaw Mehta, Nature Cure, 6 Toddiwala Road, 
near City Station, Poona City. 

That is Mehta’s address. Tlie latter part is a summary of 
yesterday’s letter. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3771. Courtesy; Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6927 

' Vide i^. 38-9. 

* Publi^ed in Th* Hmdustm Timts, 22-3-1937, while Devdas Chmdbi was 
its Managing Director. The cartoon by Shankar which caricatured a biblical 
saying from First Epbtle of St. John, Chapter I, verse 3, referred to Sri Pra- 
kim*s speech in i.«gislative Assembly debate on dte Finance Bill. Sri 
Prakasa vriio described the Finance Member, J. P. Grigg, as "the God of 
Capitalism and Imperialism" was shown to be praying m the 'trinity’ J. G. 
Nixon, Finance Secretary, J. P. Grigg and J. B. Taylor, Governor of Reserve 
Bank of India in the following words: 

“To the Glory of our Levd J. C, 

For the Love of Grigg and 
The Fellowship of Htdy Taylor. 

— ^jnen” 



; 40. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Skqaon, 

April 1, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I got your two letters, one yesterday and one today. Of 
course the Punjab khadi work must be put right. You should 
go into it thoroughly and let me know the result of your en- 
quiry. 

The Hindi books have to lx: paid for. I am glad you 
and Vasumati’ like the selection. Will you write to Brijkishan 
Chandiwala, Katra Khuslialrai, Delhi, for the bill? I got 
them through liim but examined them personally. I told you. 
you need not keep tliem all but keep what you and V. like. 
What about Pierre? 

Why should you not drive out and walk barefoot on soft 
ground? You must have exercise in tlie fresh air. Bare-f(X>t 
walking will do gCK)d to the toe. Of course if you had Ixcn 
with me tlie toe would have been set right without dilhculty. 
Quackery is a good thing at times. 

I do not know why Mira says tlie weather here is bad. Of 
course it has rained here outside the season. I am well. Weight 
114. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3772. Ck>urtcsy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6928 


41. LETTER TO MOOLCHAND AGRAWAL 

April 1, 1937 

BHAI MOOECHANDJI, 

I do remember having quoted quite a number of sayings 
from Satyarth Prakash but I do not desire any public discussion 
now. Even when I wrote them, it resulted in considerable harm 
and the Arya SamaJ suffered some injustice. If you send me 

* Vaninutti Pandit, daughter m4aw of Navalram Pandya, a Gujarati writer 
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42 TBS OOUJOVD /WORKS Ot MASATIIA OANimi 

a cqjy of Sa^mth htdcash, Ish^ certainly he abie to extra<^ 
the remarks in support of my contention. My opinion hap 
undergone no change. Still it does in no way imply that mf 
reverence for Swami Dayanand has lessened, only it is not blind. 

Bkainff fiom 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 763 


42. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHM CHA^'DrWAU 

April 1, 1937 

CHI. BRAJRRISHKA, 

I got your letter yesterday on my return from Madras. It 
is unworthy of you to hold diat I dikourage you from joining 
me because of your faults; moreover, it is unjust to me. I have 
forbidden you from coming simply because I think living witli me 
would be an idle waste of time. But if you have no peace 
otherwise, you may certainly come here and stay as long as you 
deem it fit. What would happen if your health suffered ? Even 
this point may be overlooked for the time being. This much 
then for your living with me. 

Now for your predicament. I think you should get married. 
There is no grave error attached to marrying; every widower 
does it, which is certainly better than continually harbouring 
lustful thoughts. 

It is difficult to pronounce any opinion on wealth. I would 
only say this much that even the earning of wealth can be a 
mode of service, and in that too some ethical restraints must be 
observed and the prescribed rule should be applied to money- 
making and the wealth sliould be as far as possible used for the 
benefit of society. 

Your anguish increases as you try to work beyond your 
strength. Ethics should not be misinterpreted in any way. The 
rest on meeting you. Your letter is being returned. 

Bkstingsjhm 

Bapu 

From « photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2455 



43, LETTER TO^AMTUSSALUM 

April L 1937 

DEAR DAUGHTER A\m:L SALAAM, 

I write diis letter in Urdu for I know that you find my 
Urdu letters less difficult to decipher. I have your letter. Con- 
vey die following to your brother’s wife*: “Although I know you 
'Jieople only through Amtul Salaam, slic has made me so wxU 
acquainted with you that I feel as if you were my relatives. 
How good it was diat Amtul reached tliere in time! I hope 
you are better now. May God grant you a quick recovery.” 

The food you give to her is quite good. She should be given 
greens too. Give her hip-baths. 1 had a letter from Kanti. 
He is to go to Mysore. For the time being he will Ire in Raj- 
kot. He will go to Mysore at die end of April. Possibly he 
might go to Trivandrum for a few days. Devdas has pi'rmitted 
him. Manu’s marriage will take place in Segaon and Kanti is 
bound to come there tlien. I leave here on the 14tli instant 
returning on the 25th. You may come over whenever it suits 
you. I am very glad to learn that you arc keeping well. When 
you are perfectly fit I shall be able to extract work from you to 
my heart’s content. I returned yesterday from Madras. *I here 
was a lot of work there this time. 

Let your brother’s wife have abdominal mud-parks at night; 
they ought to benefit her a great deal. Paparamma came to 
Madras but Saraswati could not come. She is happy, diough. 
I shall not read this again. 

Bitssings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Urdu: G.N. 377 


* %e was ailing in Indore. 
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, 44. LETTER TO AMRITLAL V. THAKKAR 

Sbgaom, 

April 2, 1937 

BAPA, 

■ You did very very well in writing to me. Your letter came 
to me as a surprise. 1 had a talk with Malkani, though Ghan- 
shyamdas had asked me not to tell him, and sug^pested U> him 
to be ready to leave Harijan Niwas. I then informed Ghan- 
shyamdas. Of course I made it clear that I did not find 
Malkani’s work altogether useless, but that there would be no 
difficulty at all in removing him. He then said he was himself 
doubtful but he would sec and tliink over it. . I am sending your 
letter to him. I am not insisting at all [on keeping him]. You 
also may discuss the matter with him. 

Bapu 

From a phoUxitat of the Gujarati; G.N. 1175 


43. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


April 2, 1937 

BHAI OHANSHYAMDAS, 

What is this ! I do not in the least insist on keeping . Mal> 
kani. If his leaving brings greater benefit to the Harijan 
Niwas it is our duty promptly to remove him from there. Hence 
whatever is good may be done. 

BUstmgs Jnm 
Bapu 

From Hindi: C.W. 8030. Courtesy: G. D. BirU 
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46. HIJfDI PRACHdR AJfD pumr 


Qb the 26di ultuno there vras &e convocation of the Himh 
Frachar University for giving certificates to foose young men and 
womeA who had passed its final examination. I was invited' 
to inresent the certi^tes to the graduates. Ihey had to take a 
thr^ld vow which pledged them to the spread of Hindi-' 
Hindustani, service of the motherland and personal purity for 
the good name of the University. 1 drew the special attention 
o( the graduates to the last two parts of the pledge. The 
authors of the pledge, however, had a special intention in in- 
serting the clauses about service and personal purity. They 
were evidently of opinion that if the young men and women 
who passed tlirough the institution spread Hindi in the spuit 
of service, and if tlieir personal purity was assured, tliesc two 
factors would enhance the prestige of the graduates and tliey 
would themselves be the best advertising media for popularizing 
Hindi-Hindustani. I therefore reminded tlicm of the pledge that 
they had just taken. In order to enforce my argument, 1 
quoted to tlie graduates the instance of the reported fall of a 
Hindi teacher who had already damaged the cause of Hindi 
prachar. When I referred to this report I had little tliought of 
what was in store for me. 

For the morning following I had a letter placed in my hands 
giving detailed information of the fall from purity of Pandit 
Harihar Sharma,^ the prime autlior of the pledge and the Secre- 
tary of the Sabha. He is also a mei^ber of the Satyagraha 
Ashram from its foundation. He and his wife qualified tlicm- 
sclves for Hindi prachar work. He has been for years the soul 
of the Hindi movement in the Soutli. At the Ashram he was held 
in high esteem. He was eaaly among those who were always re- 
garded above suspicion, above reproach. 1 could not there- 
fore believe the letter. I spoke to iiim the next morni^; and 
though he rensted the imputation for a while, the concealment 
became too unbearable for him and he confessed everytliing. 
Accordii^ to the Ashram code he gave me permission to refer 

' VUt “Speech at Dakshin %arat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madnu", 
pp. 19-22. 

* Ftdt also “Letter to PraUuvati”, pp. 39-40. 
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46 Ttm ooixKonso woku or mahaima QAioMn 

to the nn ia puUic. I at once broke tihe news to the execu> 
tive. They were unpreptured for the stuniung news, il^aidit 
Sharma tendered redgnadon on the ground of the fail. The. 
executive will have aecq>ted the resignaUon and the adininis* 
tration will have been overhauled. Kakasaheb stayed in 

Madras to advise the executive of die Hindi Prachar Sabha. 

But for me the matter does not end there. It may be 
thought that events like this do not need publicity. Those 
' who think so evidently do not know the full facts. The insdtu* 
tions with which 1 am intimately coimected have to deal with 
masses of mankind, Both men and women. They work through 
hundreds of volunteers. These have no authority but the 

moral. The volunteer workers inspire confidence because purity 
of personal life is assumed about them. Their influence will 
wane immediately they lose credit for purity. Publicity has never 
harmed the institutions or' the persons involved in sin. 

It behoves the workers throughout India to learn the 
lesson from Pandit Sharnna’s fall that they must be ever watchful 
of themselves and not be found napping and unready to resist 

when tlie enemy assails them. This remark applies perhaps 

with greater force to Hindi teachers in the South than to others. 
There is no purdah there. Girls there have been found to be 
more interested in Hindi than boys. Teachers by reason of 
their very occupation exercise over their pupils a moral authority 
which disarms suspicion and creates a confidence which would 
ordinarily be wanting. 

Indeed a suggestion has already been made to the effect 
that in order to be fool-proof the Hindi Prachar Sabha should 
stop private tuition of girls altogctlicr. I have not been able to 
subscribe to the view. Lapses will take place no matter how 
careful one is. There cannot, therefore, be overcarefulness. But 
to stop private tuition of girls is to admit moral bankruptcy. 
There is no warrant for panic. So far as I know, the Hin^ 
teachers in general have done their work without blemish in 
tlic matter of personal purity. I have not suppressed from the 
public any proved lapses. We may not invite temptations nor 
may we shut ourselves in iron cages in order to avoid them 
altogether. We must be prepared to face them when they come 
munvited. Sharma fell because he invited temptation. He 
trusted himself too much. 

Let die public that is interested in Hindi prachar work 
not be curious about the future of Pandit Sharma or about the 
details^oPhis error. He will be with me whilst he is reforming 
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IS AK UNIO^TVNAn DOCmOWT 

hnitsdf. His disfippearance lirom the i^rganizatioa does not 
nieui close of a career of adrvice. Indeed if this has 
taught ^in the lesson of his life, he will have lost nothing; nOT 
Hindi jrae&or a worker of his calibre. To err is human, to 
OMfn up; one’s error and to so act as to be proof a gam«r it is 
manly. Let us hope that he has the manly quality necessary 
for the task and pray that he may become a better servant for 
the fall. Some of the saints of the world had been notorious 
anners. 

Harijan, 3-4-1937 

47. AN UNFORTUNATE DOCUMENT 

Fourteen highly educated Indian Glu-istians occupying im- 
portant social positions have issued a joint manifesto setting 
forth their views on tlie missionary work among Harijans. The 
document has been published in the Indian Press. I was dis- 
inclined to publish it in Harijan, as after having read it more 
than once 1 could not bring myscU' to say anytliing in its 
favour and I felt tliat a critical review of it might serve no 
useful purpose. But I understand tliat my criticism is expected 
and will be welcomed no matter how candid and strong it 
may be. 

The reader will find the manifesto published in full in this 
issue. The heading' is also tlie authors’. They seem j to have 
fallen between two stools in their attempt to sit on both. They 
have tried to reconcile the irreconcilable. If one section of 
Christians has been aggressively open and militant, the other re- 
presented by the autliors of the manifesto is courteously patron- 
izing. They would not be aggressive for tlie sake of expedience. 
The purpose of the manifesto is not to condemn unequivocally 
the method of converting the illiterate and the ignorant but to 
assert the right of preaching tlie Gospel to tlie millions of Hari- 
jans. The key to tlie manifesto is contained in paragraphs 
7 and 8. This is what one reads in paragraph 7 : 

Men and women individually and in family or village groups will 

continue to seek the fellowsiiip of the ClirisUan Qiurch. lltat is the real 

* “Our Duty to the Depressed and Backward Classes”. I’he signatories 
were: K. K. Cliandy, S. Gnanaprakasam, S. Gurubatiiam, S. jesudasen, M. P. 
Job, G. V. Job, G. Joseph, K. 1. Matthai, A. A. Paul, S. E. Ranganadham, 
A. N. Sudarsanam, O. F. E. 2hicharia, D. M. Devasahayam, G. V. Martyn. 
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THE OCOXSCimD WQEEt <Hr HAHAIMA OAMDOt 

oiovetnmt of the Spirit of (Sod* And no power on eerfli enn sten dmt 
tkk. It win be Sie duty ai the Chrirtatn Chtach m laiifi* to rOoeme 
such leeleen after the truth ae it n in Jem* Cbriit and provide ibr thnat 
inctniction and ipirituai nurture. The Church win ding to tta r^t 
to receive nidi people bto itsdf Cram vriiatever rdigioui group they 
may omne. It will cling to the further right to go about in them 
days of irrdigioo and materialiun to awaken qariutal hunger m aU. 

These few sentences are a striking inttance of how the wiidt 
becomes father to the thought. It is an unconscious process but 
not on that account less open to criridsm. Men and women 
do not seek the fellowship of the Christian Church. Poor Hari- 
jans are no better than the others. 1 * widi they had real spiritual 
hunger. Such as it is, they satisfy by visits to the* temples, how- 
ever crude they may be. >Vhen the missionary of another reli- 
gion goes to them, he goes like any vendor of goods. He has no 
special spiritual merit that will distinguish him from those to 
whom he goes. He docs, however, possess material goods which 
he promises to those who will come to his fold. Then mark, the 
duty of Utc Christian Church in India turns into a right. Now 
when duty becomes a right it ceases to be a duty. Performance 
of a duty requires one quality — that of suffering and introspection. 
Exercise of a right requires a quality that gives the power to im'> 
pose one’s will upon Urc rcsister tlirough sanctions devised by the 
'claimant or the law whose aid he invokes in the exercise of his 
right. I have the duty of paying my debt, but I have no right 
to thrust- the owed coppers (say) into the pocket of an unwilling 
creditor. The duty of taking spiritual message is performed by 
the messenger becoming a fit vehicle by prayer and fasting. Con- 
ceived as a right, it may easily become an imposition on unwil- 
ling parries." 

Thus the manifesto, undoubtedly designed to allay suspi- 
cion and soothe the ruffled feelings of Hindus, in my opinion, 
fails to accomplish its purpose. On the contrary, it leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. I venture to suggest to the authors that 
they need to re-examine their position in the light of my re- 
marks. Let riiem recognize the fundamental difference be- 
tween rights and duties. In the spiritual sphere, there is no such 
thing as a right. 

HarijoAt 3 - 4-1937 



4 OBSTACLES Uf THE WAT OF A GOSEVAlt 

The aecretary of a goihala writes:* 

It il iay firm belief that by making good lue of dte hide of 
a dead t mia a] religion is not violated, nor should sanatanist Hin* 
dus feel oflfended over dus. Yes, it is certainly a lapse of reli> 
gion if full use of the hide of a dead animal is not made because 
it increases cow-slaughter. The price ot a cow decreases day 
by day and so cows are easily sold and taken strai(^t to slaughter- 
houses. If we consider gosm as an inseparable part of Hindu 
rejigion, we can neither look down upon tlie tanners’ profession 
nor consider them untouchable. The cow dies solely from our 
ignorance. Dharma cannot be protected by merely talking about 
it; that can be done only by understanding the meaning of the 
Shastras and by practising it. I have written several times that 
if the goshalas in India know their duty and adhere to it faith- 
fully, then cow-slaughter can be done away with and cow’s milk 
will be easily available to everyone. There is no exa^cration of 
any kind in this statement. Almost all cows are owned by Hindus. 
If they adhere to their dharma and refrain from selling cows which 
is die cause of cow-slaughter, there can be no cow-slaughter. Let 
every goshala become an ideal dairy, that is, self-reliant, and let 
experts on dairying and animal husbandry work in it. A self- 
reliant goshala must prosper from day to day. It can also make 
proper use of the hides of the dead cattle. This amounts to say- 
ing that with the increase in catUe wealth, our knowledge will alw 
grow; and this will be a great help to us in reducing un- 
employment in the country. Even if one goshala will accom- 
plish this task, other goshalas will follow it. 

[From Hindi] 

Hmjan Sevak, 3 - 4-1937 


' The letter is not translated here. The correspondent bad said that till 
tha the practice of the goshala was to give away dead catde without any 
charge. However, in that year they had had the hides removed and sold, 
which had rcndted in great discatisiaction among orthodox Hindus. 
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49. LETTER TO AMRIT KAim 

[SbgaokJ 
4^7 5, 1937 

inr DEAR IDIOT, 

I hope you sure foUowmg my jureictiption about your toe. 
Local eaith bandage should also be applied. 

or course you won’t sign the big book^ if it d«^;rades you 
in your own estimation. The A. I. V. I. A. meeting accepted Jajuji’^ 
rehgnation and did not appoint anyone else. Kumarappa did 
not dune at the meeting. But it is all right. The thi^ will 
shape themselves. 

Here it is like monsoon. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

[PS.] 

You have not replied to Kishorelal’s letter. 

From the original: C.W. 3773. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6929 


50. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA 

Seoaon, 
April 5, 1937 

MY DEAR KU., 

I have glanced through the report. I have removed the 
paragraph about bread-making. It is trivial. Otherwise it is 
readable though it still docs not answer the picture I drew of 
an ideal report. But that can only happen in the next [report]. 

I return, too, Shali’s note. As soon as you are ready, you 
will let me have your note. I shall announce that none is lit 
enough for the prize, if such is your joint finding.^ 

Bapu 

From a i^otosut: GJ4. 10115 

* The reference, jnesumably, is to the report on the Punjab khadi work. 

^ Shrikrishnadas Jaju 

* Fidr Vol. LXI, 367-8. K. T. ^ab, V. L. Md>ta and J. C. Kumamiqra, 
the board of examiners, found that nosie of the ditee esays that were 
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5i. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA 

Apnl J, 1937 

inr OEAii Eu., 

I have seen both Bhagwandas and Shankerrao. 1 have 
not yet reached the bottom. Shankerrao is not of the School. 
He is Choudhury's find. Bhagwandas won’t go just yet. He 
assured me he won’t go without my permission. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a j^otostat: G.N. 10116 


52. LETTER TO KOTWAL 


Seoaon^ 
April 4, 1937 

BHAI KOTWAL, 

I had received your letter. Your eyes must have been 
completely cured. 

There was nothing in tlie Bharatiya [Sahitya] Parishad* to 
make it a success. One may, therefore, console oneself as one 
likes. 

I shall see what you do after your eyes are completely 
cured. Let alone an order by me, if you can remember to 
have yielded to any request of mine, tell me when you did 
so. 1 do not recollect any such instance. 

BUssingi from 

Bapu 

From a i^otocUt of the Gujarati: G.N. 3600 


reedved fulfilled the conditions laid down. Vidt also “Essays on Barter System”, 
1-5-1937. 

* Hdd at Madras on Mardi 27 and 28, 1937; oidt pp. 27-9 and 30-3. 
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53. LETTER TO PRABHASHAMKAR H. MEHTA 

j^4, 1937 

BHAI PRAWBAniAJNKAR, 

As 1 myidf was not in a position to do anydting, 1 had sent 
your letter to Kiai Nanalai*. There was, tii««f<we, no need fin 
me to write anything. It is not at all true diat your position 
is like that of a nut held in a nut<cracker. Or if it is, Aen as 
a nut renders more service by letting itself be' held in a nut- 
cradcer, so let the case be with you. 

’Vmidimatanm fiom 
M. K. Gandhi 

Shki Prabhashamkar Harchandbhai 
Derasheri 

Rajkot (Kathiawar) 

Frooi a jdiotostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 8768 


54. LETTER TO K. M. MUJ^SHI 


Apnl 4, 1937 

BHAl MtmSHI, 

What happened to the committee appointed by the Gujara 
Sadiitya Parishad to revise its constitution? The matter should 
be finalized. The Governors say that the condition demanded by 
Congress leaders is not in conformity with the Reforms Act. 
Have you examined what legal validity their otgection has? 
If you feel that what the Governors say is right, then you will 
have to convince me. If you think that the Governors could 
have accepted the Congress condition without violating the Act, 
you ought to publish that opinion under the tignatures of some 
good lawyers there. Please attend to this urgently. 

Jhm 

Bapd 

Ffom a copy of the Gujarati: C.W. 7613. Courtesy: K. M. Munshi 
* NanaU KaUdaa Jatani 
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I 55: LETTER TO JETHALAL G. SAMPAT 

AprU i, 1937 

GBQt. JKTHAXAL, 

I have recdved your well-compoaed letter. You seem to 
have got properly involved in the ghee trade. Do not let that 
buaness ruin you. It is good that you have beg^n with butter. 
Ulthnately you will have to begin with milk and I have no ob> 
jection if you do so. I have to some extent even put into prac- 
tice what I am thinking at present. You will know more when 1 
can implement all the ideas. If you are coining to Hudli you 
can ask me furdier. I take it you will be coming. 

If you cannot get money from anywhere to meet the ex- 
penses of die case, write to me for it. 

Bttssmgs fium 
Bapu 

From Gujarati: C.W. 9861. Courtoy: Narayan J. Sampat 


56. LETTER TO RAJENDRA PRASAD 

i937 

BHAI RAJENDRA PRASAD, 

1 have your letter. What has been done regarding Hindi- 
Hindustani has been well done. A start should certainly be made 
towards putting into effect the statement 'that has been issued. 
The suggestion about a conference is good but in the atmos- 
|diere l^t prevails I have some doubt about its success. But 
what can one do about it? Success is bound to come sooner or 
later if we make the effort. So you must continue your endea- 
vours as and when you find the opportunity. 

Thm'e is no cause for worry on account of my health. 

Blnsmgsjhm 

Bapu 


From HBndi: C.W. 9681. Courtesy: Rajendra Prasad 

* The letter aiq>ean to have been written after the meeting of the 
Bharatiya Sahitya Paridiad at Madras; nd$ pp. 27-9 and 30-3. 
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57. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
AprU 5, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Your letter. Mahadev has gone to his step-mother about 
his sister’s marriage.* He returns mmorrow. 

Mahadev had a very long chat with SuUias Chandra Bose 
who was looking none too well. Have you not written to him 
after he became free? 

Your Hindi writing is excellent. Never mind the speed, 
it will come by practice. You should persevere as you have 
begun. 

I am stupid at remembering things. You will now have to 
bear the burden of my forgetfulness. “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” 

■ All the accommodation here is proving too small for thote 
whom 1 must take. Vasumati is here, Bal* is coming and Amtul 
will soon follow. 

‘ Yes Kanu was with me in Madras and will be with me 
when I go to Belgaum. Manu will be married in Belgaum. 
My address there would be; Hudli, District Belgaum, which I 
reach on 15th, latest 16th. I leave here 13th, latest 14th. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original; C.W. 3774. Courtesy; Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6930 

58, LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISON 

Apnl 5, 1937 

MY DEAR AOATHA, 

I write after ages as it were. Even diis is being written against 
time. But I have not starved you for the news you should 
know. I have used the cable.^ 

Herewith two enclosures. They may be of use. 

■ Bal Kaldkar, son of D, h. Kaldfcar 

^ Fiidit 1 ^. 1 and 26. 
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UTTBIl TO JAWABAKUL NSHKO S5 

I d* Aot mind die Governors not having ikme die thing. 
But it lif been done in such a diabby manner! And die toy 
miniitriei!^ What a lie! Almost without exception the Anj^ 
Indian iNss had welcomed the resolution^ Wiat has haj^ened 
now to their attitude? The dishonesty of their aigument 
is transparent. It has acerbated almost every Indian vdioie 
qnnion counts. Bhulabhai’s is a lawyer’s opinioo. Iliit *uto> 
nomy is still-born. But the teachers of die world teach us to 
pray when human effort proves vain. I believe in them and 
therefore do not lose hope but am praying. Jawaharlal is on a 
sick-bed. 

Love. 

Bapu 


Ftom a photostat: G.N. 1496 


59. LETTER TO J.iWAHARUL MIIRU 

Uaremtd 


MY MAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Why should you become ill? Having become ill, why will 
you not give yourself rest? I thought you were going to steal 
away somewhere after Indu came. Please give my love to her 
when she arrives. I must send her a line with this. 

Now about your grouse. Somehow or other cvcrydiing I say 
and even perhaps do jars on you. Silence was impossible. I 
thought in the context the words courtesy and discourtesy came 
out all right. Yours is the first note of complaint from the Con- 
gress ffldc about the statement^ I could not help m^lf if the 
complaint was universal. I am glad you have written. You 
must bear with me till my understanding becomes clear or your 
fears are dii^Hed. I apprehend no harir. from my statement. 
Is there anything at the back of your mind that I do not under- 

stand? , „ ... 

Kamaladevi travelled with us fix>m Wardha to Madras. 
She was coming from Delhi. She came to my compartmMt 
.twice and had long chats. At last she wanted to know w y 


> Ai me Governors had refused to give the “aswrances", the majwty party ui 
the six Provinces had declined the invitation to form Government and as a rw 
the Goveraota formed interim ministries with the hdp of non-Congresi menwen. 
*Of March 16; rolipp. 3-4. 

* m pp. 36-a 



36 TBV OOUJKrn0 WCMOU OV MASAXMA OAM»m 

Sut^Qi Devi was occludedS why I^Mimpati vnu bdag lufiit 
away by Riyaji, vAty Ahasuyabai was esBctuded, and so osi, 1 
then told her of my part in her eacdusimi, and txdd bar afanost 
ail that [I] could remember of die note 1 wrote lor you on that 
silent Mcm^y. Of course, I told her I had no hand in Sart^ini’s 
exclusion at fim or inclusion after. I told her also that 
so far as I knew, had nodung to do with L's excloskm. 1 
diought you should Imow this. 

I hope this will find you fully restored. You don’t say 
anything about Mother. 

Love. 

. . Bapu 

GuuUii'Ndmi Papers, 1937. Courtoy: Nehru Me mori a l Museum and 
Library. Also A Bmeh of Old iMttrs, pp. 223^ 


60. LETTER TO INDIRA NEHRU 

April 5, 1937 

CSfl. INDU, 

You must have grown quite plump by now. Write to me. 
You will certainly see me, -won’t you? May Gk)d grant you 
Itnig life>->a smka you already are. 

Skssuigs Jnm 

Bapu 

From dte Hindi original; Gandhi>Indira Gandhi Correqxmdenoe. Court- 
esy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 


61. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


April 5, 1937 

<mi. PUABHA, 

What a disappointing letter? What is wrong with you? 
Why diould you be unhappy. Why need you worry? How can 
one have one’s way in everything? Dharma requires us to go 
on dmng cheofully i^atever' sendee we get an oppcntimity d 
doing without seeking it. What then will be happiness and 
misery? Is there anything in diis world which can be done with 
any security? When life itself is dic^ and extremely uncertain, 

> Fimi dm Gotigiws Workiag Oommittee 
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what ca|| we aay of our activities? Only dharma abides; it b 
imperidll^ because it is rdated to t^ oAmm. And dhamia 
lies in t|^ and ahimsa. Whatever we do while fidlowing it is 
proper, i And what if, in doii^; it, we get daily sonKthing new to 
do or have to wander from place to place every ciay? What 
diSbence does it make whether we have a broom in our hand 
or a pen? We should be content with whatever comes to us 
unsou^t. We fhould bring credit to whatever work we do. 
Stay there as long as Father desires. Go to Sitab Diyara if you 
think it necessary and to Ahmcdabad when Jayaprakash per- 
mits you to do so. Who would force you to stay on if you 
did not feel happy there? 

I have written to Poona regarding Harijan. Vasumati arrived 
yesterday. She will stay for some time. AmtuI is at Rajpura. 
Khan Saheb has come. Bal will come the day alter tomorrow. 
Manu will be married at Belgaum. I have to reach Belgaum 
cm the 15th or the 16th. [Address:] Hudli, Belgaum District. 

Bhttsmgt fiom 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gtyarati: G.N. 3490 


62. LETTER TO AMRTTLAL V. THAKKAR 

April 5, 1937 

BAPA, 

Here is a telegram from Ghanshyamdas. What is this? 
Whatever it is, get it clarified. Probably Ghanshyamdas has 
already done so. 

You are transferring the responsibility regarding Bharuch 
to me,' but I do not mind. I am not the person who vrill feel 
ashamed of anydiing. I do not know, though, what I shall be 
able to do. I will have to consider how far my interventkm 
would be proper. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gt\iarati: G.N. 1176 


* The addreswe had been appointed an arintiator oonaequent upon a 
strike by the sanitary ivorkers of Rhanich Municipahty; ridr abo letters to 
Vanabhbhai Patd of June 19, 1937, and July 22. 1937. 



63. LETTER TO BRIJKRlSHm CHAMDIWALA 

ARrU 5, 1937 

CHI. BIUJKIUSHNA, 

It is not as if I did not understand what you said. I have 
only given you the natural solutions.' If marrying and money- 
making seem more painful and yOu are not indulging in self- 
delusion, you have to bear the mental conflict. Lasting peace 
can be attained only by satsang. You should not live as a recluse. 
There are two kinds satsang'. one the company of good men 
and second the reading and study of good books and conduct- 
ing oneself on the pattern enjoined therein. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From « photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2454 


64. LETTER TO RAJEfTDRA FRASAD 

April 5, 1937 


BHAl RAptNDRA BABU, 

The Harijan brethren have evinced great courage and 
sacrifice.* I cannot adequately congratulate them. On my part 
I feel that all that has happened has happened for tlie good. 
How has it affected our people? 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


From Hindi: C.W. 9879. Courtesy: Rajeodra Prasad 


> Fub p. 42. 

* According to Mahadev Desai {Harijan, 17-5-1937), Jagjivan Ram and 
Raghunandan Ram bad refused to accept office in the Bihar Ministry formed 
by Mahommed Yunus, leader of Indep^ent Muslim Party. 
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65. LETTER TO BAHLOL KHAJ^ 

{Before April 6, 1937] 

Do not fear I can ever oppose Urdu. Of course I know 
not how and in what otlier way I*can help or work for its prog- 
ress. But I think the very fact that I am not opposing it is 
enough— -I don’t think I could do anytliing more beyond diat. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 6-4-1937 


66. LETTER TO K. M. MUNSHI 

Sroaon, Wardha, 

.April 6, 1937 

BHAISHRI MITNSHI, 

The performance of the Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad was 
nothing to be proud of. And how could it be that you, the 
father of the Parishad,^ did not attend? I was only in the back- 
ground and Kaka was busy at tliat very time witli many other 
things. In these circumstances,. I feel that it is notliing but 
sinful to propose a big scheme. Personally I would be ready to 
wind up die Parishad even on my own responsibility. Or wc 
should remain satisfied with whtaever we three can achieve with 
our own sincere efforts. 

I did not at all blame you for not being able to come to Madras. 

Do invite suggestions regarding the constitution of Gujarat 
Sahitya Parishad. Have you received any from those for whose 
sad^action the committee is formed? It would be better to 
announce a date for the meeting of the committee.* 

Blessing! fnm 

Bapu 


From Gujarati: C.W. 7614. Courtesy: K. M. Munshi 

* According to the source, the letter was “reported to liave been written 
by Gandhiji in Arabic script”. Tlie addressee, Mumlii of Jaipur State, had 
appealed to Gandhiji ‘*not to oppose tlte Urdu language in its 'legitimate 
claim of Jbeii^ India's only lingua franca’.” 

*The first Akhil ffiiaratiya Sahitya Parishad, held at Nag^r, on April 
24 and 25, 1936, Was a result of the efforts of the addressee and D. B. Kaleikar. 

^ Vide abo letter to the addressee, p. 52. 
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€7, LETTER TO KAKllLAL GAjmm 

Sboaoh, 

4 ^ 7 , 1937 

on. KAMTl, 

I got your let^. I am rq)lying to you at. the Rajkot 
address. Paparamma was not in a position to go to Belgaum. 
Ramachandran is quite ill. He had an attack of pleurisy. He 
is better now but is takitig rest. His nerves also have become 
weak. He did not permit Saraswati to come because he is 
still afraid that her studies may be .disturbed. 

It is surpriring that your thumb is still not cured. Did 
you try mud treatment? If the thumb is bandaged while writing, 
you will find it much easier to write. I myself had tried a mud 
bandage as help in writing widi the tired thumb, and I had been 
able to confinue working. 

Manu has spared you and so it will not be necessary for 
you to come to Belgaum just for the sake of the wedding. But 
you probably know diat Ba herself is coming there. If, there* 
fore, your stay there for a few days is Itkefy to satisfy your aunts, 
you can come to Belgaum. And from there you can go to 
Mysore. If it can be arranged this way, you can be present at 
the wedding and, after the function at ^Igaum is- over, you can 
go to Mysore. 

Devdas’s letter is all right. I do not remember to have 
used the word ‘strong’, though I cannot say, either, that I didn’t 
use it. Even if I did, what is the harm? Even if your derire 
is no more than a simple wish, there is no harm in satis* 
fying it. Going to Mysore should depend on yotu* own will. It 
tiiould be enough if Devdas gives his consent. If you do not 
wish, why should you go? I am firm in my view. I personaUy 
prefer^ Mysore to Bombay, both from tiie point of view of the 
climate and of peace of mind. I do not know whetiier educa- 
tion tivere will be of the standard of Wilson College. But ac- 
oM'ding to me that depends more on the student. I have come 
across many dullards ^ucated in ^A^son College and very intel- 
ligent Mysoreans who have never gone out of Mysore. But the 
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belt ii that you dKHild go to Mywre uid we things Ibr 

yoursdflli^ diea>decide as you like. 

I' ^ Bajro 

Ftoui, a phoawtkt of the Gtuuatt: C.W. 7SI9. Gourleqr: KaatUal OoiwSu 


68. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 


ApHl 7, 1937 

CHI. nUBHA, 

I got your letter just now. How can I console you? Why 
are you frightened? Can you sec anybody who has no worries? 
Everybody has some trouble or o^er. Is even Jayaprakadt 
at peace? Is Jawaharlal? Or Rajendra Babu? What more worries 
have you than they? Whether you stay with Father or widi 
in-laws or with me, everywhere you have to do service, haven’t 
you? If you think that their cases are different in that they 
invite worries voluntarily, then even that is not proper. They 
also have to submit to others’ wishes. We arc all dependent on 
others even as much as we are independent. In fact you are 
very fortunate. Stop worrying now. As for going to Mridula, 
do as Jayaprakash says. If he permits, you, then go. Don’t 
go if he says no. 

I understand as regards Patna. Go to Siwan soon. But 
if you find that your duty requires you to stay in Patna, then 
do so and remain calm. From Anna’s (all, we should only 
learn to remain vigilant. Amtul’s address is; Judge Wahid Saheb, 
Rajpura, Patiala State. 

BUstingt Jnm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3497 


69. LETTER TO BHUJATfGILAL CHHATA 

Apnl 7, 1937 

can. BHUJANOII,AL, 

I have your letter and also the copy of your letter to 
nhaswfnlalhhai- You are Very ambitious. If you wish to be 
succenful you must inqmve your handwriting. One who m a ke s 



ei THB OOULXOtSD WOB» Of KABAHIIA OAHDSl 

an t&oit and'l* canfiil even about voy amaD niatten nvSI 
main M about b^gor thingt abo. But the belief &8t one who 
u carelett about dungs caa be careful about bigger dungs is 
a fidlacy. 

You are a wordupper of wm-violence. P<diteness is axi 
int^al part of non*violence because impoliteness causes pain* 
politeness does not. A boy who addresses his modier as his 
father’s wife is telling the truth but as his language is rude jt 
is violent and is frowned upon in good society. 

If you really approve of my way of working, you shotdd be 
well versed in the science of l^adi. You should know what is 
gmva and put it into practice and daily serve die so-called un- 
touchables. If you do these and such other things in which 1 
am engaged, you will dearly see your path. 

From a copy of the Giiiarati: Pyaielal Papers. Courtesy: Pyareial 


70. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
April 9, 1937 

MY DEAR miOT, 

You are struggling bravely to set things right with the 
A. I. S. A. branch there. No one can be sent from here to put 
things straight. You should have Bhada also in front of you 
and then advise Gopichand. I see no other way. You must not 
strain yourself in the attempt to undo the tangle. 

Your Hindi is going forward by leaps and bounds. 1 see 
that very soon you will write correct and chaste Hindi. The 
few sentences you have written are really perfect and the hand- 
writing is equailly good. 

Tell me, do you read and imderstand Japji^ in the original? 
If so I would like you to translate literally one verse every day. 
I am using both the translations you left for me. None satis- 
fies my taste. This work ought not to take you more than five 
minutes daily, i.e., if you know Japji thoroughly. If you do 
not, you need not trouble yourself about it. 

What you tell me about the Tanning Institute is into^t- 
ing. If they have a prospectus, send it on to me. 

It is dedded that we leave on 14th for Belgaum. The station 

> A l^kh prayer hook 



UTin 10 BAI^^ ' 

ig Siddl^ Khaa Saheb vnU go widi ut. Manu noK be mar* 
tied tbtipion 18th; 

Halil )fOu tried my remedy for the toe? 

1 db nope this vnriting will not fade before it reaches you. 
1 have ibdd^ too much water. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

ram the (sigiiul: C.W. 3600. Courtesy: Amrtl Kaur. Also G.N. 0409 


7i. LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISON 

Apni 9, 1937 

dear AGATHA, 

Of course you should be absolutely frank. That is the only 
way you will serve. Of coiu^ you will have the fullest infor- 
mation from here. 

The situation is undoubtedly dangerous. Lord Zetland's 
speech* will be bitterly resented. But you may depend upon my 
doing everydiing possible to prevent a crisis. But tlic speech in- 
vites a crisis. Mr. Heatli^ has sent a cable advising interview 
with the Viceroy. Lord Z’s speech seems to bar the Government. 


' In the House of Lords, Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, in 
answer to Lord Lotiiian, who was a member of the Round Table Conferentx 
and who had been associated with the framing of the Actof 1935, liad intrr 
said; “Under Section 52 of tlic .Act, certain obligations are imi)osed on the 
Covers {among them being the obligation to safeguard the legitimate inte- 
rests of the minoriticj). . . . Governors could not give, within tlie framework of 
the Constitution, the assurance which was asked of dicin, and tlwt Mr. 
Gandhi is in error in assuming they could.” {A I»d»-SrUuhJ^Mioiu, 

1937 47 T> 33) “Mr. Gandhi’s statement dated March 30 [ Ptdi pp. 3o-t5J, was 
so astoiIisLing that it appeared to be explickblc only on the assumptiw 
that either he never read the Act and Uie instrument of instructions or the 
report of the select committee, or that, if he had done 
^ten, when he made his statement, the provisions em^ied m 
n^t respecting the special responsibilities vested m the Governors J* 
all the^ 3ortunate that he should have made such a sUtement. for laige 
nunfoen in India were accustomed to a«^t any sta^nt made by 
Mr. Gandhi as necessarUy correct.” {Mahatm, Vol. 4. PP’ ’ 

a Carl Heath, a British Quaker, .President of Indian Conahation Group, 

London 



M tRs oouMomD imam m mAsusmA mama 

And in «oy OMPe it luts to be widt Jniiniiaria^ 
in Biy atstement the otdy poMible way ottt. 

Love. 

. Bapii 

Fntn « phiotoflatt G.N. 1497 


72. LETTER TO RABIMDRAJfATH TAGORE 

April P, 1937 

imeak ourudev, 

1 have just received your letter of 5th instant. Had I not 
to go to Belgaum on the very date you will have opening cere- 
mony*, I would most certainly have come not only for the cere- 
mony but also to see you and Santiniketan whi^ 1 have not 
seen now for years. As it is I diall be with you in q>irit \dien 
Jawaharlal will be performing the ceremony. May the Chinese 
Hall be a symbol of living contact between China and India. 

The letter you wrote to me over that momentary misunder- 
standing lies in my jacket as a treasure. ^ It brought tears of joy to 
my eyes. It was so worthy of you. 

With love and respect 

Tom, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a pbotosUt: G.N. 4647. Alio Tumly Tom of tht ViaxhBhanti Ouma 
B/ummo, 1937 •J957, p. 16 

73. LETTER TO TAJ{ TUTT SHAN 

iApril 9, 1937}> 

DEAR nUBND, 

Many thanks for your letter. I have written to Gurudev 
expressing my sorrow over my utter inability to attend the func- 
tion. Yes, indeed, we want cultural contact between the two 
nations. Yours is a worthy effort. May it tning fruit. 

Xim sinemfy, 

TwmUf Tkm of the FuM-BAoratt CAmm Bkmem, H07-1957, p. 16 « 

* On April 14, of the 'Gheetui Bhavaaa', a leiearch departomt of Wsva- 
Bharati 

» Vidt Vd. LXIV, pp. 410-1. 

* Fram the reference to the letter to Rahindranatit Tagwe; mde die 
preoedmf'item. 



74. LETTER TO K. M. MUNSHI 


Aprit 9, 1937 

BUAl ICUNSHl, 

You finislied the job very quickly aad did it very well« I 
nude the best use of it immediately yesterday and will do so 
in future. 

BttsstHp Jnm 

Bapu 

Shri Kanaiyaxal M. Munshi 

26 Road 

Bcmcbay 

From Giyarati: C.W. 7615. Courtesy: K. M. Munshi 


75. LETTER TO K. M. MUTfSHI 

Seoaon, Waroha, 
April 9, 1937 

BHAI MUNSHI, 

I had no intention at all of rebuking you. But about the 
Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad when we meet. From the 16tti to 
the 22nd I dial! be in Hudli near Belgaum. On tlie 24th I sliall 
be back at Wardha. We can meet thereafter. You may, if 
you like, fix a meeting of tlte committee then. I am return- 
ing U. Joshi’s* letter. We want to convene a meeting of the 
committee without laying down any conditions. Ask the mem- 
bers what dates will suit them. 1 have to leave this place on 
the 14th. 

Bkisings Jnm 
Bapu 

From Giyarati: C.W. 7616. Courtesy: K. M. Munshi 


* Umashankar Joshi, Gujarati poet and man of letters 
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76. LEtTm to AMRtTLAL V. THAKKAk 

April P, 1937 

BKAl BAPA, 

Your explanatory letter is incomplete. Where was the room 
fw misuhderstandmg? As desired by you/ I had sent to Ghan* 
shyamdas your letter, regarding him. You say that he was not 
as much pained as you had thought. He writes that not only 
was he not pained at all but that you two held die same view. 
Thus Ghanshyamdas’s letter would suggest diat a mountain ought 
not to have been made out of a molehill. Moreover you say, 
“Please forgive me if you have been pained in regard to this 
matter.” Suppose, being a votary of the Gita, I have not been 
pained at all, still should not one who* has made a mountain 
out of a molehill apologize? This is for your entertainment, 
as also by way of philosophy. 

, Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 1177 


77. LETTER TO SARASWATI 


April 9, 1937 

CHI. SARASWATI, 

I have your letter. You have become very lazy. Did you 
not promise to write regularly? You have not kept the promise. 
I am getting your letter corrected and returning it. Under- 
stand all the errors well and rectify them. Paparamma came and 
I was happy to meet her though I was unhappy that you could 
not come. But I got over the disappointment on understand- 
ing the reason for your not coming.- 

JXtssvigs Jrm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 6156. Also C.W. 3429. Courtesy: 
Kantilal Gandhi 


* Fufr p. 44. 
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79. WOmERFUL IF TRUE 

« During eur morning and evening walks, Klum Sahcb Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and I often talk on matters of common interest. 
Having travelled in the Frontier territories as far as Kabul and 
beyond and knowing tlic Frontier tribes well, he often describes 
to me the habits and customs of tliese simple folk. He tells me 
that dicse tribesmen who arc untouched by the so-called civili- 
zation live principally on maize and barley, bread and lentils sup- 
plemented at times by buttermilk. They get meat but rarely. 
The only way I could account for their well-known hardiness was 
their open-air life and invigorating climate. Khan Sahcb prompt- 
ly added: 

That is not enough. The secret of their strength lies in their duute 
lives. They marry, both men and women, after full matiuity. Un- 
faithfulness, adultery or unmarried love are practically unknown. Union 
out of wedlock is punishable by death. 'Hic u\jurcd party has the right 
to take the life ,of the wrongdoer. 

If this chastity is so universal as Khan Sahcb dcscril)cs it, it 
furnishes us in India a lesson tliat we should take to heart. I 
suggested to Klian Sahcb tliat if tlic fine physique of the tribes- 
men was largely due to tlieir continence, tlicrc must btj pafect 
co-operation between the mind and the body. For, if the mind 
hankered after satisfaction of tlie flesh and tlic body resisted, there 
must be tremendous waste of vital energy, leaving tlic body tlior- 
oughly exhausted. Khan Saheb agreed that that was a fair deduc- 
tion and that, so far as he was able to judge, he felt tliat the 
tribesmen were so habituated to continence outside marriage 
tha t young men and women never seemed to desire sexual Siitis- 
faction outside marriage. Khan Salieb also told me that the women 
in the tribal areas never observed the purdah, tlierc was no false 
prudery there, the women were fearless, roamed about anywhwe 
freely, were well able to take care of themselves and defend their 
honour withouf seeking or needing male protection. 

Khan Saheb, however, admits that tliis continence not being 
based on reason or enlightened faith breaks down when tlicse 
men and women of die hills come in contact with civilized or 
soft life whm dqiarture from the custom carries no punishment 
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wd puUic (^anion looks ujxm un&idifuhiess and adultery widi 
mOTe or less indifference. Tliis opens up reflectdns tdiidi I 
must not discun just, now. My purpose in writing dus just 
now is to seek corroboration and fi^er light fiom those who know 
these tribesmen, as Khan Saheb does, and to suggest to young men 
and women of the plains that observance of continence, if it is 
really natural to die tribesmen, as Khan Saheb dunks it is, diould 
be equally natural to us, if only we would inhabit our thought 
world ynih. the right^ kind of thoughts and deal summarily widi 
the intruders. Indeed, if the rig^t kind settle down 'in sufficiently 
large numbers, the intruders will be crowded out no doubt The 
jHOcess requires courage. But self-restraint never accrues to the 
&int-hearted. It is the beautiful fruit of watchfulneik and cease- 
less effort in the form of prayer and fasting. The prayer is not 
vain repetition nor ffisdng mere starvation of the body. Prayer 
has to come from the heart which knows God by &ith, and 
ftsring is abstinence from evil or injurious thought, activity or 
food. Starvation of the body when (he mind thinks of a multi- 
plicity of dishes is worse than useless. 

Harifan, 10-4-1937 


79. KHADI SWADESHI EXHIBITIONS 

In all other parts of India where swadcshi exhibitions per- 
mitting mill-cloth are held the A. I. S. A. has as a rule refused to 
exhibit khadi. And the rule has answered the purpose for which 
it was framed. From U. P., however, the pressure has come to 
relax the rule. But I have hitherto resbted the temptation. 
U. P. khadi workers made a special reference for their guidance. 
They are almost all Congressmen no less ardent than the others, 
but they have dedicated themselves to the Congress service 
through its constructive an^ the most difficult programme, khadi. 
Appreciating their difficulty I referred the question to Shri Jawa- 
harlal Nehru for his opinion. 1 have received die following 
reply* fiom him: 

I have your letter of the 5th March enquiring about at 

exhibitioos. This matter has been rqpeatedly by us in die 

eoune vS the past year ever since my return from Europe. ... 

* Only extracts are rqiroduoed here. 
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The qucflioa you have pat is not easy ta answer. Tlie a¥enigc 
Uiii^ seems to be of opinion that khadi should not be exhibiled 

if inffl-cloth is allowed there. Odier Gongieis woricers are usually of a 
ooittrary opinion on the ground that at such e£hibitions there b {usually 
a gbod sale of khadi. Obviously the opinion of the khadi wmker, who 
it presumed to be an expert at his job and who is anxious to push 
khadi, diould be almost final. I would theiefore hesitate to g^ve niy 
decision against him unless I succeed in convincing him. I imagine 
that fitum a certain long-distance view it is better even to inctir some lom 
now so as to avoid producing any ooiifusion in the public mind as to 
what khadi is and what it is not. ITiis can only be ddne by adherence 
to the present policy of banning certified khadi sales in such esdiibitions. 

At the same time, I find tliat uncertified kliadi is sold at such 
exhibitions and plenty of people patronize it. Tlicrc arc quite large 
numbers of pmple as you know who are not particularly keen on buy- 
ing certified khadi, but who are prepared to do so if it comes their 
way. The point is: arc we to cater for the people in any especial mea- 
sure, or <are we to concenUate on holding fast to tliose who desire to 
use pure khadi only? This question has not only its business side but 
its psychological side. Khadi has on Uic one hand built up a firm founda- 
tion for itself, and there is a body of men in the country who must have 
pure khadi whatever the cost or the trouble. At the same time khadi docs 
not spread as rapidly as it might among other classes who only occa- 
sionally patronize it. For khadi workers the object should be to deve- 
lop the khadi habit in the latter. 'Fliat habit comes largely from appeals, 
to the mind or heart and partly from slieer habit. Ordinarily speaking, 
it would be a good thing to have as many casual purdiascn as pos- 
sible so that they may get ased to buying and wearbig khadi and thus 
develop the real habit. Tlie present policy to some extent keeps away 
this casual purchaser and thus reduces ^tlie field from wfiich regular kltadi 
buyers might be drawn. . . • 

Therefore, if you want my final opinion, 1 cannot give it very defi- 
nitely, and because of my not being so definite I must respect tlic opi- 
nions of others who arc working for khadi. I am, however, inclined to 
think that it might be preferable to allow kliadi to be exhibited and 
sold in these exhibitions under certain conditions which would prevent 
as far as possible (1) something else being mistaken for khadi and the 
distmetion between khadi and mill-cloth being clearly preserved; (2| 
the exclusion of partly foreign stuffs from the exhibition. 

In the absence of final opinion whidi he is unable to givCi 
he would reipecl the opinions of others who arc working for khadi. 
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He ii, however, "inclined to think that it mig^t be pr^anlde 
to allow khadi to be exhibited and 'sold in &eae exUlntiottS." 
My own experience, however, tells me that it is dangonous to 
befog the mass mind* by putting kbad| in juxtaposition with die 
gaudy mill-made cloth. It is very like putting human bangs 
aide by side with robots. Human beings may be worsted in the 
competition if they j^ow themselves to be compared to robots. 
Even so will khadi fare, in comparison with mill-made cloth. 
The planes of the two are different. The aims are opposite. 
Khadi gives work to 'all, mill-cloth gives work to some and de- 
prives many of honest labour. Khadi serves the masses, mill- 
cloth is intended to serve the classes. Khadi serves labour, mill* 
cloth exploits it. My experience is backed by diat of the khadi 
workers diroughout India. I hope therefore that with Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru the Congressmen of U. P. will reflect the expe- 
rience and the policy of the A. I. S. A. in preference to their own 
opinion, if it be against that of the A. I. S. A. 

Harijan, 10-4-1937 


80. STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 


Wardha, 

April 10, 1937 

I have read Lord Lotliian’s appeal* to me with the respect 
it deserves.' I have a vivid recollection of die talks with him 
among other friends. The provincial autonomy then pictured 
was a real stud* unlike what toe present Constitution is supposed 
to give. Lord Zetland’s elaborate statement^ confirms my view 
and hardens the universal suspicion of toe British statesmen’s 
intentions. So long as they wish to bolster up imperialistic 
designs, India, which toe Congress represents, will never recon- 
cile itself to diem. I believe in friendship widi Britain, not with 
imperialistic exploitation. 

I am free to confess .ignorance of the Government of India 
Act and a greater ignorance of toe Select Committee’s Report. 
My advice to toe Congress to adopt my resolution on a conditional 
acceptance of office was based on an assurance of lawyers among 

* The refereace is to Lord Lothian’s letter to The Tmes', vide Ap- 
pendix IL 

^ footnote 1, p. 63. 
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'CSongresiHim diat die Governors could give the required assurance 
widiout ' an. infringement of the Act.' I do not, therefore, need 
even. Shr Samuel Hoare’s past declaradons to support me. If, 
dierefiite, he disclaims having ever made the statement which I 
aver having heard him make, I accept his disclaimer without 
argument. The dismal fact stares India in die face diat British 
statesmen imposed an Act on India against her declared wishes 
and then instead of leaving its interpretations to impartial tribu- 
nals impose their own upon her and call diis transaction auto- 
nomy. Lawyers, Mussalman, Parsi and Hindu, whom die Gov- 
ernment have hitherto honoured with dieir patronage, declared 
that the Governors can without an infringement giiT Ac required 
assurance. I regard Ae British statesmen’s interpretadon as non- 
juAcial, arbitrary and interested. 

At Ae same dme I recognize that other lawyers give an inter- 
pretadon favourable to Ac Bridsh Government. Therefore I 
invite Aem to appoint an arbitrarion tribunal of three judges of 
whom one will be appointed by Ac Oingrcss, anoAer by die 
Bridsh Government wiA power to the two to appoint a diird 
to decide whether it is competent for the Governors to give Ac 
required assurance described by me. And since Ac legality of the 
present Ministries has liecn questioned, I would refer Aat ques- 
tion also to Ae proposed tribunal. There is precedent for such a 
course. If thoy would accept my proposal I would advise the 
Congress to do likewise. 

I mean every word of my previous statement'. I want right to 
prevail. There is here no question of diplomacy with India. It 
is a question of life and death. Office will be accepted if only 
progress towards her goal is accepted, not otherwise. It, Aerc- 
fbre, pains me to find Lord Zetland playing upon the old familiar 
tune of Avide and rule. The Congress camiot exist for two days 
if it disregards tlie interests of minorities. It cannot bring aliout 
mass rule by dividing India into factions. The Congress Minis- 
tries, if Aey ever come into existence, will dig their own graves 
wiAout Ae Governors’ safeguards the moment they trample upon 
Ae rights of the jninorities or resort to injustice otherwise. I 
regret to have to say it but, to be true, I must say diat Lord 
Zetland’s speech is that of one who is conscious of his sword 
raAer Aan of his right/ His LordAip is again misleading when 
he says Aat Ae Ckmgress wants to be treated as a , privileged 
body. It does not. Anyone representing a most decitive majority 

' Vid$ also the loUomng item. 

*Vid$yp. 36-8. 
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Hke the Congres would want die gentlemanly aamrance that the 
Gongren has adced for. 

The Hindustan Thnes, 11-4>1937 


81. CABLE TO AGATHA HARBISOH 

WAMXOAOAig, 

April 10, 1937 

Aoatha Harubon 
Care Kaloph 
London 

MY STATEMENT* |OIVEN APTBR GREATEST l»UBBRATION 
m STRICTTEST TERMS NON-VIOLENCE. SEE NO CAUSE 
WITHDRAW SINOLE WORD. CONSIDERED LEGAL OPINION 
INCLUDINO BAHADURJI EX-ADVOCATEmEN£RAL TARAPORE 

EX-HIGHCOURT JUDGE ENTIRELY ACCEPTS MY INTER- 
PRETATION AND CONDEMNS PRESENT MDUSTRIES AS 
WHOLLY ILLEGAL. NO SETTLEMENT POSSIBLE WITHOUT 
SIMPLE ASSURANCE FORTHCOMING. 

Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 1496 


82. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OR DISSIPATIONS 

During my recent wanderings in Travancore and Madras 
I found that most of the students and ‘intellectuals’ who came 
into touch with me were an instance of intellectual dissipation 
rather than inteUectual development, 'fhe fault lies in the 
modern system of education which encourages this vicious ten- 
dency, misdirects the mind, and thereby hinders its development 
instead of helping it. My experiments in Segaon have only 
confirmed this impression. But they arc as yet too incomplete 
to be cited as evidence. The views on education that I am now 
going to set forth have been held by me right from the time 
of the founding of the Phoenix settlement in South Afiica in 
the year 1904. 

* VUk the preceding item. 

^The Gi^rati original of this appeared in HatyenbandhUf 11*4-1937> fhu 
is a translation hy Pyarela}. 
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DnrBlXECrUAI, ratVSEjOniENT 0» DOStPAttON? 

^ tNit true education of the intellect can only come 

dxrou(^ a proper exercise and training of the bodily (vgaiiii 
e.g., hai^s, feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. In other words, an intelli*. 
gent uie of the bodily organs in a child ]»t>vides the best and 
qukdeest way of developing his intellect. But unless the develop* 
ment die miiid and body goes hand in hand with a corre- 
sponding awakening of die soul, the former alone would prove to 
be a poor lop-sided affair. By spiritual training I mean education 
of the heart. A proper and all-round development of the mind, 
therefore, can take place only when it proceeds pari passu widi die 
education of the physical and spiritual faculties of the child. 
They cemsdtute an indivisible whole. According to diis theory, 
therefore, it would be a gross fallacy to suppose that they can 
be developed piecemeal or indqiendently of one anodier. 

The baneful effects of absence of proper co-ordination and 
harmtmy among the various faculties of body, mind and soul re- 
spectively are obvious. Tlicy are all around us; only we have lost 
perception of them owing to our present perverse associadons. 
Take the case of our village folk. From their childhood upward 
they toil and labour in their fields from morning dll night like 

their catde in the midst of whom they live. Their existence is a 

weary, endless round of mechanical drudgery unrelieved by a 
spark of intelligence or higher graces of life. Deprived of all 
scope for developing their mind and soul, dicy have sunk to 

the level of the beast. Life to them is a sorry bungle which 

they muddle through anyhow. On die otiicr hand what goes 
by the name of education in our schools and colleges in the cities 
today is in reality only intellectual dissipation. Intellectual 
training is there looked upon as something altogether unrelated 
to manual or physical work. But since the liody must have some 
sort of physical exercise to keep it in healdi, they vainly try to 
attain that end by means of an artificial and odierwise barren 
system of physical culture which would be ridiculous beyond words 
if the result was not so tragic. The young man who emerges 
frOm tills system can in no way compete -in physical endur- 
ance with an ordinary labourer. The slightest ph^^cal exertion 
gives him headache; a mild exposure to 'the sun is enough to 
cause him giddiness. And what is more, all this is looked ufwn as 
quite- ‘natural’. As for the faculties of the heart, focy are simply 
allowed to nm to seed or to grow anyhow in a wild undisciplined 
maimer. The result is moral and spiritual anarchy. And it is 
r^parded as something laudable! 
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THE OOIUEGTBD ViOKU OF MABATMA OANrai 

Ai againft this, take &e case of a child in vdiom die edu* 
oitku of die heart is attended to firom die very beginning. 
Supposng he is set to some useful occupation like S{»nning, cSu’* 
pentry, i^iriculture, etc., for his education and in diat connection 
is given a thorough, comprehensive knowledge relating to the 
theory of the various operations that he is to perform and the 
use and construction of the tools diat he would be wielding. He 
would not only develop a fine, healthy body but also a sound, vigo- 
rous intellect that is not merely academic but is firmly rooted 
in and is tested from day-to-day by experience. His intellectual 
education would include a knowledge of mathematics and the 
various sciences thai are useful for an intelligent and efficient 
exercise of his avocation. If to this is added literature by way 
of recreation, it would give him a perfect, well-balanced, all- 
round education in which the intellect, the body and the spirit 
have all full play and develop together into a natural, harmonious 
whole. Man is neither mere intellect nor the gross animal body, 
nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and harmonious combi- 
nation of all the three is required for the making of the whole 
man and constitutes the true economics of education. To say that 
this kind of education can only be given after we have attained 
our independence would, I am afraid, be like putting tlie cart 
before the horse. The advent of independence would be in- 
credibly hastened if we could educate millions of our people 
through an intelligent exercise of their respective vocations like 
this and teach them tliat they live for the common good of all. 

Harijan, 8-5-1937 


83. MESSAGE TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF AMERICA 

Wardha, 

April 12, 1937 

You ask me to give you a special message for tlie readers of 
your 1,300 American newspapers, whom you serve. .1 would 
like Americans first of all to know my limitations and our inter- 
nal politics. They should know that I am not even a primary 
member of the Congress. Whatever influence I possess is purely 
moral. Congressmen recognize in me the author of purely non- 
violent action and its technique and, therefore, so long as the 
Gongr^ retains its creed of truth and non-violence, Gongress- 
mm arc likely to be guided by nay advice whenever it has 
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anydunlf ^ do, dfrecdy or indirectly, 'widi non«violent ECtum, but 
those can apeak with authority are the President of the Congress, 
i.c., Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, anid the Working Oonunittec, i,e., 
the Coi|gress Cabinet. I function purely as a humble adviser. 

For ^e. die present issue is not political, but moral. U is 
a fight between truth and untruth; non>violence and violence 
and right and might; for I hold that Lord Zetland could not 
have uttered the speech* he did, unless he was conscious of the 
might of the sword behiiid him. 

It seems as if British statesmen are repenting of even die 
limited electorate they have created in India. If dicy were not, 
they ought to have bowed to die will of tiie majority as repre- 
sented by dieir elected leaders. Surely, it is violence to impose 
nominated Ministries on the electorate of their creation. 

The crisis is of dieir own making. It is presumption on their 
part to interpret Acts of dieir Parliament. Tlieir jurisprudence 
has taught us diat no man can take die law into his own hands, 
not even the King. Evidently, die maxim docs not apply to die 
British Ministers. Proof of die pudding is in die eating. 

I have offered^ an honouralilc way out. Let -a judicial 
tribunal of joint creation give the interpretation. It will be time 
for diem to plead incompetence when die tribunal finds in favour 
of the interpretation. Till then Congress demand for assurances 
must be held valid. 

I must repeat that tlic latest gesture is one of die sword 
not of goodwill; certainly not of democratic obedience to die 
will of a democratic majority. 

The Bombay Chronicle ^ 15-4-1937 


84. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
Apnl 12, 1937 


UY DEAR miOT, 

I shall see if I can give something to Manu on your be- 
half. If I fail you may send somediing made of khadi of Punjab 
make, nothing expensive. 

The envelopes you left are sdll unexliausted. They will last 
dll your return. But the lot you have sent will be welcome. 

* Vide footnote 1, p. 63. 

* Vulr ‘‘Statement to the Press”, pp. 70-2. 
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Khan Saheb, his son Wali, Ba, Manu, littki Kanu, Kanu, 
Mahadev, DurgaS N1^naIa^ the teide, Babfo’ and Balvaniiiidia 
will accompany me. Bal also. He is Kakasaheb's won. 

The weather everywhere seems extraordinary, we had a Beroe 
storm here. The mango crop is all but ruine^' and 1 am 
afraid of the seasonal rains holding out. 

Your Hindi letters are daily improving. If you continue the 
practice, you will acquire good q>eed when you come. 

Love. 

Ttraht 

From the original: C.W. 3775. Courtay: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6931 


di. LETTER TO CHAJ^DAJ^ PAREKH 

4^n7 12, 1937 

CHI. CHAHDAN, 

Chi. Shankar^ has sent me your letter to him. I see that 
the . . affair still troubles you. The one per cent that I 
have reserved is not to be dismissed as of no consequence. Open 
your heart and write frankly about whatever you are harbouring 
in it. If you mean to, you can do much. I wish that either 
you should be proved completely truthful, or that you should 
purify your heart thoroughly. You are perfectly right in saying 
that one who admits one’s fkults rises. I wish you well. 

Blessings Jrom 
Bapu 


From Gujarati: C.W. 942. Comtesy: Satish D. KalcUcar 


86. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

April 13, 1937 

CHL AMTUL SALAAM, 

I got both your letters today, just now. Kanu got the letter 
of the 5th die day before yesterday. Yesterday he didn’t come. 
He got the letter of the 9th yesterday. 

If you want to come to Belgaum, you may. Most probably I 
will stay there till the 21st. I will return here latest by the 24th. 

sister and son of Mahadev Desai 
^ Satish D. Kalelkar, addressee’s fiance 
. ^ 'the name has been omitted. 
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Katt j j will come from Rajkot. 'Probably he will go back 
to Rajk^ Thea he will go to M^re and from dierc to Tlri« 
vandruiil.. There is dius no question of Saraswad's coming to 
Belgaum. 

Yon nre out and out a fool. I didn’t write to Kand. He 
wrote on his own. You are needlessly suspicious that I (km’t 
trust you. 

We will discuss your future when we meet. About the 
land also, we will decide then. The wedding is fixed fen the 
18th. 

BUssmfpfim 

Bapu 

From a jAatostat of the Giiyarati; G.N. 379 


87, LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Seoaon, Waroka, 
April 13, 1937 

cm. PRABHA, 

I got your letter. 1 did not have any talk about you with 
Jayaprakash. He had no dme, nor had I. 1 only inquired 
about your health. That was enough. Mridula keeps on 
inquiring about you. I suppose you arc not likely to go to 
Ahmedabad now. Or will you? Won’t you most probably 
have to stay now with Fatlier in Srinagar? You ask for my 
orders. What orders can 1 give you? You should do there 
what you think to be your duty. You may come here only 
when it is convenient. How much will you have to worry 
about Sitab Diara now? 

Amtul Salaam will be coming shortly now. Take care of 
your health. Mirabehn has arrived. It is good tliat she has 
come. KLanti is at Bangalore. Address: C/o Y.M.C.A., Bangalore 
City. 

from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 3498 



68. LETTER TO HARlBHAU UPADHXATA 

. Apnl 13, 1937 

GHl. HARlBHAU, 

I have your letter. You have made a big change as 
regards hip<bath. Really useful changes can be made by the 
patient himself, with the help of Kuhnc’s and Just’s books. Nature- 
cure remedies are not like ordinary drugs. A patient can say diat 
a particular drug does not suit him, but only the vaidya who 
is treating him can say which one is likely to suit; In nature 
cure, on the other hand, the patient himself knows which reme- 
dies benefit him and, after he has submitted himself to sev^al 
restnctions, can himself decide as to what kind of remedies to 
employ and in what measures. The reason is that the guide can 
never know as well as tlie patient can, the changes that take place 
in the latter’s body. Do make whatever changes seem necessary. 
But keep me informed, as you did this time. I certainly wi^ 
that if no definite change is clearly visible this month, then you 
may spend a day in Dellii. Saraswati Gadodia owes her job to 
this remedy. Her guru is a kind maulvi. The only attraction 
for going to Delhi is that you can have the benefit of the advice 
of both. 1 carefully went through Bhandari’s book for five 
minutes. 1 was not attracted by it. What I want is Indian 
equivalents for technical terms, not definitions. A definition of 
a motor-car can be given, but I heard .it described as air-car 
only in Champaran. I cannot, therefore, give my opinion all at 
once. If you or somebody else tells me its special merits, then 
only can I express an opinion. There was a telegram from 
Bhandari to which I have not been able to reply, since I did 
not have a dictionary. Please convey this to him so that I need not 
write to him. 

What you have written about surgery is quite correct. 

Bltssings Jnm 

Bapu 

From Gqjarati: C.W. 6085. CSourtoy: Haribhau Upadhyaya 
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i DISCUSSION WITH A MiSStONAkr' 

[Before Apnl 14, 19371* 

umtosAMYi I have been follovinng >»our comments on the slatement 
regarding mass movement made by the Indian Christians. I wonder if those 
vdio made the statement were thinking of anything in the nature of a U§d 
right. It is, I think, a moral right they claim here rather titan a legal one, 

OANDHiji: My criticism would apply even if they had used 
the word ‘moral right*. But it is dear tliat Uicy mean a legal right, 
because for one thing there is no sucli tiling as a moral right, 
and secondly because in die very next para of die manifesto, 
in which they have referred to the Karachi kesolution^ on Funda- 
mental Rights, diey make it clear diat dicy mean by ‘right* legal 
right, A moral right, if dicre is any such thing, docs not need 
any asserting and defending. 

The main purpose of the manifesto was to dieck the agitation that is 
going on in certain quarters. 1 admit that if it was meant to be a protest, it 
was not properly drafted. 

That is why I have called it “an unfortunate document**. 
And is there anything like a moral right? Give me an illus- 
tradonl 

Have I not a moral right to speak? 

It is not a moral right, but a legal right. There is no 
right but is legal. Pivorced from legality moral right is a mis- 
nomer. And therefore you either enlbrcc a riglit or fight for 
it. Whereas nobody asserts one’s duty. He humbly performs it. I 
shall take an illustration. You are here. You feel like preach- 
ing to me the Gospel. I deny the right and ask you to go away. 

* This is extracted from “Weekly Letter’* by Mahadev Dcsai, who liad 
reported; “An Indian Christian missionary liad a long talk with Gandliiji the 
other day during which he put to Gandliiji questions arising from Gandhiji’s 
recent criticism of a joint manifesto issued by several mfluential Indian Chris- 
tian?.** Vide **An Unfortunate Document*’, pp. 47-8. 

^ Gandhiji left Wardha for Hudli on April 14, 1937. 

^ Vide Vd. XLV, pp. 370-2. 
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If you regard praying for me a duty, you ^vill quietly go away 
and pray for me. But if you claim the right to preadi to me, 
yon will call the police a^ appeal to them for {ueventing my 
obstructing you. That leads to a ch^. But your duty no one 
dare question. You pofcum k here or ebewfaere, and if yqpr 
prayers to God to diange my heart are genuine, God will 
fJiang e my heart What Chiisdanity, according to my interpre- 
tation of it, expects you to do is to p^y to Cfod to change my 
heart Duty is a debt Right belongs to a creditor, and it would 
be a funny thing indeed if a devout CSirisdan claimed to be a 
aeditor! 

You have otyected to Chrittian propagtada m the ground that Haryana 
are illiterate and ignorant. What would you aay of propaganda anungst 
non-Haryana? 

I have the same objection, because the vast mass of people 
of India would not understand the pros and cons of Christianity 
better than a cow. I repeat this simile in spite of the fact that 
it has been objected to. When I say I do not understand log- 
arithms any better than my cow, I do not mean any insult to 
my intelligence. In matters of theology the non-Harijan masses 
can undmtand no better than Harijans. I would take you 
to Segaon and show you that there is no distinction, so far as 
capacity to understand such things is concerned, between Hari- 
jans and non-Harijans. Try to preach the principles of Christian- 
ity to my wife. She can understand them no better than 
my cow. I can, because of the training that 1 have had. 

But we do not preach any theology. We simply talk of the life of Christ 
and tell tliem what a comfort His life and teaching have been to us. He 
has been our guide, we say, and ask others also to accept Him as their guide. 

Oh yes, you do say that. But when you say I must accept 
Jesus in preference to Ramakrishna Param^amsa, you will have 
to go into deep waters. That is why I say, let your life speak 
to us, even as die rose needs no speech but simply spreads its per- 
fume. Even the blind who do not see the rose perceive its 
fragrance. That is the secret of the Goqpel of the rose. But the 
Goqiel that Jesus preached is more subtle and fragrant tiban foe 
Gospel of foe rose. If the rose needs no agent, much less dom 
foe Goq>el of Christ need any agent 

But Uien your otyectioD is to foe pommeicial aspect of foe Chriitiin 
propaganda. Every true Qirittian will agree font no baiti foould be oiGeied. 

But what else is Christianity as it is preached nowadays? Not 
u n l ess you isolate foe proselytisang aspect from your educational 
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and wy ii c a l itutitalions are they any nvordi. -Why dioald 
itodeaii^ htemding Miakm tchooto and oolites be coinf>dtod <a 
even c|pected to attend Bible classes? If diey must understand 
the mepage (d* Jesus, vvhy not also of Buddha, Zoroaster and 
M a hoiie id? Why should the bait of education be offered Sx 
giving edNication [sic]? 

That was the oSd way, xiot the modem way. 

I can cite to you any numbo* of nuidem examples. Is^not 
the Bishop of Dornakal a modem? And what else is his open 
letter to ^e Dq[n‘essed Classes of India? It is full of baits. 

He r efaciea tt a type of CSuistiaiuty «^ich I do oot approve. But where 
there it no convulsion Jto attend the Bible cJaswa, and only education it 
given, what objection is there to educational iiutitutions run by hlisstons? 

There is a subtle kind of propaganda when you expect stu* 
dents to attend Bible classes. 

As regards hospitals, I think philanthropy without tlie dynamic[s] of tome 
religious teaching will not tell. 

Hien you commercialize your gift, for at die back of your 
mind is the feeling that because of your service some day die 
recipient of the gift will accept Glirist. Why stiould not your 
service be its own reward? 

But leave alone these. I think 1 can cite instances of exceptionally 
fine people who attract people to them by the example of tlicir lives. 

1 too can cite such instances. Andrews is one such. But 
they are exceptions. 

But then you must judge Qiiistianity by iu best representatives, and 
not the worst. 

I am not judging Christianity as a religion. I am miking 
of the way Christianity is being propagated, and you cannot 
judge it by exceptions, even as you may not judge die British 
system of Government by some fine specimens of Englishmen. No, 
let us rbinlt of the bulk of your people who preach the Gospel. 
Do dicy spread die perfume of their lives? That is to me die 
sole criterion. All I want them to do is to live Christian lives, 
not to annotate them. 1 have come to this view after labo* 
rious and prayerful search, and 1 am glad to say diat there is 
a growing body of Christians who acupt my view. 

Then, I dimild be obliged to hear from you your attitude to the per* 
sonality of Jesus. 
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I have often made it clear. I r^ard Jenu as a great teacher 
of humanity, but I do not r^^ard him aa die <mly begotten eon 
of God. Iliat cfnthet in iti material interpretation is quite Vmac* 
ceptabk. MetajSioricaUy we are all begotten sons of God, but 
for each of us there may be different begotten son <ff God in a 
qiecial sense. Thus for me Chaitanya may be the <nily b^otten 
son of God. 

But don't you bdieve in the ptrftelim of human nature, and don't you, 
bdieve that Jenu had attained perfection? 

I believe in the perfectahility of human nature. Jesus came as 
near to perfection as possible. To say that he was perfect is to 
deny God’s superiority to man. And.dien in this hiatter 1 have 
a tlieory of my own. Being necessarily limited by the bonds 
of fieshj we can attain perfection only after dissolution of the 
body. Therefore God alone is absolutely perfect. When he de- 
scends to earth, He of His own accord limits Himself. Jesus died 
on the Cross because he was limited by the flesli. 1 do not 
need eitlier the prophecies or the miracles to establish Jesus’s 
greatness as a teacher. Nothing can be more miraculous than the 
three years of his ministry. There is no miracle in the story of 
the multitude being fed on a handful of loaves. A magician can 
create that illusion. But woe worth the day on which a magi- 
cian would be hailed as the Saviour of humanity. As for Jesus 
raising the dead to life, well, I doubt if tlie men he raised were 
really dead. I raised a relative’s child from supposed death to 
life, but that was because the child was not dead, and but for 
my presence there she might have been cremated. But 1 saw 
that life was not extinct. I gave her an enema and she was 
restpred to life. There was no miracle about it. I do not deny 
that Jesus had certain psychic powers and he was undoubtedly 
filled witli the love of humanity. But he brought to life not 
people who were dead but who were believed to be dead. The 
laws of Nature are changeless, unchangeable, and there are no 
miracles in the sense of infringement or interruption of Nature’s 
laws. But we linuted bein^ fancy all kinds of things and im- 
pute our limitations to God. We may copy God, but not He 
us. We may not divide Time for Him, Time for Him is eternity. 
For us there is past, present and future. And vdiat is human 
life of a hundred years but lea dian a mere speck in the eter- 
nity of Time? 

HarijM, 17 - 4-1937 



CABLE TO ^*TfiE TIMES^* 


Waroka, 
[AprU 14, J937i* 

I HAVS CAREFULLY READ **THR TWES” COMMENT ON 

MY STATEMENT^. IT ~ SEEMS A BIO QyESnON WHEN 

IT DmrES THE CONGRESS TO TEST THE BONA FtDES 

BY TAKma OFFICE UNCX>NDmON.\LLV. MY ADVICE 
TO THE CONGRESS HAS ALWAA'S BEEN THAT OFFICE- 

ACCEPTANCE WOULD BE A FATAL BLUNDER WITHOUT 
A PREVIOUS UNDERSTANDLNG REGARIHNG SAFEC.l’ARDS 

WHICH ARE WITHIN THE GOVERNORS’ DISCIRI.TION. IN 

THE TEETH OF FIRST-CLASS LEGAL OPINION TO THE 

CONTRARY I RECARO LORD ZETLAND’S INTERPRET A'nON. 

UNACCEPTABLE. A REFUSAL TO SUBMIT HIS INTERPRETATION 
TO EXAMINATION BY A LEGAL TRIBUNAL WILL RAISE THE 
STRONG PRESUMPTION THAT THE BRrriSII GOVERNMENT 

HAD NO INTENTION OF DEALING FAIRLY BY THE 
MAJORITY P.VRTY WHOSE ADVANCED PROGt4AMMK THEY I/ISUKK. 
I PREFER AN HONOURABLE DKADIRlCK TO DISHONOl 1!- 

ABLE DAILY SCENES BETWEEN CONGRESS;,!! N A.M> 

GOVERNORS. FOR IN THE SENSE THE HRITISM 

GOVERNMENT MEAN THE WORKING OF THE ACT BY 

THE CONGRESS SEICSSS LMPOSSIBLE. IT IS THEREFORE 

FOR THE BRrriSH GOVERNMENT TO SHOW THE 

CONGRESS BY EVERY MEANS OPEN WITHIN THEIR 

CONSTITUTION THAT THE CONGRESS CAN ADVANCE 

TOWARDS rrs GOAL EVEN BY TAKLNG OFFICE. 

1 WISH EVERYONE CONCERNED WOULD BELIEVE ME 

THAT WITH ME THERE IS NO ^^irESTION VVHATSf>EVl,R 

OF FALSE PRK,STIGE. MY FUNCTION IS THAT OF A 

MEDIATOR BETWEEN THE CONGRESS AND THi; flOVERN- 

MENT, WHICH UNLIKE MANY CONGRESSMEN, I BELIES E TO 

BE CAPABLE OF BEING CO.VVERTED UNDER MORAL PRi;«i 
AS IT IS OF BEING COERCED UNDER PHYSICAL PRESSURE, 
after the ABOVE HAD BEEN PREPARED A 

* From Mahatma, Vol. IV, p. 184 
» FWr W*. 70-2, 
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nuMHLAPBic nnacAKir or ixkkd lotbiam*! ksobivt 
umxR* TO **rm tdos*' was kagbo m mt 

HAMM. ns A&OtniENT B BASED ON AM ABipED 

ponmoM TO wncK india b am trmcR rtaJmtitsk. 

ONE 81^ MOT THE SUOHTB8T MSOASD FCNl THE 
IfAJOKnY VIEW. 1 KSORET THBKBPMtS HD XETTBE 
CAULS FOR MO ALTERATION IN MY OPINION M 

STATED ABOVE. 

The Hindustan Ttnus, 16-4-1937 


91. CABLE TO '*THE TIMES^' 

[On or before April 15, 1937\^ 

LORD LOTHIAN’S SUGOESTION TO REFER DBPUTBS TO 
THE ELECTORATE IS SOUND IF IT CAN BE PROVED 

WORKABLE AND MOT PROHIBITIVELY EXPENSIVE. THE 
PRECEDENT I HAD IN UINO OF ARBITRATION WAS 
THAT OF THE REFERENCE BY THE TRANSVAAL AND 

THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT ON THE GRIEVANCES OF 

BRITISH INDIANS IN TERMS OF THE TRANSVAAL LAW 
3 OF 1885 TO THE THEN CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 

ORANGE FREE STATE AS THE SOLE ARBITRATOR. THE 

CALCUTTA “statesman” SUGGESTION^ AS TO GOVERNORS 
INVITINQ CONGRESS TO GO AHEAD WITH THE 

* In this, Lord Lothian had said: . If . . . the Govemon could 

constitutionally give the assurance which the Cohgress Committee asks for, 
would not the minoritiy in each Province protest vehemoitly against their 
giving this promise and would not such an undertaking conflict with the basic 
principle of constitutional democracy, namely, that neither the party in a 
minority nor the Governor should be able to exercise arbitrary power without 
a|q>eal to anybody? 

"... The discretion whidt a Governor has to exercise is sdietfaer 
his qiecial responsibility will better be discharged by accq>ting ot rgecting 
the advice of his Ministry wdten attempts at agreement have failed. His ded* 
non, as all past history shows, largely depends on whether the majority in tlie 
l,egitlature is united and resolute and wfaeiher it can count on the siqipart of 
die electorate in die event of a dissolution . . .” {Tht HmdaUm Tinm, 14-4-1937). 

2 Thif cable was rqiorted under the datedine: “London , .^aril 15”. 

I In its issue dated A|>ril 10, whidi read: “Hie Congim put befiire the 
deeton die d^nite statement that the sa fe gua r ds and special powers in the 
prment Acf make it absdutdy impossUde fiv a Congress nugority to put 
diRW^ its social programme fxx dealing with poverty and unen^Ioymeat 



I#CTTWt TO ULAVATt ASAR 


as 

raOO»AMllB|: ? QDTUNBD 0» THB OONQJUMS KUKCnOM 
MAJOTB«TO* j: WWUQ GO A U>NO WAV TO SATISW 
MB It THE MANDESTO BB RBOAIUMU) AS MBEBBY 

nxDSTiLATnait rr should, however, bb umdbrstood 

THAT ALL MY STATEMENTS ARE PURELY PERSONAL 
TO ME AND MADE _ WITHOUT CONSULTATION WITH 
PRIENDS AND ASSOCIATES. 

The Hindustan Tims, 17-4-1937 


92. LETTER TO ULAVATI .1SAR 


April 15, 1937 

cm. LILAVATT, 

If you steady your mind, you can do much. Steadiness will 
come only if you do cverydnng after careful thinking. 

I have no time just now to write to anybody else. Keep 
an account of every minute. 

Bkstmtt Jinn 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Mahadev tells me that Dwarkadas has had a relapse. My 
purpose in telling you this is to suggest that you also may go 
there if you feci concerned. ’ 

From a photostat of tlie Gujarati; G.N. 9358. Also G.W. €633. Courtesy: 
LUavati Asar 


. . . If the Act is really sudi that there is the tli|^test difficulty in the 
Governors* telling Congress leaders that there is nothing' to prevrat them going 
•hwid with the programme ou t l in ed in the election manifesto, then wo 
have to admit that we too have been mistaken about the Act” 

* Adopted by the A. I. C. C. in Bombay on August 22, 1936, the manifeNo 
g{ |w#A at Complete Indqsendenoc and a Con s titue n t AMcmbly* For the 
ottncis firum the manife st o, nde Appenrtia IH, 



93. ijnrnmw to associated press of wdw 

Kalyan, 

April 15, 1937 

Interviewed by the Anociated Prea as regards Lord Lodtian’s letter^ 
to the London Tirms,, Mahatma Gandlxi said that he had nodiing to add to 
vdiat be already stated in his cable^ to the London Turn (which Reutor had 
cabled to India). He added, however, that if he had anything to say furdier 
he would do so at Poona. 

On his attention being drawn to the cable from Sduth Afirica about the 
withdrawal of the anti>Aaiatic Bill from the South African Parliament, 
Mahatma Gandhi said that he wanted to study the cable before he exprened 
any opinion. 

'ITie interviewer referred to Mr. Rajagopalacliari’s statement, in wdiich 
he said that Mahatma Gandhi was “in tlic thick of it’’ and, before Ma h at m a 
Gandhi could be asked whether this meant his coming back to the Congress, 
Gandhiji forestalled the interviews: and said: 

It means nothing more nothing less than what it was. 1 
am in the thick of it. I am not rejoining tlie Ck)ngrc8S at pre- 
sent if tliat is what you mean. 

The HinSutan Times, 16-4-1937 


94. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Poona City, 

April 15, 1937 

MY DEAR RFBKL, 

I got your last letter yesterday as I was leaving Wardha. 
I am glad you were able to go to the villages. It is certainly 
good news that the surrounding villages are voluntarily taking 
village reform. No good work but spreads like the perfume of 
a rose. 

* Gandhiji, acixnnpanied by Kasturba, Mahadev Desai and otfaen passed 
through Kalyan tn rouU to Hvtdli According to GandU 1S15-194$-A DOaUed 
Qamciogf, Gandhiji “alighted at Kalyw and drove to Faraakutii”. 
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You^iwill take tibe additbaal man cardTuUy. Pleaae cb not 
take iwmb work dum you can without ruining your body. 

Lovfe. 

^ ROBBBlt 

[PS.I 

We leave tomg^t fcH* Belgaum. 

From tlie original: C.W« 3601. Courtety: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6401 


95. INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF INDIA 

Poona, 

April 15, 1937 

I have no set schemes. I respond to tlic situation as it arises. 

Regarding the future course of action Gandhiji said there was nothing 
to add to tlic former statements as nothing fresh had occurred. 

Later when he was shown the statement of the Madras leader, Mahatma 
Gandhi after a cursory perusal opined that it needed careful study before he 
could give his opinion on it. He added that he would do so as early as 
possible tomorrow after carefully going through it. All he would say tlmt 
the suggestion contained in the statement, which had tlic backing of all com* 
munitics, needed great consideration. 

A large crowd turned out at the station for darskan and Mahatma Gan- 
dhi taking the opportunity started collectiiig funds for Harijans. 

The Hindustan Times, 17-4-1937 


96. SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING, HUDLI-V 

April 16, 1937 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

Please speak up if my voice docs not reach you. I shall 
speak a little louder. I have agreed to say a few words before 
the President starts the discusnon. During the next six days I 
^all try to participate in the meetings as much as 1 can. 

One thing I wish ■ to mention right at the outset. Wlien 
I arrived in the morning, someone remarked that if tlie Faizpur 
Congress was Jawaharlal’s,- the Hudli Congress was gmng to be 
Gandhi’s. It was conveyed to me by the President or someone 

^ A report of Um .por ch oppeored in Harijan 1<5-1937. 
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tUe. 1 know it was laid in jeit. But it pained me that 
•uch a thing ihoukl be laid even in jeit. It it a itn to imagine 
even in jeit that diere can be any rivalry between Jawaharlal and 
me, or die Gongren and die Gaindhi Seva San|^. The Gandhi 
Seva San^ is not opposed to the Gongren. It is meant to serve 
the Gongren. How could die Sangh be opposed to die Goi^ren 
when it was conceived in order to carry out the conitrucdve 
programme of the Gongress? But I would go even furdier. The 
Gongren represents die millions. The Sangh rqnxsents us. 
The members of the Sangh are ather thrir own represmtadves 
or the representatives of truth and non-violence. You can say 
that the whole world should be the representative of truth and non- 
violence. But that is a different matter. The members of die Sangh 
would, under die present situadon, represent only themselves. 
But do we not want to be the repr^entadves of the millions as 
well? And it is the Gongress iriiich is pledged to be the voice 
of the suffering millicms. How, then, can there be any opposi- 
don between us and die Gongress? I would go to the extent 
of saying that the Sangh can have rivalry with none at all. Let 
no one suggest even in jest that there can possibly be any rivalry 
between the Sangh and the Gongress. For, it would be an un- 
truth. And it is forbidden to speak an untruth even in jest. 
Anyone who hears it must promptly stop it. I wish to give you 
a warning. Surely, we do not intend to indulge in a fight 
with anyone. We cannot even talk in such terms. 

Another thing which I wish to suggest is whedier it would 
not be better to change the name of the Gandhi Seva Sangh. 
You have associated my name with the Sangh. This does not 
mean that my field of operation is limited only to this. I widi 
to make the whole of India my field of activity. I have sug- 
gested a way and you have accepted it. But it is not good for 
us to worship an individual. Only an ideal or a principle can 
be worshipped. You have agreed to carry out the programme 
I placed l^ore the country in 1920. Only that part of it which 
you have assimilated and digested belongs to you. . My faith in 
^at programme is blister than ever. But will you abandon 
die programme if I say that my faith in it has dwindled? You 
cannot give it up even if I do so. You diould not become my 
worshippers. You can worship truth and non-violence. When 
you have accepted a thing, it belongs to you independently. 
And oply what independently belongs to you can be really 
yours. Like food, only what you have assimilated would serve 
you any purpose. When we accept lometme’i ideas but do not 
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litem, absorb diem intdOectually but not emotkmally and 
do not translate them into {Mractice, it is a land of indigestion. 
It is ad intellectual loaury. Ill-digested ideas are mudi worse 
than iU-digested food. Thera is a cure for ill-digested food; 
but iltdi^eMed ideas harm the spirit and diere is no cure for it. 
It is right that I should help you. You have a ri^t to pick up 
a quaiTcl widi me if I say anydiing vdiich is contrary to what 
I said in 1920. You must consider indefiendently whether I have 
improved upon diose ideas or allowed them to degenerate. Let 
me tell you that day by day I am marching ahead in the direc- 
don of progress and the appUcadon of my principles covers a 
wider field. You will have to judge if I am progressing in the 
right direction. You cannot do so if you do not exercise your 
power of independent judgment. • The world will ridicule you 
if you keep on sdcking to my name. But diere is another -and 
graver danger. I have a fear that die Sangh may degenerate 
into a sect. If such a thing is possible while I am sdll alive, 
what may not happen when I am gone? Whenever a diffi- 
cult situation arises, you would refer to my writings in Totmg India 
and Harijan and swear by them to support your ovni argument. It 
would be proper to cremate all my writings with my body. I 
am not saying this out of any sense of modesty. Have I not 
already said tliat the world is not going to lose anything even if 
all our Vedas are destroyed and only the first mantra of Iskopa-^ 
nishad survives? And what purpose would be served even by 
that mantra if we do not understand it and follow it in our ac- 
tions? Wliatever I have said or written is useful only to the 
extent that it can help you in understanding and digesting the 
principles of truth and non-violence. Hence you must give a 
serious tiiought to what I am saying today. 

My faith in truth and non-violence becomes stronger every 
day. And as I go on applying these principles to my life, I go 
on making progress, and with that my ideas acquire a fresh quali- 
ty. This does not mean that I am disorganized and my mind 
is not steady, or that my intellect is becoming shaky. ' I claim 
tiiat my intellect has not lost its sharpness even though I have 
aged. It is not as if I was making thoughtless statements. My 
intellect continues to grow and in the matter of truth and non- 
violence it comes face to face with new things every day. And 
1 find new light in them. I find new meanings in than every day. 
Hence, I continue to give new suggestions to the organizations 
like the Spinners’ Association, Harijan Sevak Sang^, Village 
Industries Association etc. This means that these mganizations 
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and tfadr organbsers are very mudi ative. And like a tree 
they wUl go on acquiring a dianging quatity assuming ever new 
forms. Thm mmt is diat they ^uld grow and progress. They 
would meet their ^mnfoU if they do not do so. I for one do 
not feel at all drat I am going down. I want you to march 
with me in die direction of progress. 

f am not keen to know wh^ would happen when I am dead. 
My only desire is that the Sangh should always grow like a tree. 
If you worship the ide^s — ^not me — ^you should remove my name 
from the name of the Sangh. You should not be so much at- 
tached to my name. Vou must measure each action of yours 
with the yardstick of trudi and non-violence. If you make this 
your yardstick, you will be able to deliberate on all problems 
without any fear even after I am gone. All of you who have 
come here should always be fully awake. You are going to face 
problems which will demand from you a fresh outlook. I hope 
that with the light of truth you will be able to do so. 

[From Hindi] 

Gandhi Seva Sanghke Tritiya Varshik Adhiveshan {Hudli, Kamatak)ka Vivaran, 

pp. 8-10 


97. SPIM'ERS’ WAGES 

The Council of the A. I. S. A. passed the following important 
resolutions at its meeting at Wardha on the 23rd and 24th 
ultimo:* 

When die scheme was inaugurated many workers had grave 
doubts about its success. They had thought tliat the consequent 
rise in the price of khadi will adversely affect the sales. Expe- 
rience has dispelled the fears and tlic Council is anxious to take 
a further step forward, if it can at ail be taken, at an early 
date. Whilst, therefore, tliere need be no haste about taking 
the furtlier step, workers may not be lazy about it either. They 
should know tiiat tlie goal is eight annas per day of eight hours. 
We have only nominally reached tliree annas which are evenly 
distributed between increase and efficiency. The efficiency earn- 
ings do not directly affect die sale price. If anything, the effi- 
ciency of spinners improves the quality of khadi. The direct 
increase in the wages undoubtedly raises the prices, but its bur- 
den is broken by the improvement in quality. Then the increase 

* The resolutions are not re|»oduced here. 
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is 1^ judiciously regulated as to aflfect die poorer buyer not at 
all "<» very sUghtly. I have no maimer of doubt that if <mly 
the workers will themselves be more efficient, more vigilant and 
more faithful, diey will hasten the day when sjdnners can easily 
eahi ci^t annas per day of mght hours’ work widiout in- 
volving a phenomenal rise in the sale price. More scientific 
knowledge must improve die capacity of hand-gins, carding-bows 
and spinning-wheels. Greater observation of spimiers’ work must 
result in their being more skilled and more efficient. Greater 
grasp of administrative detail and greater faithfulness must mean 
a substantial decrease in overhead charges. In other words, our 
ignorance of the science of kliadi is at the bottom of our pre- 
sent inability to reach the goal of eight annas per day. The 
resolution is intended as a spur to effort. God helps only the 
ever-watchful. 

Harijan, 17-4-1937 


98, BAD IF TRUE 

Shri P. O. Phillip of the National Christian Council has 
received the following complaint from .Travancore: 

Many thanks for your letter. I am consoled by tlie fact tliat the 
Mahatma will use liis influence in removing the ill-feeling of the caste 
Hindus in Travancorc towards Christians and the Dqiressed Class con- 
verts. Last week, while my evangelist Jacob was returning from a 
Clturch in North Travancore after the ba]>tism of eight Pariahs, he was 
stopped by a Hindu Excise (Government) peon and was seriously assault- 
ed. One of his c>'cs is injured by the blows. Tlie {icon said Uic evan- 
gelist had no business to teach and prepare people for baptism after tlie 
Temple-entry Proclamation. I have written about tlus to the The Madras 
Mail and tlie Manorama, but my note lias not appeared in U»c f>apers. 
Will you please give publicity to the hideous act? .Such acts arc not iso- 
lated ones, but are perpetrated with the knowledge of influential caste 
Hindus who want to suppress if possible tlie progress of Chrbtianity. 
You may forward a copy of this note to Mr. Gandhi. Communal hatred 
is on the increase after the Tcm]de-eatry Proclamationl 

A similar complaint was received by me a few weeks ago 
through the same source. I have forwarded the papers to the 
Travancore Harijan Sevak Sangh for investigation. Meantime 
I have the foregoing. The brief postcard contains most serious 
allegations. The writer claims that 
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1. die act! are not iaokted; 

2. they are perpetrated with die knowledge cd* influential 
ca^ Hindui; 

3. caite Hindus want to suppress if possible the p rogress of 
CSiristianity; 

4. communal hatred is on the increase after the Temple- 
entry Proclamation. 

Now diese statements oug^t not to be lightly made. I advise 
(he writer to furnish i»oo& to the Hainan Sevak Sang^ who, I 
promise, will thoroughly investigate die whole complaint The 
Sangh has a retired High Court judge as its President and a 
most conscientious and cultured man as its Secretary. 1 myself 
will have no hesitation in doaoundng the slightest departure by 
caste Hindus from the strictest non-violence. It is difficult for me 
to see >diy communal hatred should be on the increase because 
of the Temple-entry Proclamation. Certainly I observed none 
diuing my 'recent tour in Travancore. And in so far as speci- 
fic charges of molestation are concerned I would advise Shri 
Phillip’s correspondent to file complaints in the local courts. I 
may mention that I received complaints of a contrary nature from 
caste Hindus alleging that Harijans living in or near Christian 
cherts were molested by Christians. I refused to publish the state- 
ments and referred the writers to the local courts. I would have 
likewise treated the foregoing postcard but for the very serious 
allegations contained in it. They could only be dealt with 
publicly and by a public investigation. 

Harijan, 17-4-1937 


99. A. /. V. /. A. TRAimjfG SCHOOL 

This school has gone through several vicissitudes because of 
the inexperience of the management. The A. I. V. I. A. has to cut its 
way as it proceeds through an unbeaten track. A year’s experience 
and experimenting have made the management less ambitious. The 
teachers tiiemselves are training themselves throu^ experimenting. 
And whenithe next term commences, there will be greater pre- 
paredn^ than hitherto. Here is the unambitiotis but more real- 
istic fnoqiectus of the schob'l:* 

The icademic year of the AU-India \^nage Industries Association 

Tnuning School Car Village Woricers will b^in fiwn 1st July 1937. . . . 

1 Only extracts are rqirodaced here. 
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If 1. IBn di will be tibw mediiiiB of ioilraetioo* 

2* The ocMine win be me fiw as may be fiw a period of 12 mmdia, 
of aducb two inoatbf will have to be ipeot io idUage^uplilt oeotree Ibr 
practical study, la the first 10 moaths traiaing ia the feUowiog indua* 
tries» together vnfh toioe dieoretkal kaowftedge ibr village work» will be 
given: 

1. Faddy<4iuddng and grinding 

2. Paper-making 

3. OU-presring by fAaat 

4. Date-palm gm making 

5. Bee»keq^ing 

Students will have to select one of the above industries and devote 
six hours every day to it. 

S. Students will be examined at the end of the year and^ if found 
necessary, the course may be prolonged. 

4. Applicants for admission should notvbe less than 18 years of 
age and should possess a healthy body. On arrival, such of those as the 
School Committee requires will undergo preliminary examination and 
will be expected to pass a test equal to what is known as die Vernacular 
Middle Course, and may be rqfected if they do not possess adequate 
knowledge. Ihey should have a working knowledge of Hindi, thould 
be habitual wearers of khadi and should be prepared to do manual 
work such as sanitary service, kitchen %vork and spinning, and such other 
work as may be required under the discipline of the School. ... 

Let the applicants study the prospectus carefully. Those who 
are disinclined to do manual labour and apply themselves to the 
practical learning of the industry of their dioice will be dis- 
appointed. Those who appreciated the necessity of mastering 
the industries mentioned will find ample scope for their talents. 

Harijan, 17 - 4-1937 



100. FORSTUDEjrrS 


Though this letter* was received about the end of February 
last, I am able to deal with it only now. It raises issues of great 
importance, each demanding large enough space for two columns 
of Harijaa. But 1 must be brief. 

The very diificuldc^ the student raises, though serious in 
their setting, ve of his own making. The very mention of them 
must show the falsity of his position and of -the educational 
system in our country. It turns education into a purely commer- 
cial product to be converted into money. For me education 
has a much nobler purpose. I.et the student count himself as one 
among millions and he will discover that millions of yoiuig men 
and women of his age cannot fulfil the conditions which he will 
have his degree to do. Why should he make himself responsible 
for the maintenance of all die relatives he mentions ? Why sliould 
the grown-up ones, if of sound body, not labour for their mainte- 
nance? It is wrong to have many drones to one busy bee — 
though a male. 

The remedy lies in his unlearning many things. He must 
revise his ideas of education. His sisters ought not to repeat the 
expensive education tliat he had. They can develop tlieir intelli-’ 
gence through learning some handicraft in a scientific manner. 
The moment they do so, tliey have development of die mind side 
by side mth diat of die body. And if they will learn to regard 
themselves as servants of humanity rather dian its exploiters, 
they will have development of die heart, i.e., die soul as 
well. And they will become equal earners of bread with their 
brother. 

I might as well discuss here his sister’s marriage to wliich refer- 
ence hM been made in the letter. I do not know what is meant 
by marriage taking place ‘sooner rather than later’. In no case 
need it take place before diey are 20 years old. It is no use 
thinking so many years in advance. And if he will revise the 
whole scheme of life, he will have the sisters to choose their 

* The letter is not reproduced here. The correspondent said diat Gandhiji 
had not done justice to “a student” in his reply; oidt Vol. LXIV, pp. 219-20. 
He also asked for a “deuiled, practical and comprdiensive soluticm” to some 
of his person^ proUems. 
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partiiMi9 and die cerenumy need never cost more than five rupees 
eacb» If that. I have been present at several such ceremonies. And 
die hliribands or their elders have been graduates in fair circums* 
tancei. 

It is pathetic to find the student so helpless as not to 
know how and where to have spinning lessons. Xet liim make 
a diligent search in Lucknow and he will find tliat there are young 
men enough to teacli him. But he need not confine himself to 
spinning, though it too is fast becoming a full-time occupation 
able to give a viilage^minded man or woman his or her Iiveli« 
hood. I hope I have said here sufficient to enable him to dot 
the i’s and cross die fs. 

And now for contraceptives. Even here, tlic difficulty is 
imaginary. He is wrong in underrating his wife’s intelligence. 

I have no doubt whatsoever that if slic is the ordinary type of 
womanhood, she will readily respond to his self-restraint. Let 
him be true to himself and ask himself whedicr he has enough 
of it himself. All the evidence in my possession goes to sliow 
that it is man wlio lacks tlie power of self-restraint more tlian 
woman. But tlicrc is no need for belittling his own inability 
to exercise restiaint. He must manfully face the prospect of a 
large family and discover the best means of supporting diem. 
He must know that against die millions who arc strangers to 
the use of contraceptives, there arc possibly a few diousaiid who 
use them. The millions are in no dread of having to breed their 
cliildrcn diough the latter may not all be wanted. I suggest that 
it is cowardly to refuse to face the consequences of one’s acts. 
Persons who use contraceptives will never learn the virtue of self- 
restraint. They will not need it. Self-indulgcucc with con- 
traceptives may prevent the coming of children but will sap die 
vitality of bodi men ad women — ^pcriiaps more of men than of 
women. It is unmanly to refuse battle with the devil. Let my 
correspondent resolve upon self-restraint as the only sure and 
honourable method of avoiding unwanted cliildren. What diough 
he and his fail in die effort a hundred times? Joy is in the battle. 
The result comes by the grace of God. 

HarijaUf 17 - 4-1937 



JOl. *OUR PARTIAL SIGHT^ 

The reader will remember Rajkumari Amrit Kamr’s letter^ 
to me publidied in diese columns some weeks ago. She received 
on it» some time ago, a ktter from an English friend. She sent 
it to me to read. It contained so much that was good that I asked 
fiir permisnon to publish die relevant portion. This she readily 
gave and cofued it imr me. Here are the passages: 

I have beea meaning to write to you ever ttnee 1 read in Hm^ 
your &ae letter to Mr. Gandhi. 1 dimt to tell you how very much I 
feel with you about what you said with regard to missionary work and 
to thank you for saying it in your own way to a man Uke Mahat* 
maji. When I was in India, first as a very undeveloped girl thrust 
into a C. M. S. atmoiphcre, very many years ago, I felt that the ap- 
proach of the minionaries to the people of India was all wrong and I 
had lonely times of being up against the whole system and yet not 
exactly being able to formulate my idea or talk to others with any chance 
of being understood. I was also, set wondering if we as British people 
had any right to be ruling India, and I remmber expressing this in 
those early days and being firmly dealt with! But ever since those 
days as my thought life has developed I have been getting to feel diat 
fundamentally the whole position of the British in India was wrong 
and that the missionaries as a whole w^ sharing in the superiority com- 
plex of those who ruled. 1 .am regarded, I know, as a real black 
sheep in missionary circles. So I can thoroughly sympathize with criti* 
asm that I am sure you have met with from those quarters! But wliat you 
said needed saying by someone who was a Christian and who yet saw a 
different way of sharing her foith with others. And it makes all the 
difference when someone like you who is known and has a position in 
the country says these things. 

We sing in our Churches in England that grand hymn, whose 
^vords I expect you know, wriuen by that inspired blind poet Geoige 
Matheson: 

Gather ui in; we wmhip only Thee 

In varied names we stretdi a oommon hand; 

In diverse forms a common soul we see; 

1 Vid$ Vd. LXIV, pp. 325-7. 
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mu^ ^ip$ we week one ipliii land; 

CSather ut in. 

I' l la ch wem one cokmr in Tky rainbow light, 

Ibich looln upon one tint and catk it heaven, 

Thou art the fubien of oua partial tight; 

Wo are not perfect till we find die aeven; 

Gather u$ in. 

Anyway it is a step beyond *From Green Land's Icy MbuntainsM 

But I sOmetiznes wonder if the people here who sing this realise its 

intplicatioot. 

I/arijm, 17-4-1937 

102. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

HuDU, SULDHAI, P.O., 

4^ 17, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

Your letter. 

It is now just before morning prayer time. The night was 
quite cool. 1 slept on the beautiful soft ground. Gosibehn 
and Perin are here. Khan Saheb of course. 

If we are to re-introduce village articles after being used to 
the Western style, we shall have to be patient and inventive. 
That the pen requires constant dipping is a good point. It lessens 
fatigue. That the fountain-pen saves time is not an unmixed 
blessing. The village pen and ink undoubtedly admit of im- 
provement. That can only come when you and I use these 
things. 

The rule to which you took objection has been altered so as 
to answer your objection. 

There was a dispute between Transvaal and British Gov- 
ernments. The matter was referred to arbitration by the Gov- 
ernments. 

Love. 

Tours, 

Robber 

Fiom the original: C.W. 3602. Ckwrtesy; Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 641 1 
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103. LETim TO PARIKSHITLAL 1. MAjfMUDAR " 

April J7, 1937 

BHAl PAMXffllTLAL, 

I have not nvrittm to you at all recently. I unote to 
die Hindu Misskm. We diould investigate. If the CSuisdans 
are holding out inducements to iwin over Harijans, nodiing more 
need be done beyond publishing the facts. It is of course our duty 
to remove the hardships the Harijans may be sufiering. 

BUssuigs jnm 

Bapv 

From a (riiottMtmt of the Guyarati: G.N. 3958. Abo C.W. 143. Courtesy: 
Parikshitlal L. Majmudar 


104. LETTER TO HASAMAU SHAMJI 

April 17, 1937 

I received your letter. The questions you have asked ‘ can be 
raised more or less about all [religions]. I am just telling you 
my impression after reading the whole biography of the Prophet. 
If I start looking for imperfections and faults, I can find many 
but while doing so a man begins to despair and there is no reason 
to desqiair. 

1 left out about die hearing of the inner voice because while 
replying I did not have your letter before me. One who wants 
to hear the inner voice should observe fivc_yo»MU*. The rules 
laid down for the observance of yamas should be adhered to and 
in order to do that one should devote as much dme as possible 
to the repetition of His name so that it becomes as natural as 
breathing and the repetition should become as orderly as die 
beating of our heart. We do not hear our heartbeats but die 

* The addranee had been repeatedly writing to GantUuji about the ihort> 
comings of Islam. 

* According to Pataiuali’s rogastOra, Uicae are: ahimsa (non-violence), 
mtjw (truth), atkga (non^ttealing), Mimaekaiya (celibacy) and afmgraha (non- 
possessioo). 
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<Ma lieatuig. Siimbrly die repditioii of KBs aMue tliooUi 
have written on the subject many times in my wrticles. 

gl^m Gujarati] 

Fiem<be maniMcript <rfMalM^ev D<Mi*» 0ury. GotirWiy: Numyui Detai 

ioi SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING, 

HUDU-II 

April 17, 1937 

BROTHERS AMD SISTERS, 

At the outset I widi to say a few things which are not rck- 
vant to the subject under discussion. Or. Batra is here. I had 
requested him to give a helping hand in the sanitation arrange- 
ments. He told me a few things which 1 want to tell you about. 

First, die soil here is sandy. For washing we need allcali 
in more or less degree. Sand contains no alkali. It is to be 
found only in earth. Therefore earth is our soap. We cannot 
wash our hands as effectively with sand as wifo earth. We 
should remember that there diould eidier be earth placed in heaps 
outside latrines or members should use soap to wash their hands. 

Second, it has been noticed that some people put their 
soiled utensils into the drums filled with water. This is bad 
for health and bad according to tradition. 

Tliird, those who serve are sometimes seen to serve liquids 
with dieir hands instead of with ladles. We should always serve 
liquids with a spoon or a ladle. Devotees of Truth should pay 
attention to small tilings. If they do not, they are lazy and lazi- 
ness is a form of violence. 

Now take the subject imder consideration. It is a good tiling 
that this discussion is taking place. I have myself been confused and 
I am still not very clear. I do not wholly agree with what Ganga- 
dliarrao' and A^arya Bhagwat have said. It is of course cor- 
rect that a man cannot go by his own opinion in everything. 
Where we arc not sure of the correctness of our opinion we should 
consult our eiders. The consultation is necessary. But it is not 
so here. I myself wanted to know your opinion as to whether 
* we should go into Legislatures. This is not something which we 
should decide for all time. I know that roy opposition to going 
into Legislatures has now conriderably sedbened. But there has 
been, no loss of principk here. An<f where there is no loss of 
principle involved I like to know what people’s vrishes are. I 

* Gaagadharrao Dedapande, abo known as *Ramataka Keiari’ 
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wm M wtmMppa oi TtxtAt mad J am mbo a. fenraat of peq^k. 
I am affected by die ^OMfdicre. My reqpoiue is gcaierally ia conr 
ibrmity with ^ atmosphere. What I said at KitDa was oo% 
rect for the tiine. What I said at Faizpur was abo correct* t 
keep myself equipped for meeting the needs of the season. If it rains 
I use an umtMella» if it is cold 1 can wrap myself in woollenr 
and in sumnmr there is muslin which is liglit as air m* some such 
diing. to cover me. People have agreed foat this is riglit. There 
has been no change in my ideas. But 1 express diem in keeping 
widi the prevailing imd. 

Now I take die question Kakasaheb has posed. He asks 
whether I am the same man who had advocated non-co-opo-atum 
from 1920 to 1922 or whedier I have changed. My answer is 
that 1 am die same man. If I was a non-co-opo-ator then, 1 
am a non>co^perator now. But the fact is that even at that 
time 1 was in reality a co-operator. A Briddi magistrate hnd 
told me that, though I showed myself as a non-co-operator, at 
heart 1 sought co-operation. I told him that he was right. 
Non-co-operation is not somediing 1 have accepted for all time. 
When I find that India can advance through co-operation, I will 
accept co-operation. Following my 21 -day* fast I had said in a 
statement that co-operation was my religion and that I would 
die for co-operation provided I got it with honour. 

Today we are going into the Legislatures not to give but to 
take co-operadon. The atmosphere today is changed. We will 
have to seek remedies to suit the change in the atmosphere. I 
must refer here to something Premabehn said* yesterday. Whe- 
ther she said it in jest or as sarcasm does not matter. But I can- 
not understand what kind of jest it was. It was no occasion 
for jest. I could only conclude that she said it out of 'her expe- 
rience. If that was so, it is not right. My own experience is the 
opposite. I have not become what I am in the sense it has been 
suggested. Truth came to me when I was yet an infant. Ahimsa 
came to me \riien I was eighteen. My intellect was not mature 
then. Even today I do not pride myself on my intellect. At 
school the teachers did not consider me a very bright boy. They 
knew I was a good boy, but not a bright boy. I never knew 
first class and second class. I barely passed. I was a dull boy. 

> Fiotn May 8 to 29 in 1933; vidt VoL LV. 

* had spoken on the question of monbeis ttf the Gancfiii Seva Sangh 
stantfing for electioa to the Legidadve Coundls. On 'Gimdhiij’s explaining to 
her diat her diooghts were unnutture, die had resolved hot to make any public 
qpeedi %r « year. Fidr alto ''Letter to Psemafaehn Kantak", 13-5-1937. 
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I co^ not eVtn speak properly. Even when 1 went t» South 
Afric^ S went <»»ly as a clerk. I did not go anywhere, tike 
Hierdlsiidudi Mdita, charging a thousand rupees as a day’s fee. 
1 waiito get ^150 annually. My knowledge of rules and regu> 
Utioni w I am not a learned man. I am a wordupper 

ot Truth. In Soudt Africa I found myself m die midst of Mus- 
lims. Mohanuned I know only as a name. About MusUms 1 
knew nothing. I told them the story of Harishchandra. Even 
this absurdity influenced diem a great deal. Much later I took 
to politics. But the groundwork had been laid much before. 
When I saw diat in the into^ts of Truth and 'non-violence I had 
to take part in politics I did’ so. But my experioice is that my 
influence among people is not because of my political work. This 
is hundred per centtrue. If at Saswad the experience is different, 
I do not know. But this has been my experience all alnog* 1 
went to Ghamparan also at the request of Brijkishore Babu*. I 
had merely seen him. People also knew him only as a lawyer. 
He had not even heard of the Congress. I told diem all not 
even to mention the Congress. Rajcndra Babu never even dreamt 
of bringing him into die Congress, This occurred to me later. 
Even today diere are diousands in India who have no need of 
swaraj. Take Segaon itself, where I live. It is in Maharashtra 
and people in Maharashtra are very political-minded. But even 
they don’t ask for swaraj. I do not mention Congress to them, 
because they will not understand it. They understand die ques- 
tion of untouchability and they also oppose untouchability. To 
women I talk about die cliarkha, about children. If I speak 
to them about the Legislatures they may ask me if I would Mng 
them a couple of bags of foodgrains from there. What is the 
condition of India as a whole today? The talk of bread is all 
that the people understand. They have no use for politics. I have 
led campaigns in all parts of India, but never in die name of the 
Goi^ess. Nowhere have I worked in diat fasliion. Today in 
Ghamparan people in their thousands talk about the Congress. It 
is' the fruit of those six months of work in the course of which the 
Congress was not so much as mentioned. They respect the Con- 
gress because they consider these gentlemen their well-wishers. 

There may be some amongst you, too, who diink that Truth 
and non-violence will advance only through politics. I must 
tell diem very clearly diat Truth and non-vfolence are not depend- 
ent on anydiing. Ihey are independent forces, If you want 


> Father of Pmliluwati 
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to be tbe of m^t Khaa Saheb calb Allah, 1 call 

Rania and Clhriitt^ call CSirist <x God, you inay do io. If 
you d(»i’t widi lo, no harm n dime to i£m. If God is independ* 
eat of you and iiie. He does not need politics. He doM not need ' 
you and me. There are miUkms who are in quest of Him. 
Very few have had a gUmpse of Him. I myself have been wot' 
shipjdng Him for the last fifty years. In Him I find daily new 
strength, new things. If today 1 find it necessary to argue with 
you it means that 1 have not been able to imbibe all these things 
to. die extent I should have. What is moral strength? Rama- 
nama is the same thing for all. But wdicn one man utters the 
ntune it makes an impact. Another’s uttering makes none. 
What is the reason? The reason is that one has merged oneself 
in it. Another plays upon it as one might on a sitar or a violin. 
A parrot also utters Ramanamar but it does not touch its heart. 
It cannot understand its significance. I am not a worshipper (d* 
small things. Can a man who has been saying that no man is his 
guru, who has accepted no living person as his guru, be a wor- 
diipper of something that depends on politics? Truth and non- 
violmce are precious commodities. They are neutral; they are 
unique things and the articles needed for their worship arc also 
unique. Let Premabehn forget all this. 

Jamnalalji has said that if wc go into the Legislatures today 
we cannot pursue Truth and non-violence. He has uttered 
somediirig of great import. I don’t agree with it. If Truth 
and non-violence cannot be pursued, then democracy also cannot 
be practised, for in that case it will be against Truth and non- 
violence. If you believe in democracy wc shall' have to work 
for the good of the millions. To do good to the millions wc cannot 
all of us assemble in one place. We shall have to elect a few 
representatives. If they arc true servants of the people, if they are 
true democrats, they will, with a pure heart, try to understand the 
wishes of the people and will voice them. When in 1920 the 
question arose of amending the objective of the Congress and Bipin 
Oumdra Pal suggested democratic swaraj in place of swaraJ, I 
opposed it because i^en I analyse swaraj I find that without 
deiOBOcracy there can ‘ be no swaraj. What Pal intended was 
implied in the word swaraj itself. In swaraj, too, the Legislatures 
will retain more or less their present structure, though it is pos- 
able there may be some change in the external form. Let us at 
as we are sit^tg here instead of in chain and palaces. About 
one-tiWrd of die people who should have the right to vote have 
acquired die franchise. After some time die number of voters 
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may i||||^ 120 milUon. It is no small diii^ tliat tixlay 30 iml> 
ikm pp^fe can vote. Thousands of our workers have apj^oadi- 
ed and dus had nev^* been done before. The Oongress 

messti^ has spread more widely. It is not a nnsdl thing. ~ I 
had bm diinldng whether it is right for members of the Gandhi 
Seva Samgh to carry diis message. I told dH>8e who asked me 
diat there was no harm in doing so. So long as there is room in 
the Cbngress for Troth and non-violence, so long as it does not 
say good-bye to the programme of 1920, we diall continue to be 
an organ of the Cfongress. We_ are not an institution created 
tmder the Gongren. We are a volimtary organization. The All- 
India Spinners* Association, and All-India Village Industries 
Association are organizations created by tlie Congress. But Gan- 
dhi Seva San^ is not created by the Congress. It came into exist- 
ence in 1923 to save die programme of 1920 at a time when I 
was Undergoing six years* imprisonment and when there was no 
talk of my being released. Even if the Congress gives up the 
constructive programme tomorrow, the Sangh will not cease to 
exist. It will carry on that programme. Constructive programme 
is the permanent programme of Gandhi Seva Sangh. If it gfives 
it up it will cease to be. In 1923 Motilalji and other leaders 
had taken the Councils programme in hand. It was not for us 
u> quarrel with them. We also had to keep intact this real pro- 
gramme of the Congress because I know that if the Congress 
gives up the programme of 1920, it will be destroyed. What 
else could we have ^ne in such a situation? Today also I say 
that there is no other programme betides this. But constructive 
programme is not, like Truth and non-violence, valid for all 
time. Take die charklia. If you g^ to the North Pole or to the 
Himalayan peaks or to Tibet, the talk of cotton won’t do. Still I 
say that the constructive programme is for the good of our 
millions. Legislatures are only for a few. But the constructive 
jnogramme is for alL Therefore it is right for me to stay with 
the thirty crores who stand apart from the three crore. Only a few 
will go, can go, into the Legislatures. I have told people who 
have written to me asking my advice not to get themselves into 
this. But they did the very opposite saying they couldn’t help it. 
Sardar took away forcibly even th<»c people whom we wanted^ to 
keep. The exanqile of Dr. Gopichand of die Punjab is before you. 
The same thing happened with others. Sardar was reqiontible for 
this betrayal. I had to say that what he had done was right. 
If he had not done it he would have been defeated at. any rate in 
Gtgarat. If I had told not to go, be would not have gone. 
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if fioday I am adaed, I diall ay diat what fae did was ri|^t. 
Ha natter has an intereatiiig history. It^i^i adced my ofaumit 
but after foiii|;, ntrt befim. He considered it his duty to aoc 
ai^ la went. I said I did not like it. But he did tike rif^t 
tiung. Much work has been done in Madras. The workers diere 
are members of die Sinnners’ Association. ' Most of die work was 
done through them, ^oday Rajagopalachari has left. Tomorrow 
if I ask Sardar Vallaidibhai, Rajendra Babu or Jamnalalji, they 
may also leave. But then our Sangh will be reduced into a 
small band. 

We want that everyone diould become a member of the 
Sangh. But the question before me today is, if we stop every- 
one who is with us from going into the Coimcib, wll it not 
harm our own work? For where will the Congirm fed men? 
And members of the Gandhi Seva Sangh did just this. I feel 
that diey have done their duty. If they had not done so the 
Goi^fress would not have been victorious in the same degree as 
It is. The Sangh is of no importance as compared with the 
Congress. The Congress is of the millions. We cannot leave it. 
It has accepted this {MOgramme on a permanent basis. It is not 
diat they have accepted it under duress. The thing is clear before 
us. We cannot give it up. Those who go into the Legislatures 
today do not go into Government’s Legislatures. They go into 
their own L^;islatures. What I have said is the truth. We have 
become the representatives of the people. Formerly only the 
representatives of the Government or of a handful of people 
went into the Legislatures. The representatives of the people have 
laid down their condition before the Government, If Truth and 
non-violence have to be practised in Legislatures, who will do 
so if not you? We have to increase the strength of the Congress. 
You may adc, well, why in that case have I gone out of the 
Congress? If I have gone out of die Congress, it is in order to be 
able to serve it better. So long as the Congress needs my services 
I diall continue to render them. I do not feel any disappoint- 
ment. I have not gone to settle in Segaon out of any frustration. 
Whatever Uttle streng^ I have is for the Congress. The Con- 
gress is mine. The ideas I am placing before you have been 
influenced by the opinions of you all. In brief, vdiat I wish to 
say is toat we have to find a place for this programme. But the 
restriction is diat we shall edndnue our own work till then. If 
our leader, Kishorelal — ^not VallaUiUiai — orders us, we shall go 
into the Councils also. 

DharmadhikaH asks whether as satyagrahis wp can enter 
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ip g> ulrin *t we? But you must always remember tbe limits 
•atya|if|yiba. We shall not go to betray or to offer violence. It 
may ^weit^ be our duty to go in order to offer our open opposi* 
tkm. ' But here this is not dte question, tiegislatiues are not 
institutions opposed to us. I like Legitiatures. They are mine. 
The Crovomor has been made the head. But tiie institu^bn is 
mine. The Governor of Orissa knows this. With the help of 
L^slatures I wish to destroy this system. We are going into the 
I,egislatures to gain stroigth. We are not going into the Legis- 
latures to paralyse themu We go even to our enemy in order to 
change his heart. Supposing thore is a meeting of drunkards and 
it invites us to go and speak on ti^e evils of drinking. We shall 
certainly go. Someone may say they may bum us. Well, what 
of it? We shall die. What is important is, why we go. Do 
we go to advance Trutii or to obstruct it? Let us go into the 
Legislatures to pursue Truth. Affer all the Legislatures arc ours. 
Aren’t they? The majority there is ours. Now that wc have 
an opportunity to accept the challenge, shall we stay out? Wlten 
we can openly go into tlie arena to meet our enemy, why 
shouldn’t we? We do not go to beg, but to sap the enemy's 
strength. Have we spent five lakhs or seven lakhs of rupees for 
nothing? Today we have had to spend all this money. When 
the Congress has risen in people’s esteem we will not have to spend 
even a cowrie. We boast of a constructive programme. I have 
been sliouting in the pages of Harijan, how many charkha graduates 
arc there? How many graduates for removal of untoudiability? 
The answer is zero. Had conditions been different, tlic question 
of spending anything would never have arisen. We have to mobilize 
all our energies in order to serve. We have to march fully ob- 
serving Trutii and non-violence. We must always be armed with 
the two weapons of fearlessness and discipline. We will have to 
use them in Parliament. Carlyle once said that members of 
the House of Commons had not much need of common sense. 
Ihis is bound to be so where there is democracy. The main thing 
is discipline. Obey your leader and ply your takiis there in silence. 
We need just such men. They need no l^al or constitutional 
knowledge. Why should we not go into our own house? 
It is true everyone cannot go. Still everyone has to vote. I 
do not agpree with Appa. Everybody has to be a primary voter. 
You may ask me why I have not become a voter. That is for 
a difforent reastm. Not ti at I have not been given die i%ht to 
vote, only I did not want to be a voter. My position is different 
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«ad it is vaUd only fof 'myielf. llie niembm tNT ike Sask|^ 
votaries of Tnidi. He wliom tbe OauMihi Seva Sai^ xarders to go 
will go. The question is not individuals. It is not a que^o^ 
of tempnition or sdf4nterest. .He who goes diere out greed o|, 
self'interest will be betraying- not only the Gandhi Seva Sang^ 
but also Tnidi. He who diinJu of the charkha all the 24 hours 
can do so in the Legislatures also. He does noi have to ekooise 
his mind there. He has merely to raise his hand at a ngnal from 
his leader. It is not a iwe^cament. It is our dharina. We 
are the servants ot l^aridranerayane. We dial! there as ser* 
vants and if the Congress gives thr call. If we can fcwm minis- 
tries On our own conditions, dien we have fotmd the way to swa- 
raj. If such men go into the Legislatures, we shall not meet with 
defeat even in one of the eleven provinces. If the Congress does 
not call us we should remain where we are. This is not a question 
of superior or inferior. The constructive programme and this 
programme are both equal.' 

As regards the oath of allegiance, I should ask no one to 
go there who has a conscientious objection to the oath. It is 
not a religious oath, so far as I understand the Constitution, 
and it is wholly consistent with the demand for immediate and 
concrete independence. 

[From Hindi] 

Gmdhi Stva Sanghki TrUija Varshik Adhivtshm {HmUi, Kaniatak)ka Vivaran, pp. 
24-30 


106. SACRIFICE OF RAS 

At the instance of Sardar, Shrimad Bhakdbehn*, Shri Asha- 
bhai, Shri Ravishankar', who is the priest of the Dharalas and 
die Baraiyas, and Shri Ravjibhai^ approached me on behalf of 
the Kaira district. Sardar also happened to be present. These 
representatives had heard that I was inclined to hold the Con- 
gress session in the Bardoli taluk. I had read the report of 
Ae enquiry committee. After a long and friendly discusaon, I 
think 1 was able to persuade the representatives to diift the venue 
of the Congroa session to the Bardoli taluk. I had only one strong 
argument to support me. Kaira is a strong district. No one 

I folbwt te Ihwi 

^ BhakUba, wife of Darbar Gopaldat Desai 
* Raviduuikar Vyas, popubrly known at Ravidiankar Maharaj 
4 RmPi|,iu Patd 
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i« of ^ev «a«»tfice made hf Ras. I aho b^eve that Rat 

would cr^t to whatever task it takes upon itself. Howevcft 
when o|hw districts or taluks widi to compete, it is the dharma 
cd* the iMong competitor to withdraw in favour of the weak. I 
suggest^ sudi a sacrifice to die representatives, and they, ac- 
cepted my {HoposaL When Darbar Saheb heard of diis deci- 
sion, he was amu>yed and he wrote to me tm afiectionate but 
strongly worded letter in which he justified by many arguments 
the worthiness of the Kaira district. 

I would give only one reply to those who hold such a view: 
If you wish to add to the strength of the Congress, i.e., of Gujarat, 
will you allow those who are weak to become sttong, or allow 
those who are strong to become even more so? Ras has become 
more famous for its strength in tlic already strong Kaira dis- 
trict Hence the above was my first and final reply to tlie sup- 
porters of Ras. Many other things were discussed in die mean 
time because, where many side-issues have to be considered, a 
single consideration does not make a person act; tlicre are many 
factors — ^palpable and less palpable — that must be considered. 

In whichever village of Gujarat the Congress is held, all 
Gujaratis have to work for it on the understanding that it is being 
held in Gujarat taken as a whole. The most important task at the 
annual session of the Congress should be to make the exhibition 
impressive. It is an indispensable part of die session. We in- 
crease our efficiency by organizing a bcaudful exhibition ; hundreds 
of thousands of persons get valuable training; die entire rural 
area becomes revitalized as our primary purpose is to encourage 
cottage industries. Hence I hope that Gujaratis will forget that 
the Congress is to be held in the Bardoli taluk and keep remind- 
ing themselves that it is to be held in Gujarat and use all their 
energies in consolidating the constructive work of the Congress. 

Guj^at is backward in many matters. In one matter it 
lags behind all other Provinces— -in abolishing untouchability. The 
caste discrimination which is practised here is not seen in any 
odier Provinces. That kind of discrimination should be totally 
done ^ay with. Gujarat also falls behind other Provinces in so 
far as the production of khadi is concerned. In fact Bardoli had 
taken die pledge that within six months the sjunning-whecl would 
ply in every home and no other cloth but khadi would be used . 
diere and untouchability would be totally wiped out. Will 
Bardoli and the entire people of Gujarat start making preparation 
from today so that khadi would be really introduced? Hundreds 
of thousands of rupees are qient by Gigarat in the name of goseva 
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but does anybody Jai^ vahie of modier cour? Hour much 
coi/t miHt is fanoduced? And how much difficulty is exjMarimce4, 
in sealing what little is produced! It is Sardar*s pledge to sup^ 
cow*s milk to everycme at die Oongress sesnon. If that pledge 
is to be kept, Bardoli taluk should start collecting cows ri^t now 
and an ea^tntion of cotvs and bullocks, the like of udiich has 
never been seen, diould be held at die dme of the Congress 
sesnon. Moreover, Surat district is notorious for drinking. If the 
evil is totally given up in that district before the Congress sesdon, 
that would be a very creditable achievement. Women can play 
an important role in all these tadcs. Will they do so? Will the 
Paddars, the Dharalas, Baraiyas, Thakores,' whatever you call them, 
plunge into the tasks I have mentioned, looking ufA^n the holding 
of the Congress in Bardoli taluk as if it was being held in the Kaira 
district or in Ras itself? The sacrifice of Ras is great; so is its 
renown. If, despite the Congress not being held there, Ras makes 
its own handsome contribution, it will add to its own prestige and 
to that mctent strengthen itself also. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbanim, 18-4*1937 


107. ADVICE TO NEWIT MARRIED COUPLES^ 


Hunu, 
[April 18, 1937Y 

You must know that I do not believe in Ceremonies, except 
to die extent that they awaken in us a sense of duty. have 
had that attitude, of mind ever since I began to diink for myself. 
The mantras you have repeated and the vows you have taken were 
all in Sandcrit, but they were all translated for you. We had the 
Sanskrit text because I know that the Sanskrit word has a power 
under the influence of which one would love to come. 

One of the wishes expressed by the husband during the cere- 
mony is that die bride may be the nmther of a good and healthy 
son. The wuh did not shock me. It does not mean diat 

‘Extraeted &om Mahadev Oesai’s ^'Weekly Letter”. The newly married 
cotqiles were Menu and Surendra-Mathruwala, and NInnala and lahwardas. 
The weddings Wok {dace on die same day. ** AD outward show and ceremony 
was esdiewed, no invitations to friends or rdattons were issued. . . .” 
Oamfoiji addressed lus lemsrin to the {satlMs {irivately. 

Ornmr-BlS-tm 
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piocre^|i»B it okiligati^.'but meant dint if pro^y it wanted^ 
mania||i: per fo rmed in a stricdy reli^us qarit is esmatial. He 
«dio d^ not want a child need not marry at all. Marriage for 
the satlilll^tion of sexual appetite is no marriage. It is — 

conciqla^ce. Today’s ceremony* therc^re, means that the 
sexual at^ is permitted only when there is a clear desire by both 
for a diild. Ihe whole conception is sacred. The act has there* 
fine to be performed prayerfully. It is not preceded by die usual 
courtship designed to provide sexual excitement and pleasure. 
Such union may only be once in a lifetime, if no other cliild is 
desired. Those who are not morally and physically healdiyhave 
no business to imite, and if they do, it is vyabkkhara — concu* 
piscence. You must unlearn the lesson, if you have learnt it 
before, that marriage is for the satisfaction of animal appetite. 
It is a superstition. The \^hole ceremony is performed in the 
presence of the sacred fire. I.et the fire make ashes of all the 
lust in you. 

I would also ask you to disabuse yourselves of another super* 
sdtion wliich is rampant nowadays. It is being said that restraint 
and abstinence are wrong and free satisfaction of the sexual appe* 
tite and free love is the most natural thing. There was never a 
more ruinous superstition. You may be incapable of attaining die 
ideal, your flesh may be weak, but do not therefore lower the 
ideal, do not make irreligion your religion. In your weak moments 
remember what I am telling you. The remembrance of diis solemn 
occasion may well steady and restrain you. The very purpose of 
marriage is restraint and sublimation of die sexual passion. If 
there is amy other purpose, marriage is no consecration, but 
marriage for other purposes besides having progeny. 

You are being united in marriage as friends and equals. If 
die husband is called swamin, the wife is swamini — each master of 
the other, each helpmate of the other, each co-operating with the 
odier in die performance of life’s tasks and duties. To you boys 
I would say that if you are gifted with better intellects and 
richer emotions, infect the girls with them. Be their true teadiers 
and guides, help them and guide them, but never hinder them 
or misguide them. Let there be complete harmony of thought and 
word and deed between you, may you have no secrets from each 
other, may you be one in soul. 

l^n’t be hypocrites, don’t break your health in the vain 
effort of performing what may be impossibie for you. Restraint 
never ruins one’s health. What ruins one’s health is not restraint 
but outward tuf^fireasion. A really self-re^auied person grows 
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evoy day from itNngdi to i t imig tl i aad'firom peaoe^to moro peace. 
Hie very first step in sdf*restraint is the restraint of lfaoi^|^«ls. 
Understand your limitations and do tmiy as much as you 
I have placed die ideal b^re you— <the r^t migle. IVy as bM 
as.you can to attain the right ang^. But if you fail, there is no 
cause for grief or diarae. 1 have amply eiqilained to you tiiat 
marriage is omsecration, a new birtii, even as the sacred thread 
ceremony is a consecration and a new birth. Let not what I 
have told you alarm you or weaken you. Always aim at comidete 
harmony of thou^t and word and deed. Always aim at purifying 
your droughts and everything will be well. There is nothing more 
potent than thought. Deed follows word and word follows 
thought. The world is the result of a mighty diought* and 
where the thought is mighty and pure the result is always mighty 
and pure. I want you to go hence armed with ihe armour of a 
noble ideal, and I assure you no temptation can harm you, no 
impurity can touch you. 

Remember the various ceremonies that have been explained to 
you. Look at the simple>looking ceremony of madhuparka. The 
whole world is full of maihu — sweet nectar or honey — ^if only you 
will partake of it after the rest of the world has taken its share of 
it. It means enjoyment by means of renunciation. 

Qijwtos: But if there is no desire for progeny, should there be no 
marriage? 

answer: Certainly not. I do not believe in Platonic mar- 
riages. In certain rare cases men are known to have married 
women to protect die latter and not for any physical union at all. 
But those cases are very rare indeed. You must read all that 1 
have written on pure married life. What I read in the Maha-^ 
bharaia is daily growing upon me. Vyasa is described therein as 
having performed niyoga. He is not described as beautiful, but 
he was the reverse of it. His form is represented as terrible, he 
made no amorous gestures, but he smeared his whole body with 
ghee before he performed the union. He performed the act not 
for lust but for procreation. The desire for a child is perfeedy 
natural, and once the desire is satisfied there should be no union.' 

Nurturing carnal desires is a Oransgression of the law. The 
desire for progeny is a natural detire. In woman, one finds diat 
diere is a d^re to become a mother. That detire is not die same 
as sexual desire. Anyone who wuhes to become a modier, once 

'' The two pazagiaphs whidi follow are tiaailaied from 
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Ae hD|;|iiad ismuil iatercoune, will have no fuller desire for 
it. S]|l‘snU keep thmking <mly of her child, she will make 
see that her child is healdiy, free from any dUeases and 
is bord 'Mtfa the best posnblc saesiaras*. This natural rule is {uac- 
tised iMiong animals as well. The reason why lustfulness is in* 
creasiiig in the world is tibat no one is aware of this kind of 
marriage.' 

Tl^ pure dharma is not difficult to practise. Just as even 
dry rati arouses die interest of anyone who is hungry, similarly, 
the practice of dharma, self^ntrol, also becomes interesdng. 
Anyone who practises self-restraint fmds it easy to develop his 
other senses. Manu calls the first son alone dhamaja, all die 
rest are kamaja (bom out of desire). Our Shastras have been writ- 
ten fttmi experience, not for the sake of writing. The practice 
of seemingly difficult rules (laws) would become easy if we keep 
purifying our thoughts and practising these. 

That gives in a nutshell the law of sexual relations. And 
what is God but the Law? And to obey God is to perform die 
Law. Remember that you were thrice asked to repeat: *‘I will 
not transgress the Law in any respect.” Even if we had a handful 
of men and women prepared to abide by the Law, we sliould 
have a race of men and women stalwart and true. 

Remember that I really came to enjoy my married life after 
I ceased to look at Ba sexually. I took the vow of abstinence when 
I was in the prime of youth and health, when I was young enough 
to enjoy married life in the accepted sense of the term. I saw 
in a flash dial 1 was bom, as we all are, for a sacred mission. 
I did not know this when I was married. But on coming to my 
senses I felt that I must see that die marriage subserved the mission 
for vdiich I was born. Then indeed did I realize true dharma. 
True happiness came into our lives only after die vow was taken.* 

That dharma of restraint can only be practised when all the 
tilings vtiiich nurture sexual deares are renounced, when sliaring 
the same bed as well as suggestive gestures are eschewed. I realized 
all this when I became awakened. If the satisfying of sexual 
desires is not the purpose of marriage, what then is its purpose? 
I realized that public service was the answer to diis question and 
I was also able to convince Ba of this. Although she is illiterate 
tile stood betide me in all diat I did and became the object of 
pndse, not bemuse of me but in her own right. She may look 
firail but at tiie age of sixty-nine she can keep toiling day and 

* Inboited imwte tendencies 

* Hie pangniih whieh fidioim is tnnsfaited from Hmjjimhmdlu, 
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niglit. If, hoMrever, we had givoi in tt> aextial enviag, what would 
have bem otur 

And yet I wdut up late in the lenae that 1 had lived die 
married life for tome yemv. You are lucky enough to be arouaed 
in good dme. CircumBtances when I waa married were aa un- 
jnojntioua aa they could be. For you diey are as ]MOjutious as 
diey could be. There was one dung though diat possessed 
and diat carried roe duough. It was the armour of trudi. 
That protected me and saved me. Truth has been the very 
foundation of my life. • Brakmaehaiya and adiimsa were bom lata* 
out of truth. Whatever, thorrfrotf^you,^, be true to yourselves 
and to the world. Hide not your tteiPits. If it is diameful to 
reveal them, it is more shameful to thi^ them. 

Harym, 24-41937, and Har^tmUuidlm, 25-4-1937 


ids. SPEECH AT THREAD CEREMOHT, HUDU 

[ApHl 18, 1937]^ 

Do you know that from today you* have become dwijas? What 
does the word tbvija mean? It means twice-bom. Today you 
have taken a new birth, so you have acquired knowledge today 
of which you were ignorant so far. The shastri has told you that 
you arc now worthy of studying die Vedas. That, of course, 
you will do, but the fuller meaning of "studying of the Vedas" is 
a life in conformity with dharma. So far your life was devoid 
of the consciousness of dharma and adhama but now you have 
acquired that consciousness. During a famine, the sage Vishwa- 
mitra stole meat out of hunger. Having done that, he had to 
perform many ceremonies before eating it. No meal can be 
taken without taking a bath and performing the sandhya. Hence 
he began these ceremonies. But, while in the middle of these 
activities, he realized how low he had fallen! He had committed 
theft merely to appease his stomach, and that too of meat. He 
who was satisfied with fruit and vegetables and had reached the 
saaapnutka stage cd* his life had coveted meat! These thoughts 
made him aware of his dharma. He took the piece of meat 
back to the butcher from whom he had stolen it and begged 
forgiveness. The latter was embarrassed at the sage seeking his 
forgiveness and said, "King among sages, diis diop is yours, satisfy 

‘ From Gmdhi — 1915-1948 

* BniShw and too of Mahadev Ochu 
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your h^lcr as milch as you wish.** This SMi^a deep i^^ 
on die 11^ lie told the butdier that as firann diat day the latter 
was his^^iru. There foUoivs a long conversadiNi between die two 
which is 'narrated in the MahabhartOa. However, it is irrelevant 
for your purpose. I narrated diis story to you so that you would 
get an idea of what religious life is Uke. You have alr^y taken 
a vow to keep your thoughts pure for twelve years and study 
while observing brahmachaiya, but as from today you have begun 
th inkin g from the standpoint of dharma. You should not m ak e 
die mistakes you have bwn making in die past as you have a new 
birth now. And, before you do anything you diall ask yourself 
whether what you are doii^ is right or wrong. The sacred thread 
is useful from this standpoint. Otlierwise, Uiere is no need to 
believe diat dwija means a Brahmin. A Brahmin is one who has 
' awareness of Brahman. If, after receiving die sacr^ diread, we do 
not take a new birth, if we do not b<^n a life in accordance widi 
' dharma, it makes little difference whether we wear it or not. I do 
not ask anyone to wear die sacred thread, as it has become a mere 
outward ceremony. But diose who wish to imbibe consciousness 
of dliarma from die ceremony may well wear die sacred diread. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhu, 25-4-1937 


109. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

Kumri Ashram, Beloaum ITistrict, 

' April 19, 1937 

CHI. MIRA, 

I hope you got my letter [s] from Poona and Hudli. From 
die night of 17di we have been havihg continuous rain. The 
camp was not constructed for rains. We have been obliged to 
shift where there is cover. Therefore we are overcrowded. And 
yet there is no sign of rain stopping. 

It is a pity Munnalal sliould have fever again. I hope you 
. are having the papers and the post regularly. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.1 

' The wedding* went off welL 

From the original: O.W. 6378. Courtesy: Mirabdm. Also G.N. 9644 
I nr Gamdhi with Surendra MaSbniwsla; sMi pp. 108-12. 



m. LETTER TO VQAXA S. PATEL 

• Ai^ 19, 1957 

am. ygAYA, 

Your bundle of taris has been safely conveyed. I hope you 
have bem h^jnng Mirabehn as much as you can. If you un- 
derstand the reason bdiind every process, then you may be sure 
that your intellect, will develop with surprising qpe^. Tell 
Vasumattbdm that I am not writing to her today. I hope has 
beoi taking hip-batiks regularly and taking milk without die 
cream. Hoe it has been raining since the 17th evening. Every- 
thing has been upset. Now only the discussions regarding the 
work of tike Sangh which had bem planned are going on. 

BUttmgs Jhm 

' Bafu 

From a photoiUt of the Gujanti: G.N. 7064. Abo C.W. 4556. Oourteay: 
Vijayabeiin M. Pancholi 


111. LETTER TO MUTfJfALAL G. SHAH^ 

April 19, 1937 

CHI. MUNMALAL, " 

You have again fallen Ul. How is that? You'ought not to 
[impair] your health. . . . Yoii must give up ... for a long time. 
That means you sliould not take lyheat. Fruit . . live on 

milk, curds. . . . You can eat dates. Do not overexert yourself. 
Go to bed at 9 p.m. Drink boiled water. You must learn the 
art of not fallbg ill. 

Ba[pu] 

From a photostat of the Gqjarati: G.N. 8588. .Abo C.W. 7008. Gourtasy: 
Muanala] G. Shah 


* Hie original b damaged at sevetal places. 
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; 112. LETTER TO ULAVATl ASAR 

\Apni 19,1937 

COM. ULA, 

Dwarkadas seems to have comimtted some mistake in the diet. 
I would {Hrefer that he diould go to Rajkot. But it would be 
equally good if he came to Wardha. In any case it would be 
definitely good for him to leave Bombay. Posably he may not 
get at Wardha the facilities he will have at Rajkot. Your bread 
was altogether ill-baked. Nobody could cat it. Everybody had to 
throw it away. You will learn in dme by keeping on trying like 
diis, but one should draw a lesson from every error. A mango 
tree does not bear fruit in a short time. Haste will not pay in 
learning cookii^. 

We diall reach on the 24tli. 

Here it has been raining all the time. 

Blmmgs Jnm 
Bapu 

From m photostat of the Giqarati: GJ4. 9585. Also C.W. 8557. Courtesy: 
Lilavati Asar 

113. LETTER TO. C. RAJAGOPAUCHARI 

Hudu, 
April 20, 1937 

DKAR Co 

Personally I think it is better to ignore Rajah^s letter. But 
you may take notice of it, if you think it necessary in the public 
interest. No time for more as the bell for attending morniog 
{Mayer has gone. 

Love. 

Bapu 

SHRI C. RAJAOOPALACHARi 

49 Fazautixab Road 
Tvaoasaya Naoar 
Madras 

Ffom a photostat: G.N. 2061 
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114. SPEECH AT GAjmm SEVA SAJ4GH MEETWG, 

HUDU-m 

April 20, 1937 

For today you may coondor me the Preddent. For l^diall 
have to do most of the talking particularly on the subj^t Of 
Kidiorelal’d intended redgnation. He indsts on redgning as 
Preddent. I do not like it. I had no stnpicion at all of his intendon 
to redgn. There is something in it which is contrary to dharma. 
He came to see me in the morning. That is why I have been 
late by a few minutes. In the course of our talk I asked him a 
few questions. From his answers I could only conclude diat what 
he intends to do is contrary to dharma. It is imposdble of course 
that Kishorelal should deliberately do anything which ks contrary 
to dharma. He is a godfearing man. But even godfearing 
men sometimes do things, albeit unknowingly, which are con* 
trary to dharma. I say this from my own experience as well as that 
of others. The intention always is 'to pursue dharma. The effect 
is violation of it. If Kishorelal perdsts in his intention to redgn 
there is going to be a violation of dharma. 1 can cite many in- 
stances of the kind, only I do not wish to take up your time. I 
did not of course wish to press Kishorelal. I did question him 
thoroughly. From his own answers I could see that his redgna- 
tion would bring no good either to the Sangh or to him personal- 
ly. He himself is the best judge of his dharma. I cannot presume 
to judge for him. My duty is merely to help him in what he 
may condder his dliarma. I' would have . done so in such a 
situation. But he was not able to say definitely that that was his. 
dharma. 

. Gomati was with him. 1 have respect for her intelligence. I 
inquired from her. She could not say much, except that Kishorelal 
had been distressed during tlie last two days. In my opinion this 
was not a suificient reason. . It would not justify my telling 
Kishorelal to. do as he contemplated. . "thin 1 sent for Nathji^. 
He is vory intimate with Kishorelal. Kishorelal has great respect 
for him. I knew that in case of doubt Kishorelal would seek his 

* Kohordal Maahruwala 
^.Kedamath Kulkanii 
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iwlviftj 1 also know him wdU. I wiacA him* I mw that he 
was |ic^ to agree widi me. He told me he ^uM have a 
talk ^ ’Wth Kishorelal, I had no intention of making use of 
Nad^i^P influence %ridi him. If both Kidiorelal and Gomad 
clearly, felt that it was Kishorelal*$ dharma to resign I would ask 
you to let him go. But Nadiji told me dial he could not say 
anything in the matter and that I diould order Kishwclal. 
Well, generally I do not like to order even children* Biit 
som^mes I order even old men. I agreed to do so, I 
told Kishorelal that he could not leave at tWs juncture. It will 
not distress Kishcnrelal to obey because he is conscious of dharma* 
He has agreed. 

I have told you this because you must know. It is now for you 
and for me to remove the doubt Aat assails him. We are votaries 
of trudi and non-violence. None of course can boast of fully 
pursuing truth and non-violence. To boast of any such thing 
would be conceit. But while we may not boast we have a 
right to try. Kishorelal fears we are giving up trudi and non- 
violence. Tile parliamentary programme has created an enthu- 
siasm amongst us. We have come to feel that swaraj will be 
more quickly obtained dirough that programme. Therefore the 
quesdon of the means employed ceases to be considered. The brute 
in man is awakened. I concede that this possibility is there in 
our accepting the programme. And it is of course agreed diat 
there is a good deal of the brute in man. Externally God has 
made us quite different from animals — for instance, we have hands 
whicJi animals do not have. But the inner distinction is of much 
greater importance. A sign of this inner distinction is man^s ability 
to judge between die essential and the inessential. The brute in us 
will sliow itself in any case. Maybe, in the Councils programme 
there are greater chances for the brute to manifest itself. 
But we have been bom as men, whiclT will be justified if wc 
subdue^ the beast. Wc have to bring out through our conduct 
the disdnedon between us and the animals. In this lies our 
humanness. It is not godlinesi. I know the Councils pro- 
gramme is such that we may indulge in abuiiDg the British. We 
may deliver harsh-worded speeches. There is a lot of room for 
conceit, too. We have to keep away from all this. So we have 
to have a man who has an awareness of this. That is' why wc 
made Kishorelal our " Prerident. Gandhi Seva Sang^’s work 
cannot be carried on with money. If it could, we would have 
proposed Jamnalaiji as our Presidexit and be would have agreed. 
But he told us to look for a fitter person and withdrew. If 
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~ Jamndaiji coUectft a ciore of rnpcet for the Sang^i it 
l^efo me Sang^« ft will only harm it. Kiihotdal doe* not 
liave a j&ee he ean call hi> own. He wa* conundered fit to be 
the Frendent 

Kifoorelal** argument is tlfot the parliamostvy prt^^ramme 
it full of temptationt. But is that any reason why vre should 
keep away firom it? Should we not face the tempitalions? 
Kithorelal answers that so far we have remained untoiwfoed \sy 
temptations, that even today we look upon the thing^ with tuq>i- 
don. Then there arc .a number of important things^ to do. 
Under the circumstances, why should we unnccesmily take 

. upon ourselves diis bodieration ? I say you are going at my 
instance. The responsibility is mine. ^ far we have not gone. 
But can anyone say oui- hearts, too, were untouched? From 
tlie point of view of - trudi and non-vk>lencc, it can be dharma 
to accept something that we had earlier rejected.. Our dharma 
is not One-sided. So much for Kishorelal’s doubts. Then he 
also says that the language of the resolutions of the Ckmgress 
these days does not give ejcpression to truth. This ch^gc, too, is 
one-sided. He who proposes a resolution expresses his thoughts. 
The r^lutions of the Congress also express the truth as Ae Con- 
gress sees it. We smell imtruA in Aem. The resolution »ys 
Aat we are going, into Ae Councils to wreck Ae Constitution. 
How can we Aow aMiaderation for what we intend to dwtroy? 
Before 1920 Ae feeling was: why look towards a thing which we 
do not wiA to accept? 

KiAorelal feels Aat so far we had kept the flow of water 
blocked and Aat now we are breaking the dyke. Which must 
release Ae water. So long we had talked of boycotting Coimcils, 
schools, courts, etc., akd of destroying Aem. Today we are 
speaking a different language. There are otliers also vAo Aare 
this feeling. All Ais is being said wiA reference to Ae mani- 
festo of Ae Congress. How can we consider Ae language of Ae 
manifesto? The manifesto is not Aat of JawAarlal alone. 
Vallabhbhsu, Rajendra Babu and I have our Ave in it. I have 
not forgotten it. I read it over two or three times. It is not 
contradicted by Ac Congress re^lution concerning accq)tance of 
office. The practicat part of Aat resolution has been Aafted 
by me, JawAarlal Aought Aat it was not in conformity wiA 
Ae remaining three-four As of Ae resolution and wiA Ac mani-. 
'festo. He interprets Ae manifesto in one way, I in anoAcr. I 
See nothing wrong in it. The language is open to two diflfereat 
inteipretatioi»; of this Acre is no doiibt. But a satys^ahj can 
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iiiMs la|pGiii^ ¥^ch inay be interpreted in two d^Rsesit iMtyt. 
Tnitii,^i I imow it, does not demand that the wnrdt a sat;^<^ 
grahi ln^Brs diould ^ve <^y one meaning. What he says may 
have 1^ two but several diiShrent meanings. The oondttkm merdy 
is dial ^e meaning should iu>t be hidden^ wmds dioald not be 
used fot dece|>tion and should be necessary [to ctmvey die meaning^. 
The mtention in using die language diodd not be to hide truth. 
When we frankly qieak a language admitting two mterjnetatkms, 
we are not giving up truth. Somedmes it also happens that we 
intend only one meaning but diose aho hear us read two meanings 
in vdiat we Say. Here also truth is not violated. An outttanding 
instance is die Vedas. The Gita also has two meamngs:. one ' 
qnritual, the odier material. There arc also various odier mean’ 
ings. We cannot say the language of Tuladas has only one 
meaning. So many meanings are read in his language that poor 
Tulsidas would never have imagined. But diis does not prove 
either the authors or their commentators false. The Imiguage of 
the servant of truth does not always yield only one meaning. 

There is nothing to fear if in the same rc^(>ludon Jawahar*- 
lal reads one meaning and I another. I have.'told him that his 
own interpretadon may not necessarily be true. I had a discus* 
sion with him on the subject of office acceptance. The resoludon 
was an independent document. Jawaharlal’s contendon was that 
it was not in conformity with die background of the manifesto*. 

I told him that if he so dedred I could make it conform to it. 
For when I say that I shall wreck the Gonsdtudon I mean I shall 
wreck it dirough non-violence. Please remember this condidon 
of mine. I can bring about freedom by remaining innde it. If 
we have , courage and independence of qpirit, we can wreck the 
Gonsdtudon through non-violence. Jawaharlal does not think it i^ 
posdble though he would of course be happy if this could be done. 
He mistrusts the human race a little. He says we would not be 
able to do anything there. He therefore places his faith in class 
stri;^le. This is the fundamental difference between him and me. 

I SSay capital is insendent but the capitalist is not so. It is 
possible to change his heart. He says this has never -happened 
before. He quotes instances from history in suj^rt of his conten- 
tfon. I hear what he says. But my contention is, if it is 
not possible through non-violence to do what has not been 
deme so far, which is the other power with udiich it can be 
done? If it cannot be done, th^ non-violence loses alt signi- 

^ * FW* ^ipeBdu; m. 
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^ I die can I accept dii»— ^prCvidid of 

I main my ideas till I die. Today it is my 
diat ao 9 i>vioience ydll triumph. Even if we are all defeated iKW^ ^ 
viohrice will sdU triumph. 1 diall continue to say it until my 
htM nmnient. Personally I would want to dian^ die keart of 
the Government also. That is why we are going into die Coun- 
cils. If 1 accept office it will be to gain swaraj. If we caimot 
secure office Ho harm will be done. I lose notfah^. In eidier case 
I win. He iriio condders it improper to accept office with a 
view to wrecking die Oonsdtutiott wiU naturally not accept office. 
But if wre come pled^ng ourselves to truth, non-violence, fear- 
.lessness and unselfidiness and accept Ministerships on our own 
conditions, we can win die battle of swaraj and establish a consti- 
tution of our own making in place of the present one. Jawahar- 
lal does not think so. There is no point in hiding the fact that 
he holds opinions which are different from mine. 

Obviously Rajendra Babu, Vallabhbhai, Rajaji and others 
are inclined in one way, Jawaharlal in another. Nevertheless 
we are all working together. It is certainly a matter of wonder. 
Blit it is a necessity. After all we have to live in the world. 
We have to work with patriots holding views different from 
our own. Therefore we have to work in a ^irit of co-operation 
and compromise. For this we shall have to take the initiative. 
There is no doubt that Jawaharlal is inclined to be rash. He 
says harsh things. Sometimes he calls people names. But he 
knows the worffi of his colleagues. He understands disci- 
pline and restraint. Jawaharlal works with his colleagues in the 
belief that one day he will convert them to his view'and he hopes 
that his contact with them will one day change their opinions. 
Three ideologies have thus been in conflict in die Congress. 
Even when I was in the Working Committee there was this con- 
flict between, two or three ideologies. I purposely made Vithal- 
bhai the secretary. Even so the drafting of the resolutions al- 
ways had to be done by me. They always admitted of two 
interpretations. I saw no objection to this because I have to 
carry the others with me. Truth and pon-violence are the creed 
of die Congress. $titl no one has accepted diem as their X3*eed. 
Those who have acc^ted them as a cr^ belong to this San^H* 
Having admitted that we have so far pursued trutii and non-vio- 
lence, Kishorelal asks, supponng We adojtf policies in futiure wdiich 
would RMan giving up of truth and hon-violence in practice, wlmt 
dx^t? I my. to him, ‘*In that case your leaving the Saagh i^l not 
help. Ixr that case you will lmve to wind up die Sangh, you will 
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»||>ucy,itj You must th«a say that iM^lfaef you nor any* 
une d^ can ran the Sangh.” 

Hf lAj me, “Who is he to say this.'* I tell him that it is his 
ris^t. ::He is the chief die San^. It is therdR>re also his 

:I| the members of die Sangh practise untrudi and vio- 
lence, li^ will dien have to say diat it diould be wound up. 
Others may persitt in continuing die San^. But in that case it 
will have ceai^ to be a body wedded to truth and non-violence. 
I do not say this without deliberation. I have diought a good 
deal over the matter. J have ordered Kishqrelal to continue at 
his post. He has agreed to stay and he is not sorry for it. This 
tale now ends hox. 

Let me now explain die policy we have adopted on the Coun- 
cils question. The resolution does not mean that all of you arc 
now free to go to the GouncUs. We have only one programme 
— ^die constructive programme. Swaraj depends only upon 
this. You have to devote yourself imly to this. I do not even 
dream, no one ever does, that we can secure swaraj through 
Legislative Assemblies. But if we can promote the constructive 
programme even with the help of Legislative Assemblies, why 
sliould we not do so? We shkll certainly further the constructive 
programme through diese bodies. We shall also work outside. 
Then we shall certainly secure swaraj. 

Jawaharlal believes diat we can fight the Government there. 
Fij^t we certainly can and fight we may. But we sliall not sacri- 
fice truth and non-violence even one whit. We have to prepare 
ibr civil- disobedience. Jawaharlal also says that we have to pre- 
pare lor civil disobedience. But he does not consider non-vio- 
Imce the only means. To him non-violence is not die supreme 
dharma. If for die sake of the freedom of India he feels compelled 
to cut the throats of Englishmen, he will not hentate. But he 
will do it openly, not in a clandestine manner. 

This is not my policy. I have given the sovereign place to 
mm-violence. Swaraj coming through violence will be no swaraj for 
me. I shall therefore never agree m it. You also sliare my 
view. To Jawaharlal violence may well not be dispensable, but 
if swanq could be gained through non-violence he would be 
happy. He, therefore, cooperates with me in my experiments. 
We are adopting a new policy. We are going into the Councils 
to strengthen the old policy. We are going there to break the 
walls. What will happen iS, in die name of the diree crores of 
voters, other people go into die Councils and say that they do not 
want the chiukha? 1 say that you have to go to GouncUs to 
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tfie catiw of tile duuHUia. You go as ihe tf qy d wtt* 
ati^ of die peopk. You wiU say dut diutiba 
goitig <Mi,eVeii bdfore. It is true^ but it has been going on w^iotit''; 
thbu^t. If We had plied the diarkha knowing iti impUcatkns> we ' 
dtould have secured swaraj by now, and it would iM>t have be«i 
necessary for us to go to the Councils. Let us ply the chtfkha 
mth knotdedge. 1 again affirm what I had said in 1920 that 
if vfc ply die charlcha with knowledge, swaraj is in our hands. 
You will my that 1 make statements “which have no meanings. I 
do say diings which, hhve many meaning^. Here, too, the char- 
kha has to be given a wide interpretation. I still say that if the 
whole country plies the , charkha widi deliberation we diall 
not have so much as to moition the Councils. Today that is 
not so. . . 

Today we must come into close contact with the rqiresent- 
adves of the three crores of voters. We must take from diem as 
much as we can. Why should we not? It does not mean that all of 
us should go to the Councils or diat all those who with to go 
shoidd be permitted to do so. We shall inquire fully into the 
merits of each case. We shall aim need a parliamentary com- 
mittee. It must have both Rajendra Babu and Vallabhbhai 
on it. This means that we arc not opening the doors of the 
Legislatures for all the members of the Sangh. Nor are we open- 
ing the doors of the Sangh. We arc opening the doors of the 
L^jslatures only for those who have pledged themselves to the 
constructive programme aind widiout whom the Congress risks 
lodng seats. Let us leave Kishorelal to decide the matter. No 
one else can decide this. 

If tomorrow Satyamurd asks me if I would admit him into 
the Sangh, I shall say no. My relations with Satyamurd are 
excellent. Sometimes out of condderadon for me he lets his 
daughter ply a charkha. But he docs not believe in the charkha 
and he cannot be a member of the Sangh, however much help 
he may render us. This is by way of an instance. This shows 
that we have not opened our dk>ors to everyone. We have opened 
the doors for our own people. Supposihg we want that 
Jethalal should not go, shiUl we give up the Anantpur seat? 

If ]>. Khare says that he has to be sent, I may say that 
he is an uncoidh person, that. he does not know anything be- 
ycmd the charkha, caimot evro tpeak properly. But if neverthe- 
less Dr. Khare insists on Jethalal bmng smt, I shall say to 
Jedialal^ ‘Kease go and ply your chastim diere. At least (me 
votary oC charkha was founil necessmy there. 1 am of it, If 
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waryoni^^lipwiig^ dtere believai in the charkha, the eflectivooen 
f)£ tfac e ppirha will inaeaae.* 

X«t |^ iherefiwe try and aee that everyone gohig ihwe 
diould lie a votary of Ae charkha. But we must not appease 
Ae pepi|hi We must not Batter them. Such people have gone. 
Ssrdar fielB me that if Dr. Go^uchand had not gone, we %yould 
have lost Ae scat. There have been several suA people. If it 
has not -been Ae case everywhere it is a matter <rf shame. If 
eywywhwe we can send representatives of Ac charkha and Ac 
-villagers, we Aould do so. You wfll become really capable when 
you develop for your MN>rk a Aousand times Ac love Aat you 
feel for it today. Then you will not go on your own but undnr 
popular pressure. If you have a socialist rival he will wiAdraw 
in your favour. Only Acn is Aere any point in your going. If 
Ac socialist has a chance of goii^ and he docs not sec any need 
for you to go, you Aould let him. 

I do not wiA to 'cause mutual quarrels. I am one vdio 
left Ac Congress in order to avoid *quarrels. When I was in Ae 
Congress I said I wanted Kclkar. I had sufHcient faiA in my 
ovm skill to feel Aat he would do Ae least harm if he work- 
ed wiA me. I want Aat it Aould be made impossible for 
anyone else to go except Aose who have faiA in Ae Aarkha. 
If VallaUibhai gives up Ae Aarkha, he will no longer re- 
main Ae Sardar of Gujarat. And if in Aat case he fights Ae 
election on his own and. wins, it would be a matter of Aame for 
Ae Sangh, it would be a matter of Aame for Bardoli, a matter 
of shame for Gujarat. It would also be a matter of Aame for 
us. Whom Aen Aall we send? One is told that Ae Aarkha- 
walas have no intellect. This is true to some extent. If we 
ply Ae Aarkha like automatons, it is no discipline. 

There is the story of Ekalavya in Ae Mahabharala. Think over 
it. It is not mere poetry. There is truth in it. Clay is not 
sendmt and an image lias no strengA, but for Ekalavya, the 
ima^ of 'Dronacharya was not clay. He saw in it Guru 
Dronacharya himself. How could his Indomitable faiA fail? 
If we have suA a faiA in the Aarkha, it can become for us a 
living image. We can Aen put into it all our resolve. The 
Aarkha is fm- us a symbol of ahimsa. The real Aing here is 
not Ae image, but our attitude towards it. In one sense Ae 
worhl is real, in anoAer God alone is the one thing real. BoA 
are true in different If we can see God in our symbol it 

r epresents truA for us. Non-violence is not fm fools. We muU 
have to use our intelligence. Non-violeiice has place boA fyt 
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kamvM^ and^^ a bodi for the hitellect and die 

(»gan» ^ ite body. Today theie are uied for the deMnKlioit^^ i^ 
nOn-viofeace. . What we want is diat foeae ifoould beccnaae hail^ 
maidens of non-vfoknce. Only idien we make die oigans y 
our body haad>maidens erf* non-violence will diey acqmre ttreogth. 
ir non-vfoloice cannot be efoscttve in diis fidd, udiere dse can U 
be so? I shall not leave any field out (dTear. If I leave any 
field feariog that non-violence will be of no use, then there 
be no such thing as non-violence. And wdiat .fidd diall I 
up? My body continue to funedon, foe organs of the body 
will continue to be active. I do not wifo to commit studde. I 
diall not block my ears and my nose. What then diall I do? 
There is only one way open to me and that is to make all the 
limbs of my body hand-maidens of non-violence. ' 

The other method was tried by Kishorelal. That was many 
years ago. He went into solitude to disdpline himself. When a 
train whistled past, it broke his solitude.' One day when I went 
to hiih on my usual iddt, he ^ld me that the whistling of the 
train troubled him and that he was thinking of plugging his ears 
with cottonwool or rubber. I told him to try that method also. 
But it was only an octemal aid. He was not able to concentrate 
on God, so he heard the sotmd of the whistle. Kidiorelal him- 
self saw this and so when die next day I told him to put cotton- 
wool or rubber into his ears he said that that was no longer 
necessary. We have ears but they are not for misuse. The same 
is true of the other organs. The organs are there to sustain the 
body. Our mouth eats to nourish the body. If we eat for the 
pleasure of die palate we shall not be pursuing non-violence. 

Even if someone forcibly sends us to the G>uncils we 
sliall have our own views. Kishorelal fears once we go there 
we shall forget all our ideas. I share his fear. But why 
should I shirk because of it? If you do not have a living faith 
in the charkha and the rest of the constructive programme of 
die Congress, die fears of Kishorelal will prove true. But I have 
faith in you. If I did not have it, I would not have come here. 
Why should I distrutt you? I have foankly told you everytMi^. 
There is here no departure fiom policy. Last evening the language 
used was different but that is the way with language. Language 
aaiuires lucidity in the course of work. 'Ihere is no doubt that har- 
mony of thought, word and deed is the sign of truth. But ideas ad- 
vance and liuiguage is left behind. 1 wondo'ed why I was not 
able to pcmvince Kishorelal.. My language was vagae. T listened 
to-the d^ussion and my ideas becanm (dear. But foe hmguage did 
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aot beolpe When I meditate after giving thougjht to a 

m a tter in| language Imromet dearer and cleaw mch day. But I 
have aof fet time for diit. , . 

In ic|9q>tuig the Goundla programme %ve are not getting away 
firom noib^foiiK. In taking step, 1 am making you advance 
two ttqpa m the direction of mm-vioience. If you can understand 
them and act accordingly you shall during diis year make prc^press 
such as you have never been able to make before. The time has 
come when India must choose either this way or that. It seems 
to me that at this juncture you Cannot keep yourselves shut up 
in a’ room. It is yet to be shown whetlter as a nation we are 
moving towards truth and non-violence or not. It would be 
cowardice for you to turn away from three crores of voters. Even 
if we have truth and non-violence on our tongues and something 
else in our hearts, what 1 Irave said will bear fruit. If you are 
not hypocrites you urill go to the Assemblies with f uli faith in 
non-violence and advance towards the goal. If you prove to be 
hypocrites it will not distress me. It would do us good if hypocrisy 
is exposed. When life leaves the body we bum it, even though 
it be that of a person as dear as a father, and we cast the adies 
in die Ganga. If the soul of the Sangh, wliich is truth and non- 
violence, leaves it, it will be the duty of Kisborelal to consign 
it to the flames. The Sangh will get vigour only if it is a 
living diing. If even today it has no life in it we are all hypo- 
crites and it will be no use for the Sangh to continue to exist. 

Shastris tell me that truth and non-violence are subtle things. 
They ask how one can form organizations out of abstract things. 
I assert diat truth .and non-violence can be organized. If non- 
violence cannot be organized, it is not a dharma. If there is any- 
thing special about^me, it is only this, that I am organizing tnifo 
and non-violence. Otherwise they will cease to ^ the eternal 
verities that they are to me. To me truth and non-violence are 
not unreal things and if they cannot become our collective dharma 
they are false. What I want to do and want to die after doing, 
is to or^nize non-violence. And if it is not yalid in every 
field it is false. I assert that in every walk of life, non-vtolence 
has its use. I speak the language of the Jains. They say that 
the rule should admit of no exception. This is also the language 
of geometry. A right angle must have 90 degrees. If th»e is 
any sphere of life in which non-violence is ineffective it is false. 
Please remember this. If you all tadee the opposite path and 
give up the charkha and non-vioience, I will say that you never 
had f^th in tsutii and non-violence. Believe it tiiat though 
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1 db not oondeinn yon. Yon iiave ocnne to dbe Saagb <^er carf* 
M and in die name of tnidi. Itemonbar 

non-violoice, are not for hennitB. llteie eteinal princi{dca apfdy^ 
courts,' Iqcadaturet and odier spheres of human emfeavour. Yoon 
fiuth is g(&ig to be put to a severe test. Do not run away in 
fi^t. 

You are bmig given today a difficult question paper. Ndther 
you nor I know whether you will pass or not. Even so, vdiy 
should 1 feau*? I do not want to render you impotent and stupid. 
Trudi and non-violence are not for the stupid. Why cannot 
Kand, Bal, Tansukh’ and others develop their minds by plying the 
charkha? Why do they have to go to the college? If tiiose of us 
who ply the ^arkha cannot shqw the intelligence that Kanti, 
Bal and Tansukh do, I shall say that we should also go to 
colleges. But in truth in Kanti and others there has not been 
a development of the intellect, only a play of intellect. Hie 
inquiry into oiu- pursuit of truth and non-violence makes for. deve- 
lopment of the intellect. If they do not, then either they or we 
are false. Since it is impossible for trudi and non-violence to be 
false, we ourselves are proved to be false. 

The whole of die constructive programme is a research into 
us. I continue to ply the charkha. I am now 69 years of age. 
Therefore it cannot be said that my intellect is not developing. 
What I am saying, I say deliberately and in full command of 
myself. Bal, Kanti and Tansukh are not developing their intel- 
lects by going to colleges. You may say that even those who work 
do not develop their intellects^ The reason is thkt they work like 
automatons. My intellect will continue to develop till the moment 
I die. The charkha is also the prop for my intellect but it does not 
stray into wrong paths. I have no time to see, hear or read 
pleasurable things. I discover Daridrandrqimna through the charkha 
and have vition of God. This is the way my intellect has been 
developing and will continue to develop all my life. The testing 
of a man is not complete till he dies. If at the moment of death 
a man’s intellect does not retain its brilliance 1 will say that he 
has not succeeded. 

There is no rule that the intellect of .those who ply the 
charldia cannot shine. Only you diould do it intelligently. If 
you work as a carpenter, you must develop die science of. car- 
pentry. Today I am formulatii^ smne stiff questions for the 
sciemie of the charlduu Because it absmbs all my foctdtks when 

^TaasuUi Bhatt 
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I am IjtnrTirfl diarUia I am in a itate of bU«, 1 am 

not to say aribore die limits cf die constructive propamme 

lie. *1^ instance of the day imaipe diows only di^ In the 
conslr^iiNlve programme we have all«Huid det^opment.' The 
chazlthh is a SMsma. Wlum 1 see diose who V pfydie charUia 
disconiaged, 1 am baffled. Why is it that they axe ^Mddnf m 
ipiritud development? 

What 1 am telling you concerns eternal truth* because I am 
able to mperience it. If I have gone to settle in Segaon it is 
not because I feel firustrated. When the call comes 1 will even 
say that 1 shall not budge from Segaon. 1 do not work diere like 
a machine. Truth and non-violence develop the b^y, the intellect * 
and the spirit. If there is not all-round developmoat of all our 
faculties tluough truth and non-violence we are hypocrites. 
What service I have rendered ever unce 1920 has b«m only 
through the charkha* through Hindu-Mudim unity and through 
the campaign for eradication of untouchability. I have always 
said that these reflect truth and non-violence. These were the 
shortest path to their discovery. 

Going into Legislatures is also a means towards approaching 
truth and non-violence. Otherwise Parliament for us is taboo. 
That can be the only reason and there is no other for any interest 
we may have in the Councils programme. Truth and non-violence 
are en^ as well as means. If good and truthlul men go into the 
Legislatures, those institutions can also become an effective means 
to frurthering truth and non-violence. If diis does not happen die 
failure will be ours and not theirs. It will only mean that 
our intellects have not developed. So much - for the Councils 
programme. 

Now I take Balubhai’s question. Tlie substance of the ques- 
tion is whether we should go to the villages to serve or for political 
awakening. I find it somewhat strange that alter seventeen years 
of effort in furtherance of this pogramme such a question should 
be asked. To me there is no pcflidcal education apart fi^m ihe 
constructive programme. Our aim is merely die propagadcm 
of the charkha and such other dungs. This does not mean that 
we do not widi to give the villagers political education. But 
there is no such diing as political education by itself. We dioiild 
keep in tquch with them vdlhout harbouring any motive. We 
have to deveh^ their ttrength. I ^ to them with the psogramme 
of (indication of untouchabUity and the like and give &em educa- 
dou. Political educddon is just that. If I do somedting apart 
from this and go to the villagen sedang votei^ I diaU be doing 
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aoK&y wbat Mre Marne tiie auMoiiaika fiw doiiq^ 
talk to tk«m about nvliat if to interest ouca if it jdioiikl be, 
iatiniatdy connected m die polidcs of die country. CkmstraCdlel 
programine is thus in itadf a poUdcM education. TMs is 'isliat f 
did in Soudi Africa. There also the questkui befrue me uias not 
of numbers I never talked to die totalled coolies aboiU politics. 
I did not organize them from any political motive. The qumdon 
of die 3 tax came later. 

The organtmtion came • in useful for the satyagraHa batde 
later. During that ’battle I saw God face to face many times, 
so many times that even if I I diould not forget 

it. 1 had not hopoi that die organidttion 1 was building would 
luring such largo, results.. This is the way I conducted political 
education in South Africa. It was not the whole of South 
Africa, only the TransvaaL What 1 want to show is that the 
way I carried On the work of political education was by r<aidering 
silent, selfless service. The people among whom 1 worked came 
of their own accord and began to shout ‘Lmig live the Congress’, 
li' the prestige that the South African Indian Congress today enjoys 
is not the result bf political education, what else can it be? Hertzog 
is saying the same thing today. 

I continued this policy on my return to India from South 
Africa. I worked in the Kheda diWict but did not so much as 
mention the Congress. I talked solely of land revenue. I worked 
among the labourers and did not mention the Congress. In 
Cliamparan again I did not work in the name of the Congress. 
My colleagues and I belonged to the Congress and that was 
enough, but when you go to Champaran today what do you 
see? Is the Congress anywhere else as strong today as it is in 
Champaran? On (he strength of Champaran, Rajendra Babu 
rules Bihar today. But even today I would not talk about the 
Congress there. Knowledge is to be given where ther^ is curio- 
sity. Today the^y do not even have bread. What shall I gain 
by talking to tiiem of things outside Champaran? What shall 1 
gain by teacliing them geograffliy, or history, or politics? What 
^all I gain by talking to them about the problems of the whole 
country? Considering all thit^[8, I have come to the conclusion 
that we cannot give political education by trying to give such 
education. I have flowed you through various instafrcm what 
may be called real poUdcal education. Political education is not 
something apart. 

In 1920 I made boycott an essential'' part of die politieal 
p^gramme. 1 said: “Forget paurHament, frurget law ciourta frx^t 
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ewn f|^-ati<wial iostitutioM.** Pec^le started saying daat diis 
nuup has undei^aken such terriUe %vork is qiittn ridiculous. 
In 19119 :1 made die diarkha the centre of politics. 1 made it a 
wtiqxm^ifor a battle. In Bardoli also it was made an essentia! part 
of civd ^hsobedience. That is uiiy dip condition was laid down that 
die whole of Bardoli should adopt khadi inade six months. This 
was dm language of the Congress at that time. Vithalldiai' cajoled 
me. But udiat shall I say of my sliame? What shiUt I say cd* 
Sardar’s shame ? Even today Bardoli has not fulfilled the conditicm 
of die charldia. Prohibition has not been achieved nor has untoucfa- 
ability been eradicated. Today 1 would not launch a campaign 
on die strength of Bardoli. But this is my way of political education. 
If the CSongre^ tries some other method it will not succeed. 1 am 
not Saying this out of pride. It only sliows how unshakable is my 
faith. If die Congress does not have faitli in these things, why 
does it not give them up? I say widi all the force 1 can comnumd 
that if these tilings are bad or useless tliey should not be accepted 
out of consideration for Gandhi. 

Balubhai has passed M.A.,LL.B., but diat does not 
mean that he remembers what he read of politics. And he is not 
the only one. We, all of us, educated people, have proved in^ 
effective in giving political education to die people. Our F.nglid^ 
education has made us useless. The heritage left by our fore- 
fathers has been squandered. But I must tell you that it is only 
through these tilings that political, education can be carried on. 
It is not something separate. If it is our conviction tiiat tiie charkha 
in itself constitutes political education we shall not get tired or 
accept defeat. If socialists come let them. They are my friends. 
They do not quarrel with me and I do not wish to quarrel with 
them; They want to conduct political education by a differoit 
method. Their means and mine differ. But our goal is the 
same. I put the same programme before tiiem, too. 1 also say 
that all land belongs to God. But merely on the basis of this the 
socialists cannot claim all land as their property. I cannot today 
advocate taking away land from those who own it. I too want 
that we should all be possessors of Jamnalaiji’s wealth, but all the 
30 crores of our people, not I alone. All land belongs to God, 
that is, to the people. But doesn’t this mean that Jamnalaiji’s 
land i^uld be partitioned id 30 crorc little bits? How are 
foese 30 crores to become ovmers of the land? Who diould make 
diem owners or make tiiemselves die ownm on their behalf is the 

* VithalUuu J. Paid 
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qitesMkMi, Someone has m come forward a» (heir representative 
TherefiKe if Janmalalji becomes our trustM and remembers (hat thi|| 
wealth bekms^ to 30 oror^ of people, what is the harm? He has 
giycm me all the ^vagram land. But 1 cannot take it, for 1 am 
a fool. . 1 do not understand foese things. His manager under- 
stands them better than 1. Today I take all the profit, he takes 
all the loss. If you want to make use of the wealth of rich men 
like Jamnalaljr and ' Ramesliwardas l^la, make use of my talent. 
1 cannot derive much profit from tlie Segaon property b^use 1 
have neither men nor the intelligence. I do not want even a cowrie 
front outside Segaon. 1 have all the means; only I have been 
slack. Today if I build a house he lias to pay fqr it. This is 
hundred per cent true. 1 grab as much as I can digest. What 
more can 1 ask from any rich man? Come, I invite you to go 
to some other village of Jamnalalji and settle there in the way I 
have settled in Sjegaon. But the man should be one approved 
by me and willing to carry out my programme. This however is 
an entirely different’ matter. My subjtxt was dig charkha. 

There was a time wJicn C.. P. Ramaswamy yViyar thought that 
the charkha was "a political weapon. Molxammed Ali called it our 
gun, Khadilkar cited a verse from die Gita.^ 

“Here no effort undertaken is lost, no disaster befalls.” Even 
better than this is the second half: “Even a little of this righteous 
course delivers one from great fear.” 

I do not regret my friendsliip witli Mohammed Ali. He 
was an honest and godfearing man. He used to say what he 
considered moral and true at tliat time. Yet he also said that 
in the path of God it is permissible for us to take up tlie sword 
and even to utter falselioods. But people of all religions say this. 
Among Christians also there is no restriction. The sanatanists say 
it openly, and even cite a verse from Manusmriti as authority, that 
uttoring of untrutli is permi.ssiblc for saving a cow, when talking 
to women and on such occasions as marriage, etc. Even 
a&ama becomes establislicd in tlie name of dharma. But it shows 
tlie majesty of dharma. Sanatanists tell me that I am a here- 
tic, that I know nothing of dharma and adhArma, that my truth 
is more harmful than untrutli. This shows how far ,adhartna can 
go in the name of dliarma. 

It is tiue that we go to the villages to impart political edu- 
cation to the people. But as 1 am trying to say, the way of 
political education is the furtliefing of constructive programme. 

* Gita, ii. 40 
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Vfi not evoi utter the %vord ‘polidcid’ amcmg the peopte. The 

same jp^es to dharma. We should not even mentitm the nvord 
'dhsam^i; Tell them simply to clems their lavatories welt and 
to batw< But dharma is beyond th^ comprdienskm. This is 
not a iesult of dieir infericMity but of our littleness. I hesitate 
to talk to them about truth and non-violence. We have kept 
them suppressed. 1 can only talk to' diem about the way they 
shonld conduct themselves. How can I speak to diem about 
bralmacha^. They cannot even pronounce die word. When they 
pronounce it as bharamckar^ and cannot even understand it, it is 
bkaramehar for t]^em. I want to understand their morals. I want 
to win their confidence. If one of diem comes to me and 
says he has relations widi his sister-in-law how can I condemn 
him? The sin is on our heads. 1 want to teach them bit by bit 
widiout mentioning truth and non-violence. I know no odier way. 

If we want non-violent swaraj it can come only thus and 
here no one can oppose us, whether it be England or America. 
The question that Balubhai now a-sks was answered by me 17 
years ago. In 1920 everyone was mad about die charkiia — Motilalji, 
Mohammed Ali, Shaukat Ali, Abbas Tyabji and others. Everyone 
had started spinning. Everyone diouglit that nothing was to be 
gained through Parliament. Today I have become much more 
tola-ant, so that I can even permit people going into Parliament. 
This is a well-tried mediod of giving political education. This 
is the way people can lie trained. If Segaon tomorrow becomes 
self-sufficient, if people keep die village clean, do not covet even a 
pie of another’s, what more will be lacking for their freedom ? 
They will say; ‘Who is Jamnalal Sheth? We till die land and it 
is ours. The land was there before Jamnalalji was bom. We sliall 
not be frightened. We sliall not resort to hooliganism. If 
Jamnalaiji’s manager comes we shall not assault him. We sliall 
simply remove him from our land.’ These things will have to 
be taught to them. Granted that people arc the real owners of 
the land. But how am I to get it accepted? There are 
only two ways. Force and persuasion. The way of persuasion 
is the way ‘ of dliarma. If you cannot adopt it, dicii what 
Kishorelal says is true. Then the socialists will prove that 
they had been in the right. Then I shall have to tell you to 
follow them. They also stand for die good of die people. If 
they cannot influence die people it would be a matter of diame 
to me. But you came, into the field of service before they did. 


*Panuu% c<»fus>on 
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Y<HI liav« akO wor|»d varj; hard. If you In&wuctt 

people it MfOt^ be a malter of greater iluuiie to me. ' 

But how it dut to be dime? Nfeediy r<qpeatuig 'oonttrudiH^ 
programme* like a parrot will not do. Your ptog^amma is mote 
vigonnis than (hat (d* Ae Spiiuiers* AaMxnadon. In the Sjnnners* 
Attodatkm there are mme people who fulffl the tasks allotted 
to them. But among you there are diose who have intcllio 
gently and thoughtfuUy developed into a ' science. The 
Sj^cres of work of the Spinners’ Association and the Village 
Induirtiies Association are limited. The same is true of 
bodies like Goscva Sangh. Your qjhere' of work is wider. 
The Gandhi Seva Sang^ is a large oiganization. It is not a rival 
of the Congress. The Congress too is a large organization. But 
it has been built by the people. It reflects the streng^ as well 
as dhe weakness of the people. But your organization is volun- 
tary. It is a coming together of those who have undertaken to 
fulffl the entire programme issuing from truth and non-violence. 
It is a mighty tree of which Spinners’ Association and Village 
Industries Association are branches. Tlie Sangh is indicative 
of your streng^. Or should I say the power of truth and 
non-violence will find expression through it? Jamnalalji may 
well have built it up, but it is not his organization. He himself 
became only an ordinary member and said that he would never 
become an office-bearer. This shows not only his humility but 
also his wisdom. 

We want to bring about an all-round advancement of India 
through what we call constructive work. There are various organi- 
zations which have taken up each a separate item of the pro- 
gramme. Your work should be an example to them. T(^ay 
one caimot say it is{ We must, therefore, very clearly declare 
that our work is constructive work and that’ we are going into 
Parliament for furthering tliat work. 

If what 1 have said has not satisfied you entirely, the reason 
can only be that I have not been able -to couch my language in 
legalistic j^raseology. But it is clearer than day before 
yesterday. My language is imperfect. The language of one 
who is hima^' imperfect must be imperfect, too. If after 
17 years of explaining I have not been able to explain myself, 
(hen I am imperfect and so ai e you who cannot understand. 
Thakkar has sent me a letter. It is an interesting letter worth 
reading out. I have not the time but I must read out to you 
just <me sentence from this letter. He says; “Last year I had 
to be in Dhulia itsdf and 1 may have to live there in ihtufe. 
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in village work Ims njot dinuntd^ one jot and 
no do^ has arisen in hk for life in a chy.” 

Tl^ workers who have not wholly given ^^p the love ftr 
dty li^ ^ve had Acir faidi in the cluu-Uia amnev^t dackened. 
TMs rise to doubts. To me die ch^rkha is everyduQg. 
I am hving in a village and devote ment of my time to the 
charkha. About political matters I merely offer advice and 
then forget about it. 1 do my wiiting |br the omstructive jxo- 
gramme and for it I work. I do not despair tltough the members 
of the Gandlii Seva Sangh have not been doing their wmrk with 
full awakening. The charkiia work does not end with giving 
women two pice or two annas. If tlirough tlie charkha we cannot 
develop our minds, then we should let it go. It is my faidi that 
the charkha will bring us swaraj. Kishorelal seems to fear diat 
you have accepted the charkha for my sake and that you will 
give it up when I am no more. He therefore wants to keep you 
away from temptations. 

Even if 1 should be the only one with faith in die ch arkha, 
I shall be proud to die working for it. -My pride while plying 
the charkha or serving the Harijans wilt be pardonable. After all we 
have to commune widi God dirough some means or other. Why 
not then through die charkha? You may say that I have worked 
for the charkha or that the charkha has worked for me. If the 
devotee is the slave of God, God also is the slave of the devotee's 
slave. It is in this sense I am speaking to you. If we cannot create 
an atmospliere in whicli the charkha can bring about the develop- 
ment of die mind, Kanti and Bal Jiavc no alternative but to go 
to the college. They do not have die originality of Ekalavya. If 
you undo'Stand what I am trying to say, there will be no reason 
for you to be in two minds. The main thing is concentration— 
one-pointedness of attention. Kishorelal prepared his speech widi 
such concentration as if it was meant for the entire world. I was 
witness to it. To him the Sangh is die whole world. He also pre- 
pared a summary of it for your convenience. He .works without 
attachment. He is anodiei- Yudhislithira, which I am not. I diall 
be happy if I ‘can acquire the strength of even a Bhima or an 
Atjuna. People call me a karmayogi. I do not know whether 
I am a karmayogi or any other yogi, but I cannot live widiout 
work— diis I know. When something sinks into my heart, I 
cannot be at peace till I have put it into practice. People may 
say 1 am mad in saying that I widi to die with the eharUia 
in my hand. 1 do not wish to die holding a string of. beads, 
for coi|centradon the charkha is my beads. God appears to me 
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ia th<>uBBidf of ibrtiit. Sonnetimes I tee him iii the d harlA a, 
sometimes in Hindu^Muilim unity, sometimm !n the armiicat]p| 
of untotmhability. I move m my feeling draws nm. What 1 
mih to enter a room in an institution, I do so and rfccldiere 
the presence of God. In the Gita God has said that. He loOlci 
to die well-being of thoie who worship Him. You must be firm 
in this faith if you have underBood me. 

[From Hindi] ' 

Gandki Saa San^tht Triliia VarsMk Adkiveshm {JHutUi, KmtaUdi)ktt 
pp. 54-67 • 


115. SPEECH AT GANDHI SEVA SANGH MEETING, 

HUDU-rV 


Hudu, 

• April 20, 1937 

Let me now come to Mama’s proposal. The proposal is: 

Since it is the aim of the Sangh to look upon the construc- 
tive programme of the Indian National Congress as a dharma 
and make it a success, in a programme like the removal of un- 
toucliability it is tlic duty of the members of the Sangh to 
come into direct contact widi sweepers and odier Harijan breth- 
ren and convince them as well as others tliat they make no dis- 
tinctions in tlicir treatment of the Harijans. Let them give a 
place to Harijans in their homes, receive Harijans in the same way 
as diey would receive others, seek opportunities to eat witii them. 
Let them keep some Harijan members in their houses, bring up- 
some Harijan children, go to the Harijan colonies and serve them 
in various ways and lovingly participate in their work and jMrove 
thereby that none of the jobs the Harijans have to do is lowly. 

VALLABHBHAi PATEL: lliis proposal justifies the fear of the sanatuiists. 
... From removiJ of untouchability you want to proceed step by step to inter- 
marriage. (Laughter) 

^ OANDHiji: For ordinary people, removal of untouchability 
is sufficient. But, for you, mere touch is not enough. You must 
continue to proceed further. Your field of inogress is unlimited. 
Ordinary people can look up only to the sky. But scientirts claim 
that they can look through the whole expiu^ of ^e milky way. 
It is not known if something exists beyond that. But truffi 
{tierces duough the sky and reaches beyond. We have to imMbe 
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truth » our lives. We find that under die guise of trudi, untrulh 
is r^^pefcted*by people. It is die aim of religkm IQ 

streufdmn die idea of brotherhood, to mininuze the unnatural 
distinidibns between man and man. But today, in the very name 
of reI|l^^|Dn, die Harijans arc being treated with contempt. I' have 
already said that untruth, by itself, is powei-less, it is depenckmt. 
It can never stand on its own widiout Ac support of truA. But 
I wiA to point out to you tliat if luitruA can succeed so much 
in Ac name of trudi, how nuidi more would truth itself succeed? 
Who can measure Ac extent of its success? 

For us, who arc die mcmliers <>r tlie Sangh, Acre should be 
no place for any unjust distinctions in our hearts. It may seem 
strmige, but as far as I am concerned, such a feeling of distinc- 
tion Asappeared from die day 1 ate a bit of mutton wiA a 
Muslim boy.* Eating mutton was and is a liad thing. But this 
small Aing saved me from something else as well. By tasting a 
little mutton I realized Aat there was nodiing particularly to 
rave about it. That saved me in England and I did not be- 
tray my moAer. I have not spoken to Ae millions about inter- 
dining and intermarriage. We do not have inter-dining and 
intermarriage even with Brahmins, My mother, wliilc observing 
some pious vows, would not take. Ibod even from, my hands. The 
Hindu massc.s still follow quite a few restrictive practices in Ac 
matter of intcr-dining and intermarriage. Eien 1 have followed 
certain restrictions in thi.s regard. That is the reason why I have 
not spoken to die masw's alK*ut these. 

But if 1 suggest to you tltat you sliould go to the extent of 
inter-dining and intermarrying with Harijans 1 twould not be 
violating trudi. Let me talk to you on a religious point. I am 
talking about religion as a matter of day-to-day practice. It is 
not somcAing related to any particular occasion. You have 
really not much control in die matter of intermarriage. You 
Aould certainly not bring compulsion on your children in diis 
matter. Inter-dining is a different matter. If your moAer says 
Aat it is irreligion, you must tell her tiiat you would take Ae 
food cooked by her as well as die food coiikcd by an untouch- 
able, and it would not matter diat you were forsaken by her on 
Aat account. * You cannot compel your modicr or even your 
wife. We must have two separate cstabliAments in such a 
atuation. If we cannot excrcisi^ force over Aem, we cannot 
do it over religion eiAer. In odicr words, we cannot coerce 

* ‘ W* Vol: XXXIX, p. 23. 
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Oar moiiiert aiiid wives^ 1^ ccmdikr^^^ 

n»^ duty to fori^ us. Let us stay ai»rt widiout beiiig 
®n«nies of each other. In sudh a dituati<Mi I would hrcat theaa' 
affectionately. I woidd try not to hurt their feelin^pi. But ^ 
toe tome tune I would not hurt di^ fwlii^ of Harijans in wda* 
to |dease them. Only truth and Hinduism can teach me dus. For 
religion, truth and Hinduism are inter-changeable terim. 
If there is an element <rf untruth in Hinduism, I cannot accept 
that particular^ aspect of Hinduism as religion. If, on- diis ac- 
count, die entire Hmdu community forsakes me and I am left 
all alone, I would sdll proclaim that I am not alone, they who 
fiwsaJce me are alone. For, truth is oh my side. And truth is 
God Himself. . . .‘ 

I would accept the hospitality even from a leper. But the 
manner of acceptance would be different. I would tell him affec- 
tionately that he diould allow me to cook* the food and fetch 
the water. As far as I am personally concerned, for the sake of 
love, I would even take the food and the water offered by a leper 
if he really insists. I would be even willing to die for his love. 
But the whole world cannot accept his hospitality in this spirit. 
He^e, I too would accept it in the same manner that the entire 
soaety can accept. I followed the same principle in the case of 
Farachure Shastri. But that is a different case. We should not 
confuse disease with the issue of untouchability. They are two 
absolutely different problems. The question relating to the 
sweeper is altogether different from the question relating to the 
leper. We have an opportunity of teaching the sweeper habits 
of cleanliness if we come in greater contact with* him. And, is 
it not also true that if any sweeper invites me or you for a meal 
he would himself be concerned about washing himself clean and 
donning clean clothes and offer us cl^nly prepared food? 

Please do not confuse the issue of poverty with this. The 
problem of poverty is economic, whereas the problem of abolition 
of untouchability is religious or spiritual. My religion will not 
be destroyed if I do not solve the problem of poverty of a poor 
peasant. But if I allow the untouchability to per^st evmr in the 
case of a w^ealthy Harijan, my religion will cease to exist. That 
is die reason why the beginnii^ of an act of service should be 
only with the Harijan. 

^ Somme had interposed diat Harijans would have to be caidiil about 
dmhnesB if olhen were to eat with them, ft>r one ooidd not accent hospi- 
tatiity from a Iqiier. 



^ITEECH AT aANDHI SEVA 9AlSrOH USBTINQ^ QimtJMV 1S7 
feiovcd the follcMMrtiig roioltttioii pertaintiig to gnm* 

Ecxmomic and moral uplift of India it one of .iho aimt of die Sttngh 
. aa4^Tfte flection of our cows is non*vtoleiu:e in its concrete Ibem and 
implies ecooonuc beneiits to millions of people. Tliat is why the attem 
tibit of the members of tlic Sangh is being drawn towards gasm. It it 
the duty of tlic members uf the Sangh to study Animjsl husbandry as mtieli 
as possible and try their utmost to protect our cows. The least they can 
do is to use cow’s milk and its products instead of buffalo’s milk, etc., 
as far as possible, and make cow’s milk and its products popular. 

I am not laying any particular stress on tlvis resolution to- 
day. If tlierc is doubt in your mind and you wisli to discuss 
it, we may as well abandon it. For, Uiis is a novel diing. Its 
language is distinct from tliat of die Congress. The diings Kisliore- 
lal mentioned in the course of his introductory speech are easy no 
doubt; but dtey cannot provide enough work. As die issue in 
diis form concerns none but die Hindus, I did not bring this 
proposal before die Congress. This is an inseparable part of 
Hinduism. The sanatanists consider my way of gosem as a 
thing to be sliunncd and patronize goseva organizadons. But 
this is dicir gioss ignorance, I have described die popular 
practice of goseva as the devouring of cows. And, I have still 
not withdrawn my words. People arc terribly angry with me 
on diis account. But, even if dhey sever my head, 1 would say 
only what is truth. Our religion exhorts us first to piotcct die cow 
and dieii the Braiiinin. Cow-protection is an inseparable part 
of .our religion. But today wc do not protect, but rather de- 
vour our cows. Wc should lay down our lives for die sake of 
the cow. But today wc arc allowing die cow to die for us. 
Hinduism generally regards suicide as a sin. But in certain situa- 
tions, our religion not. only permits but also exliorts us to resort 
to suicide. In view of diis, we must kill ourselves if it is neces- 
sary in order to save die cow. 

All diat diis resolution lays down is that the members of 
the Sangh sliould insist on using only cow’s milk and ghee. It 
is not a question of taking a vow. Insisting on cow’s milk means 
that if it is necessary to take buffalo’s milk or ghee to save life, 
it should be taken. But if it is a vow, it leaves no such scope. 
If you wish, instead of saying “insist on using’’ you may say “as 
far as possible use” which would soften both the language and 
die sentiment. Tomorrow if I go to Dhotre’s ^use, I would 
insist and I must. I would do the same everywhere. For me 
“as far as possible” is a meaningless phrase. 



138 tSE pCttJUBOl^ OANXHSl 

i irAiXAaHfiHAi fATn.; One who k iQ or has to be always tisveBng, 
emaot even iuist. 

OANmoji: In such a situatkm, innstcnce would lncli|d| 
tial^g buffalo’s milk or ghee. Saying “as tax as {ktssible” is a 
different thing. It commits you to nodiing. I look at it from 
die pc^t of view of religion. And for me, service of rdigkm 
and service of the country mean the same thing. 

That is the responability of persons like Jamiialalji. !■ 
have got a ready-made plan for cow’s ghee. ‘ Why can’t they 
throw away a couple of lakhs in that experiment? 

Dketu^g the next annual meeting of the Sangh anrf invitatiaiu ln»n 
Bengal, U. P. and Utkal for thk Oandhiji said: 

I am particularly partial to Orissa. We can also expect to 
raise larger funds there than at Hudli. But, in my yiew, it Mould 
not be proper to give travelling expenses. The members 'must 
attend the convention at their own expense. As for those who 
cannot spend their own money, Gopa Babu can collect die neces- 
sary sums to be given to them on the recommendation of the 
office. And, if even he cannot make such an arrangement, diose 
members should not be invited. But under no circumstances 
should the Sangh give travelling expenses. Gc^a Babu has 
agreed to all the conditions. There is one more reason. The 
Congress has done the least amount of work in Orissa. It is a 
miracle that the Congress has won a majority diere. Only one 
of the Congress candidates was defeated there, and even that on 
my account. He was such a naive person that it was good for 
the Congress that he was defeated. The poor Oriyas are con- 
sidered to be slack people. When tliey arc giving an invitation, 
we must forget about Bihar and Bengal. I had followed the 
same principle in deciding in favour of Gujarat for the Congress. 
It was a tussle between Ras and Bardoli. I said that Ras had a 
stronger case and should give in. Hence the partiality to Bardoli 
even, at the cost of hurting Ras. 

[From Hindi] 

Gandhi Seoa Smghk* Tritiya Varshik Adhiveshan {Hudli, KamaUik)ka- Vioarm, 
pp. 67-71 


* Someone had observed that cow’s g^it^.was too expensive. 



. 116. LETTER TO K. M. MUMHI 

I ^ Hudli, 

AprU 21y 1937 

BHM MtlNSHI, 

Do come on the 25tli. If die meeting of the Working 
CJommittec is to be held in Prayag and I have to go there, you will 
know. Then IIlo not come. As yet I have rci'civcd no information.* 

BlusiHgs fnm 
Bapu 


From Gujarati; G.W. 7617. CiSourtesy: K. M. Muttdii 


117. LETTER TO DR. JAWAIURLAL 

Near Hudu (Beloaum), 

April 21, 1937 


MV DEAR DR. JAWAHARI.AI., 

Thank you very much for your detailed letter of tlic 14th. 
You are right in drinking diat die recent attack of influenza had 
somediing to do widi die extinction of life in the child. I 
suppose she will have to stay dierc for aliout a fortnight ix:forc 
die is in a conditioji to travel. How is it dtat there is no kitchen 
attached to the maternity hospital? Please rcmcmlicr me to 
Mrs. Jaivaharlal who I hojje is steadily improving. 

Tours sinmofy. 


Dr. Jaw/miarlal, M.L.A. 

SWAROOP Sadan 
Cawnpore 

From a copy; Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 


• In the postscript, Chandrathanker Shukla had added that a teletram 
siace received to say that the meeting of the Working Commiftee was to be 
hdd at Allahabad on the 26ti» and that Gandhiji would reach Poona m 
the 22nd, Watdha on 23rd and Allahabad on 25tb night, and that he 
lytNild not be at Wardba on die 25th- 
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118. ijrrmvmw TO ^the 

BcxnrA, 
April 22, 19S7 

aouaanmaarr: You aay you do not leeK any die sli^test abrogation 
-of tbe Gkwernmmt of India Act. Do you not thoeby mean that you do not 

want an immediate amendment but diat you contemplate it at some dme? 

♦ 

OANDHiji : That is wholly a mistaken view. I want no amendment 
whatsoever, immediate or distant. For the Congress insists, so do I, 
on the complete repeal of the Act so that it might Jbe substituted 
at the earliest possible moment by an Act of the people themselves. 
What I want, before Congressmen accept office, is an assurance 
which I still hold is within the power of the Governors to give, 
that .they will not interfere with the day-to-day administration 
of the Province. For, under tiie Act, it is not they but the 
Ministers viffio are responsible for the administration of the Provmce 
within the sphere prescribed by the Act. All talk, therefore, of the 
constitutional inability of the. Governors to give an assurance baffles 
me and makes me suspect the motives of the British politicians who 
have the worldngof the Act within their power.' 

Do you mean that under no circumstances whatsoever can a Governor 
interfere if an emergency of a grave nature in his opinion arises? 

That is a fair question. I certainly do not mean any such 
thing. I can conceive of tlie possibility of a Minister making 
a stupid blunder, so as to harm the people in whose name he is 
acting. The Governor’s duty will then.be plain. He would, rea- 
son with the Ministers and if the Ministers do not listen, he will 
dismiss the Cabinet. The assurance contemplates non-interfer- 
ence, not non-dismissal. But dismissal when there is a clear 
majority in the Assembly would mean dissolution and fresh elec- 
tion. "That will always be open to the Governor to precipitate, 

‘ The special correspondent had reported: “In the last two or three days, 
I have had the privilege of fairly long conversations on the political 'situation 
with Mahatma Gandhi. My purpose was to try and clarify and, if possible, 
to deternune the {xecise scope of die assurance deiteanded of the Gover- 
nors by the leaders of the Ckingress in the six Provinces where the Congress 
has been returned in a majority in the last, elections. The final interview 
I had this morning on reachii^ Poona, and of wbidi a rqxnt is given 
below, sums up die present position of die Co.igress in this matter.” 
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as it ||CRild be opea to Ac Aovincial Cabanet » do. But web 
a crisll omnot occur from day to day. Aerdbre, I want 

is an Idxiolutely tumourablc’ understanding is incapable OT 

a doubfe mterpretation by honourable parties. 

I Uien take it that you %*Duld not mind such awuraoent bonf 
givoA erat io Provinces where the Googrea is oot in a majority? 

So iar as I am concerned, iw>t only would I not mind it as 
a confirmed democrat, I would not have for Ae Congress what 
may not be given to *oAer parties where Aey ei^oy a clear 
majority. 

I take it you are aware of the special responsibiliUes of the Governors. 

I am afraid I must confess my ignorance. ' 

May I dien tell you that they arc respoasibie %vheo there is a frava 
menace to peace and tranquillity or to the legitimate rights of the mmoritica 
or to Service rights, Indian States, etc. ? 

But if Ac Governors arc rcq)onsiblc, Ministers who arc worA 
Aeir salt are surely still more responsible for peace and tran* 
quillity, for tlte actual protection of Ae rights of dte minorities,, 
rights of Ae States— if by States is meant Ae people of Ac States 
as well as Ae Princes. I cannot imagine rights of Princes against 
Ae people within Aeir jurisdiction. And even in all Aem, Ae 
pity of it is that Ae so>caUed autonomy has been boiled down 
so much by statute that Ae Governor's discretion is extremely 
limited. There is one Aing, however, if I were a Congress Minuh 
ter I would not be willingly responsible for, as I would be for 
oAer Aings you have mentioned — 1 mean Ae rights of Ae 
Services. By that one guarantee, in my opinion, Ae framenf 
of Ae Act have reduced autonomy to a farce. But under Ae 
assurance 1 have contemplated, I have not envisaged a reduc- 
tion of Aose rights which arc guaranteed by Ae Act itself. 
While Ae Act renuiins in force Ae Congress Ministers will take 
office knowing well Ae hanAcap under which tliey will labour 
fixim Ae very commencement of Aeir career. I nev^thekss fed 
Aat, if Ae assurance contemplated by Ac Congress resolution is 
given, Ae Ministers can, in spite of the hanAcap, so consolidate 
Aeir 'position Aat Aey can, even acting wiAin the ConsttAtion, 
compel Ae repeal of Ae Act and hasten Ae day of Ae meeting o( 
the Constituent Assembly whose Act will be accepted by the BritiA 
people — unless Aey want to govern India by the ndeed swocA 

Tht Hindu, 22-4-1937 



m. INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF DfDlA 

FCK»iA, 

Apnl22,m7 

When mt^iviewed by the "Aaociated Prai” regarding die Madias 
kadeis* tfqieal to die ChaigreM and the Govemment tut sohriog the preitht 
impaiie, Mahatma Gipidhi said: 

1 read it with respectful attention and so far as I am con- 
cemed 1 hope I have made my position so clear as to leave 
no room for any misimderstanding. J have alsd shown now, 
according to my interpretation, that the office-acceptance reso- 
lution is so eminently reasonable. Therefore, their appeal needs 
an answer more from the Govemment than from me. 

The Hindustan Times, 23-4-1937 


120. INTERVIEW TO THE PRESS^ 


April 22, 1937 

Having been buried in out-of-tlie-way Kumri all these days, 

I had not seen die papers diat you have kindly sliown me. It 
is very difficult for me to believe that the Maharaja of Ckichin 
has passed the orders^ described in the cutting before me. I can 
understand his and his family members’ discohtinuing worship 
in the Koodalmanikkam Temple, but I cannot understand the 
order that clearly interferes with the rights of the Maharaja of 
Travancore and the rights of priests who would be presumed to 
know religion as much as the Maharaja of Cochin himself. And 
if it is true that the savama Hindus who have visited Travancore 
temples are prohibited from entering die Cochin temples and 
having access to wells, etc., apart from its being unworkable it is 
unsurpassed in irreligiousness. 1 ca^nnot understand how Sir ' 
Shanmukham Chetty could have failed to dissuade the Maha- 
raja from the acdon which seems to me to be indei'ensible 
even from the point of view of staunch sanatanists. I can only 

’ This afq[)eaied \uider the title “Indigiout”. 

* Vidt Appendix V. 
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hope the rej^rts in die papers fail to give die <»rrect ver* 
new oflUie atuation: and in any case I hope that better cow 
sels villi prevail in Coc^ 

24-4-1987 

121. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
Apnl 2S, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

♦ 

Your letters before me. Returned this morning. This' will 
go to Simla. 

I have the prospectus, etc. That letter was over-weight 
and carried a fine of two annas. 

It is so hot that we arc inciting. I am in no nux>d to write 
at length. 

V'es, I leave' for Allaliabad on 25th and return on 29th. 

The weather diis time has been cruel in so many parts of 
India. 

^ What is diis eczema again? Do you mean die same patches? 
Love. 

rmrt. 

Robber 

Fmm the original: G.W. 3776. C>>urtc»y: Amrit Kaur. .\l*a G.N. 6932 


722. CURSE OF DRLS'K 


A sister writes: 

On going to the village, I wa» more than grieved to hear of tlio 
havoc drink is working among these people. Sctoc of the women were 
in tears. Wliat can they do? There is not a woman who would not 
Ukc to banish alcohol fur all time from our midst. It is the cause of 
so mu -J' domestic misery, poverty, ruined health and physique. As usual 
it is the woman who has to bear tire burden of this self-indulgence on 
the par* of man. Wltat can ! advise tltc womoi to do? It is so hard 
to fa e** anger and even cruelty. How 1 wish the leaden in diis Province 
svould concentrate on the removal of diis evil rather than expend time, 
energy and brain on the ii^ustice of the Communal Award. We are 
so apt to neglect the things that really matter for such trivialities as 
would settle themselves if the mond stature vX our people weie rai^. 



in tm 

Qia’# you »a appcol to peof^'oa ili« qnenioa ;of ;dnok?..Jtt 

ii iMi 10 Me Ihwe people ittetaUy yeiug to peniitioa faeceiBM 

cuwe. ' ■■ 

My appeal to thoie who drink will be vam. It muit be. 
Utey never read Harijan. If they do, they do so to sroff. They 
can have no interest in being i^ormed of the evil of the driidc 
habits They hug ^ very evil. But I would like to remind this 
sister, and duough her all the women of India, that at dte time 
of the Dandi maio^ the >vomen of India did listen to my advi(% 
and made the fight againtt drink apd the plying of the 'wheel 
their qieciality. Let die writer recall ^ fact that thousands of 
women fearlessly surroimded drink'Shops and often successfully 
appealed to the addicts to give up the habit. In the prosecu- 
tion of their self-imposed mission diey put up with the abuses 
of the addicts and sometimes even assaults by them. Hun- 
dreds went to gaol for the crime of picketing drink-shops. 
Their zealous ivorlc produced a marvellous effect all over the coun- 
try. But unfortunately with the cessation of civil disobedience, 
and even before the cessation,- the work slackened. Into the rea- 
sons for the slackening I need not go. But the work still awaits 
workers. The women’s pledge remains unfulfilled. It was not 
tak en for a definite period only. It . could not be fulfilled until 
prohibition was proclaimed throughout India. The women’s was 
the nobler part. Theirs was to bring about prohibition by 
emptying drink-shops by an appeal to the best in man. Could 
they have continued the work, their gentleness combined -with 
earnestness would most assuredly have weaned the drunkard from 
his habit. 

But nothing is lost. The women can still organize the cam- 
paign. If the wives of those of whom the -writer writes are in 
earnest, they can surely convert their husbands. Women do not 
know what influence for good they can exert on their husbands. 
They wield it unconsciously no doubt, but that is not enough. 
They must have that consciousness,- and the consciousness will 
give them the strength and show them .the way to deal with their 
partners. The pity of it is that most wives do not interest them- 
selves in their husbands’ doings. They think they have no 
right to do so. It never occurs to them that it is their duty to 
become guar^ahs of their husbands’ character, as it is the let- 
ter’s to be guardians of their wives’ character. And yet what 
can be plainer than that husband and wife are equah sharers of 
each^ other’s virtue and vices? But who but a woman am 
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awalnm Ac wives to a aease of dieir power and duty? 
Hus ip wt a part of die womeu's oaovemait drink. 

itt^ be enough women with pit^por equipment to 
study 1^ statistic of drink, die causes that induce die habit and. 
the leitiedies against it. They must learn the lesson from the past 
and resSize that mere appeals to the atkiicts to give up drink 
cannot {Hroduce lasting e^ts. The haUt has to be regarded as 
a diseas e and treated as su<^. In other words, some women have 
to become research students and carry on researches in a variety 
cd* ivays. In every branch of reform cemstant study giving tme 
a mastery over one’s subject is necessary. Ignorance is at the 
root of failures, partial or complete, of aU refiMm movements 
whose merits are admitted. For every project masquerading 
under the name of reform is not necessarily worthy of being so 
designated. 

Harijan, 24 - 4-1937 


123, THE CAUSE OF IT 

A Bangalore correspondent asks: 

You lay that a mairied couple may have lexual union onfy when 
there it a mutual desire for a child and on no other account Please 
let me know why one should wish for a child at all* Many people 
wish for children without fully realiatng the reqioosibUities of paraitiioodp 
and many more wish for children fiiily knowing chat they are in« 
capable of discharging the reipoosibiiiues of a parent Many persons 
who are physically and mentally unht for paituthood wish for children* 
Don’t you think that itds wrong for these persons to procreate? 

1 would like to know the motive behind the desire for childrcii* 
Many people with for children to bequeath their potseisio ns and to bceak 
the monotony of their life. A few people wish for a male child lest the 
gates of Heaven would not be opened for them* Are not llkese people 
¥fTong in wishing for a child? 

It is good to seek causes for diings. But it is not always pos- 
sible to discover them. Tbe desire for children is universaL But 
I do not know any convincing cause, if to see oneself perpet- 
uated dirough one’s descendants is hot a sufficient and convmc- 
ing cause. My {N^opontion, however, is not vitiated if die cause 
I ^ve for the desire is not found sufficiently ccmvinciig. The 
desire is there. It seems to be natural. 1 am not sonry fiar 
65*10 



146 ocHxsono wqhobi dm wmATUA OAHmi 

hAvlQg beeo bam. It caiuiot be unlawful for me to eee Ibe 
beat in me reproduced. Anyway till 1 aee <nil in procreation it> 
•df and till I aee that the aeaual act for more pleasure is juata- 
fiable, 1 must hold that the sexual act is juniBed only nvhere 
there is desire fen* children. I imderstand diat diis was so clear 
to the malters of SmrUis that Manu described only foe &8t>bom 
as children bom of dharma and foe rest/of hnae^lust. The 
more thought 1 give to the subject as di^Msanmately as is pos> 
sible, foe more convinced I feel about foe correctness of foe 
poaitfon 1 have takm and am enforcing. It is becoming clearer 
to me that foe difficulty lies in our ignorance of foe subject 
with %foich needless secrecy is being associated. Our fooi^t 
is clouded. We dread to face consequences. We' resort to half- 
measures as if they were perfect or final and thus render them 
most difficult of execution. If our thoughts were clear, if we be- 
came sure of our ground, our speech and action would be fiirm. 

Thus if I am sure that every morsel of food. 1 take is for 
building and sustaining the body, 1 shall never desire to take 
food for the pleasure of the palate. I shall further realize that 
if 1 have any desire to cat things because they are tasty, and 
apart from hunger or die diought of sustaining the body, it is 
a token bf disease and 1 should seek to cure myself of it and 
not satisfy it as if it was lawful or healthy. Even so if I am 
quite clear that the sexual act, apart from die unquestioned desire 
for progeny, is unlawful and detrimental to the body, mind and 
soul, surely resistance to the desire will become easy — far easier 
than when I am not clear whether the gratification of mere desire 
is or is not lawful and beneficial. If I am quite clear about the 
unlaw fulness of foe desire, I sliall treat it as if it were a disease 
and repel its attacks with all my vigour. I shall feel the stronger 
for foe resistance. They are wrong, even untruthful, who claim 
that they do not like the act but are helpless and therefore resist- 
ance leaves them weak and defeated. If all such people were 
to examine foemselves, diey would discover that their thoughts 
deceive them. Their thoughts cherish the desire and their 
speech is a false interpreter of their thoughts. If on foe other 
hai^ d foe speech is a true interpreter of foe thoughts there can 
be no such foing as weakness. Defeat foere may be. Weakness 
new. 

Tbe correqwndent’s objection to procreation by unhealthy 
parents is perfectly valid. They can have or foould have no 
de4^ ft^ p^'ogeny. They are deceiving foemselves and foe world 
if foey say foat they peiform foe sexual act for progeny. In an 
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wc a mm ii i on of any sutyect truthfuJaeaa ia always assumed. Desire 
for progeny must iK>t be feigned in order to cover the pleasiue 
of sexuad unkm. 

Hm^ 24 - 4-1937 


124. TELEGRAM TO HASRAT MOHANl 

Maoanwadi, Waxora, 

April 24, 1937 

Mauiana Hasrat Mohami 
CAvyrNPORE 

just read about BECUH MOHANI’s DEATH. CONDO- 
LENCES. . 

Gandhi 

Ffom m copy. Pyftrebl Papen. Cknirtety: Pyardai 


125. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


April 24, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

How did you fare in your fight about tlie extraordinary step 
ordering change in the report*. Really these things are enough 
to make one lose patience. But then these incidents teat our 
faith in ahimsa. ^d there must be an innocent, non-violent, 
gentle as opposed to noxious, violent, ungentle way of dealing 
with such difficulties. 

What answer did you get, if any, from Devdas about that 
cartoon^ in which a Biblical verse was caricatured. 

Did 1 tell you yesterday I was returning from Allaliabad 
on 29th at the latest? 

Love. 

Robber 

From the original: C.W. S777. Courte^r: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. $93S 


* Pi* p. 50. 

7 Pi* footnote 2, p. 40. 



126, LETTER TO J, C. KUMARAPPA 

A^trU 24, 1937 

UV OKAR KVHAMAPPA, 

You will do with die Amalner man udiat you dunk best. 
You will take him if he is of use. 

1 imderstand what you say about Shah's note.* 

rMTf, 

Bafu 

Fnm a i^tosUt: OM. 10117 


J27. LETTER TO MESSRS PATRE 6f CO. 

April 24, 1937 

OENTLBMBN, 

1 have your letter for which I thank you. 1 have been travel* 
ling to inaccessible places, hence the delay in acknowledging your 
letter. If you will forward the one lakh of rupees, I will forward 
die amounts to institutions that I may select. Meantime, if the 
cheque for one lakh is received by me I shall bank it and send 
you proper receipts from the institutions concerned as the money 
is disbursed from time to time. If, however, the amount is held 
by you it should begin to bear interest not le^ than the current 
bank rates from the time that 1 can be considered responsible for 
its distribution. So far as half the amount is concerned there 
would be no difficulty. As for the other half I am entering into 
correspondence with the Jeeva Daya Mandal. 

Tom fttitliftilfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Mbssrs Fayrb & Cki. 

SouanoRS and Notaries Pubuc 
Bombay 

From a copy: Pyardal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 

* Vid$ ••Letter to J. C. Kumarappa’% p. 50. 
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m. LETTER TO BHAGWAJtJI A, MEHTA 
'' i Apnl 24, 1957 

BHAl raAOWAiqi, 

I got both your letters only yesterday. I retintied from a 
tour of die villages yesterday and saw your letters. You 
did very well indeed in writing to me but if I cannot make use 
of yow letters, how can I solve die matter? I advise you to 
call both- Nanalal and Prabhashankar' and guide them properly, 
shedding all fear. There was a time when Prabhashankar used to 
treat your advice as sacred word, and diat lightened my burden, 
too. Your letters dirow a new light on the situation. You 
should now put this business on die right lines as Radial's lawyer, 
friend of the Mehta family and lOver of justice. I diall be able 
to do very litde from here. Think over this. Radial and Champa’, 
both are completely under the influence of Prabhashankar. They 
will do exaedy ais he desires. To Radial he is in die place of a 
father. Irrespective of what we consider to be right, how can we 
diake Radial’s and Champa’s faith in what they believe to be 
rig^t? Please think over all these factors and then guide me. If 
you are unable to do anything besides writing to me, then please 
permit me to make use of your letters or write to me a letter 
such as I can use. I do not wish to take any step dll I have 
your reply to this letter. 

M« Ke Gan0hi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 5832. Also C.W. 3055. Courtesy: 
Bbagwanji A. Mdita 


^ Prabhashankar Harchandbbai Psrekh, fisther^in-Iaw of Rattlal, flie 
tUnt son of Dr. Pnu:\pvandas Mehta 
^lutilal’s wife 
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m, LETTER TO NARAJfDAS GAMDHI 

April 24, 1937 

cm. NARANOAB, 

I had got your letter. 1' had a talk with Shaako-lal* at 
HudK about Jaisukhlal. Shankerlal says that there is no connec* 
tion between the charge against him and his being relieved. 
But he is of the opinion that there is not sufficient work in 
Kathiawar to justify payment of Rs. 75 to Jaisukhlal and tliat lus 
work would not be worth that much anywhere else eidier. 
Jaisukhlal has not mastered the art of running a store, or of pro* 
ducing khadi, nor ffiat of working in a spirit of co-operation with 
others. But he has no doubt at all regarding JaisukhlaFs integ- 
rity. If this statement of Shankerlal is correct, then no injustice 
is done to Jaisukhlal. If you do not agree with Shankerlal’S ex- 
planation, then you may employ him in the work you are doing 
for the spread of khadi. Take from him such work as will en- 
able him to earn Rs. 75 or something more if he can. You can 
do this and, if he has the ability to earn Rs. 75 through 
khadi work, may help him to develop in. 

I myself am observing the extremdy suspicious nature of Jai- 
sukhlal and it has caused me much pain. He sees Ghhaganlal 
Joshi at the back of all his misfortunes, while I myself have been 
able to see no such thing in any matter. I kpow Ghhaganlal’s 
merits and defects very well. I have even lived with him. 1 
have seen in him no such failing that he would be after a man 
and do him ill just out of spite. His opinions are very often base- 
less. i also know, that he lacks the capacity to cite evidence in 
support of his views. 

1 have not informed you till now and on inquiriiig I find 
that Kanaiyo also has not done so. He was fairly ill during the 
Hudli trip. ■ Either from over-exertion or for some offier reason, 
he had got fever. He had got it as soon as we arrived there and 
it came down after four days. But he did not suffer in the least. 
The treatment also was the best possible. It consisted in his drink- 
ing as much 'water a she could — ^he took hot water with lime-juice 

* Shaidwrial Banker 
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LBTm TO ICARAMSAS OAMOHI 15t 

X, • 

aad tlien ht was put on water mixed with honey, and then 
he given firuit and then milk. He is sdU on milk and firuit 

He wM to get good sleep. It can jx'actically be said that he 
did not require any nursing. He wa$ not given any qMsdal 
comfort apart from a cot. He was given no privacy at all, 
nor was there any such facility. 

Today he has come riding five miles on bicycle of hit own 
free will. There was no necessity for him to come for the sake of 
any work. But once he feels well he cannot sit idle. And I do 
not stop him from exerting himself within tlte limits of his strengdu 
The matter was not at ail worth writing to you about. There 
was no cause for worry. We had an experienced doctor widt 
us. But even his help was not taken. He did wish to give some 
medicine, but I emphatically forbade any medicine. 

Kanaiyo also has great faidi in fasting as of course I too 
have. This time a special feature of my treatment was that I 
did not try enema at all. It could have been given with some 
special arrangement, but he used to pass stools in the normal 
course. I, dterefore, did nqt insist on giving him enema. He 
did not suffer in die least; no doubt it was thanks to his fast 
and also to the purity of his life. 

At the dme of giving away Manu and Ntrmala, he had in> 
sisted on attending, and had joined in singing "Vaisknaoa jatut**, 
Kand also arrived exactly on the day of kanj/adan^. Manu was 
therefore very happy, although she spared Kand, having per- 
suaded herself to be content widi Kanu’s presence. 

How is Kumi’s work going on? If site gets her dau|^ter 
admitted in die Nadonal School, exempt her from payment of 
fees. 

BItstkgi fnm 

Bapd 

From • nuctofilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./1I. Abo C.W. 8517. ‘Oourt- 
esy: Narandaa Gandhi 


t Giving away of dw bride 



m. LETTER TO SHAmA C. SHAH 

Afinl 24, J937 

cm. ihardaS 

Received your letter. Nothing is permanent. Stick to die 
treatment so long as you feel diat it is doing you no harm. Bodi. 
of you must take cmions and garlic. It is my opinion diat 
nature-^e, if mtelligently taken up, is bound to benefit. Write 
to me in detail about the treatment you are taking and about 
your diet. 

♦ 

BUssingt from 
Bapu 

From th« GtQtnti ordinal: C.W. 9975. Gourteiy: ^uuddidm G. 
ChoUuwaU 


131. LETTER TO CHANDRAJfl SACHAR 

Apnl 24, 1937 

dear sister, 

Thanks for your cheque for Rs. 500. A well can be con- 
structed for Rs. 500 and even Rs. 1,500. . We have to-bore a well 
in the Thana district, which will cost Rs. 1,200. If you can, 
please send the balance, too, otherwise your money can of course 
be utilized for some other place. 

* VanAmaUBrom fiom 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shrimati Ghandrani Sachar 
C/o Shri J. S. Sachar 
Naya Bazar, Delhi 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4090 


* Daughter of C h i ia a nl al N. Shah, an Admua inmate 
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m. i^rmtvim to the press^ 


NAomm, 
April 25, 1937 

qi. Do you think that there is any resd anxiety on the part of the Bri* 
tidiers to estabtish a contact betwee n the Viceroy and the ^tokewnan of the 
Indian National Congress? 

A. I do not think tiiere is any. 

Will you of your own accord seek an (^>portunity to meet the Viceroy? 

No. 

Will you go if the initiative comes from the Viceroy? 

I have no status. The only party to be invited is the 
President of the (Congress. 

Will you be satisfied if the Viceroy gives you the necnairy assuimnces 
and asks you not to press for assurances from provincial Governors?* 

• Do you not think that if the Congress does not accept office, the 
minority Ministries -wll win ' over dtc electorate by their a m e li orative 
measures? 

I should not be surprised.* 

The-Hitavada, 28 - 4-1937 


* The correspondent had reported: "Mahatma Gandhi passed throufh 
Nagpur on Sunday, 25-4-1937, by the Grand Trunk Express. He was aooom- 
pPT iiH -by Mr. Mahadev Desm. Huddled up in a third-claa crowd^ com- 
partment sat the Mahatma, with files and botda piled about him. His men- 
tariat was with him and even in the train typing was being done. One wonders 
if it was not a new formula for the Working Committee. On the arrival 
of die train a set of questions was handed in to Mahatmaji to wbidi he 


wrote his replies.” ... ^ . 

*The rieporter had exidained: "lit view of his rqily to me previous 

Qoestioo GandhiB gave no reply to this question." 

*In "Interview to Associated Press of India”, sidr p. 156, GimeffliUi 
that this answer was reported “just the cootrary to svfaat I meant . 

I5S 



m. INTERVim TO THE PRESS^ 

Naopor, 
[April 25, 19371}* 

Q. Would ywi be satiified vnth the asnmnce ftom the Govemon on 
the iina givm by Sit Samuel Hoare and quoted’ by you? 

A. I would be satisfied with the assurance with a definition 
of the word ‘ordinarily* which everybody can understand. 

Will you kindly give me your o%vn definition of the word ‘ordinarily*? 

A definition has really to come from those who want to 
introduce the adverb. I have not introduced the word ‘ordi- 
narily* in the Ciongress resolution^. Congress meaning is quite 
clear. For, it asked for an assurance in connection with a definite 
programme. If that programme and everything similar to that 
programme is pursued by the Congress there should be no inter- 
ference on the part of the Governor. If in the opinion of the 
Governors the worst happens as I.ord Lothian has suggested, the 
Governors can dismiss the Cabinet, dissolve the Assemblies and 
appeal to the electorate to find out whom the electorate will 
support. If the Congress aim is to create deadlocks, what point 
is there in asking for any assurance from the Governors? As 'I 
have already said and as I have read the Congress resolution, 
the aim of the Congress is not to create deadlocks, but its aim 
undoubtedly is to make Congress position so ' irresistible as to 
replace the present Act, which nobody likes, by an Act which will 
represent the will of the masses. This will be brought abo\it by 
constitutional means permissible under the Act itself. And if 
the Congress by force of its majority and by skill of Congress 
Ministers advances its own constitutional porition to such a pitch 
that the British Ministers cannot possibly, resist it except by force 
of arms, surely there can be nothing to grumble at. 

' Gandhi^ gave the answers to questions submitted to him by the 
cmieqxmdents of Tkt Itmts qf India, Bombay, and Ntm CkronkU, Lcmdon. 

’On his way to Allahabad Gandhiji passed through Nagpur on this 

date. 

’ VSd/ “Statement to the Press**, pp. 36-8. 

^ * Vub pp. also “Interview to Tkt Ssmiqr Obwiisfe**, pp. 158-9. 
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UTTER TO AlIMT KAUR 155 

h»we aaid^ dwt the Coograi vnuiled noo4o> a ' fer e uce not n«Mli»- 
jadMl.f tlTUi you (deaae eiqiinm die difleience be tw ee n the two? 

A»,a gentleman I cannot possibly ask for a fvonute that tfie 
CabiRel may never be dismissed. But I can ask ^t tho^e should 
be no ttitcrfercncc in the day-to-day administration. I do not 
w^t die Galnnet to be in a position of having to resign on the 
slightest pretext; for honourable resignation there must be 
honourable cause that anybody could see. If I have no assurance 
of non-interference the Governor may submit his Ministers to pih- 
jnicks which they would feel but which may not give them under- 
standable cause to take to the public in justifying resignation. 
I would never put the Congress Cabinet in such embarrassing and 
humiliating position. The same thing would apply to the Gov- 
ernors. They would look incredibly foolish if on the slightmt 
pretext they dismissed the Cabinet. Therefore, if Governors are 
gentlemen and want to preserve the honour of the nation whom 
they represent they will think fifty times before dismissing the 
Cabinet. I want to put them in that position so that there diall 
be no pinpricks from the Governors as all Ministers who worked 
under the Montford reforms have testified. Their position was 
made unbearable and humiliating and yet they were unable to 
resign, perhaps they would not. 1 do not know which was the 
case. 

The Hitavada, 28-4-1937 


134. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Allahabad, 
April 26, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

Your note awaited me as I reached Allahabad. 

Jawaharlal looks very much pulled down, looks almost an 
old man. His voice is feeble. Enough to make one weep to sec 
him so pale. Indu is quite nice tliough she looks the same 
fragile tiling she was fciefore. Old Mrs. Nehru is bed-ridden 
though better than she was a fewdays ago. Subhas has arrived 
but 1 have not yet seen him. It Is presently to strike 12 when 
1 Iveak silence. 

Subhas sees me at 1 p.m. The Working Committee nU at 
2,50 p.m. I leave here on 28th and reach Wardha 29th. The 

» Fi* p. 140. 
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weather seema to have been atnormal everyv^tope. It » very 
hot here. Mahadev, Pyarelal and Ratfltakridina are widi me. 
I/>ve. 

SOBBBlt 

From the (vignial: C.W. 3778. Gourtew: Amrit Kaitr. Aho OJN. 6934 


m INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF INDIA 

Apnl 26, 1937 

Infsrviewed regwcUiig the editoruU conunentt of Tht Thm and Tht 
Mau/ustir Guardian on hb Pooon ttatement*, Gnadbiji aaid: , 

So far as I am concerned, any bridging the gulf has to come 
from the 'Government side. It is to be hoped tiierefore that re- 
presentative papers like Tke Times and The Manchester Gvardian 
will influence the British Government rather dian seek to influent 
me or the Working Committee. The latter will take care of 
itself and speak for itself. 

I have made my position absolutely clear. It is for the 
Government to decide whether they have meant provincial auto- 
nomy by the Constitution they have framed or they have meant 
something the reverse of Autonomy. But to the man in the 
street who knows nothing of legal quibbles or even of the Con- 
stitution that is the only question. 

With reference to Preis report^ from Nagpur stating that to a question 
whether he thought, if the Congress did not accept office, the minority Minis- 
tries would win over the electmrate by their ameJiorative measures, Mr. Gandhi 
was reported to have said, **I should not 'be surprised,” Mr. Gandhi says: 

Whoever is the party concerned for the Nagpur telegram, 
he has reported just the contrary of what I meant or at least 
what I intended to mean. My answer was Uiat I should be sur- 
prised if minority Ministries would win over the electorate by 
their ameliorative measures in case Congress did not accept qfiice. 
A slip of paper containing questions was handed to me through 
the crowd into the railway compartment which was none too 
empty. I hurriedly wrote out the answer in pencil. If the 
reporter maintains that I wrote the word ‘not’, I would very much 
lilw to see the original. 

The Hindu, 27-4-1937 



i56, letter to MIRABEHJf 


Allahabad, 

AffU 27, jm 

cm. MntA, 

I got your postcard and letter about Lali here. 

It is settled that we leave here tomorrow evening reaching 
Wardha in the evening 29th. You may expect me in Segaon 
about 8 p.m. or diereabouts. 

The weather is very hot here but quite cool on the terrace 
at nis^t. 

Hope you understood what 1 said during the morning 
walk. But I do not want to blame you for what you can’t alter 
in a moment. 

Love. 

Bapv 

From the arigiaal: C.W. 6379. Courtesyi Mirabebn. Aim O.N. 9645 


137. LETTER TO ULAVATI ASAR 

April 27, 1937 

CHI. LILA, 

Your disorderliness must go. It will go by and by. Talk 
less and think more. Do everything patiently. There should 
have been a washer in my spinning-wheel but I did not find it. 
You mislaid it while removing the yarn. This is just an exam* 
pie. 

You must have sent the g^ee to Radhakrishna. 

Stop worrying about Dwarkadas. If you are keen on go* 
ing* you may go. 

I hope you are keeping a diary. 

UmsiHgf fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of tbs Gtyarati: G.N. 9939. Abo C.W. 6694. Gourtsay: 
lilavati Atar 
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m TEUSGRAM TQ JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

Aixahabad^ 

April SO 9 1937 

SSTH Jamkalalji 
Wardha 

RBCnUST • WABILITY* PERSONALLY BLESS BRIDE^ BRIDS- 
OROOM^. PLEASE APOLOGIZE RAMESKWARDAS. REACHINO 
SATURDAY NOON. INFORM MAOANWA0I SEGAON. 

Bapu 

Pwuhom Fuirako Btpuk$ Ashmad, p. 185 

139. IPTTERVIEW TO ^^THE BOMBAT CHROmCLE^^^ 

April 30, 1937 

Qpeitioned whethia: he still adhered to the view that if Ck>vemori gave 
assurance to the effect that * 'ordinarily’* they would not interfere with consti- 
tutional activities of the Congress Ministers, the Congress would accept office, 
Gandliiji said, in this matter hb position should be properly understood. 
Gsmdhiji did not think that mere addition of the word 'ordinarily* to the for- 
mula would satisfy him or the Congress. Such assurance would be acceptable to 
h»m only if the qualifying word was "properly interpreted to our satia&ction". 
Gandhiji further declared: 

We should knovsr the meaning of 'ordinarily* beforehand.^ 

Our correspondent then drew Gandhgi’s attention to Prof. Keith’s^ 
latest constitutional pronouncement published in today’s Liodtr and asked 
him about the Congress position vis-a-vis Governor’s special powers. 

Gandhiji smiled and said it was a stale news and he had read it already 
in some paper yesterday. 

As I read Professor Keith’s statement I saw that he entirely 
endorsed the Congress position that the Congress does not seek 
any abrogation of the Act 

t Lsxini, daughter of Jaaakidevt Bajaj’s brother, Purushottamdas Jajodiya 

* Shriram, sba of Rameshwardas Poddar of I^uUa 

* Gandhiji gave dw interview in the train «i mUt to Wardha. 

* F*(b abo ’'Interview to the Pren”, pp. 154-5. 

’ A. B. Kdth, a eonsdtutionai lawyer (d* Englaad 
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Ai||li iiAieUmM. would not be u n comtitirtioqal fer liw Cai^pw Miniiary 
to* atWBilit to tnaqik over dte tegitiiiMHe of the miiioritie^ Gudfa^ 
<ledu!e4 tlut it would not only be uaooastttutioiial but 

Tht Momii^ Chnmicle, 1 - 5-1937 


m. HARJJAJ^ ON BEGAR 

Hie newspj^iers have given publicity to the threat of certaio 
Harijans in certain villages to transfer their allegiance to the 
Christian Missions seeking to wean them from Hinduism undo* 
promise of better treatment, and especially freedom from 
to which they are subjected by satrama Hindus. It seems that 
representatives of the Hindu Mission and of die Harijan Sevsdc 
Sangh vinted the aggrieved Harijans and got die sapama Hindus 
to promise better treatment. The storm has abated for the time 
being. 1 do hot know what would have been the gain to the 
Missions concerned if the Harjans had gone over to tlieir ibid 
and how far the Harijans could have been claimed as iomt fide 
convci'ts. This I know Uiat .such proselytizing eflbrts demoralise 
society, create suspicions and bitterness and retard the all-round 
progress of society. If, instead of wanting die so-called conver- 
sion as the price of better treatment, Ciiristian Missions co-ope- 
rated with Harijan sevaks in their effort to ease the burdens of 
Harijans, dicir help would be welcomed and die evolution of 
society would be hastened. 

But I write this more to awaken savatna conscience dtan 
to criticize tlie Mission methods brought to light. The system of 
forced labour exacted by petty land-owners from Harijans and other 
classes called backward is almost universal in India. The petty 
landlords are mostly Hindus. Harijans and others can legal- 
ly resist forced labour. They arc slowly but surely being awak- 
ened to a sense of their rights. They are numerous cnougdt to 
enforce them. But all grace will be gone when savama Hindus 
impotently resign themselves to their merited fate. Better surely 
by far if diey will recognize their duty of regarding Harijans as 
blood-lxodiers, entitled to the respect that belongs to man and 
to receive due payment for services voluntm-ily performed. 

It is die privilege of Harijan sevaks, no matter to what 
organization diey belong, to befriend Harijans, to study dieir 
condition in detail, to apjMroach sevama Hindus and ^diow them 


* Fotced iaboiv without any wages 
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« as ptmtfa^e i«lia^ tluv duty u towards those they 

have treated as outcastes of sodetjr and deprived evea eC legal 

rii^tt. 

FVom die papers before me I furdier find t^t in Ode ahd 
some other villages in Gujarat the savama Hindus 'take horn Hari> 
jans who dispose of their dead cattle half the hide. Tlus is unlike 
the usual practice of allowing the Karijans to own the dead cattle 
they remove. In some cases Harijans not only retain the dead 
catde they remove, but receive a payment for the labour of re- 
moving carcasses. 'Ihe matter demands more investigatimi and 
fair aty ustment. If Harijans were bette treated and if savama Hin- 
dus had no horror of dead cattle and no superstitious laws of 
pollution, they would learn the art of flaying the dead cattle and 
turning every part of the carcasses into wealth, both to the bene- 
fit of themselves and the Harijans whom they may invite to help 
them in the process of disposing o£ their dead cattle. 

Harlan, 1-5-1937 


141. ESSATS ON BARTER SYSTEM 

Readers will remember that a prize of Rs. 500 was an- 
nounced for the best essay recommending a barter system. The 
terms were also given. The time for sending tlie essays having 
elapsed, the Board of Examiners entered upon their task and have 
reported that none of the essays fulfil tlie conditions laid down. 
The following is their report* : 

The prize has not been withdrawn by the donor. The exa- 
miners, Prof. K. T. Shah, Shri Vaikunth Mehta and Prof. J. C. 
Kumarappa, have kindly signified their readiness to examine any 
further essays that may be sent. I would, however, advise compe- 
titors, if any are willing, to strictly, conform to the requirements 
laid down by the examiners. It is clear from their note and it is 
but natural that no essay will pass muster unless it reaches the 
level expected by them, and none will reach that level unless writers 
are industrious enough to study the necessary literature on the 
sulqect and build on their study an original thesis. It may be 
diat the prize is not sufficiently tempting for such an effort. If 
that is so, I can only say that those who write for the mere monetary 


*‘Xliu it not xquroduced here; dso ‘‘Letter to J. C. Kumaraj^ta*’, 
p. 90. 
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^value of :|>ri*« hlaurdly ever realize d[ie expectatioiu of dooort. 
Witiwuf' 1^0 of the subject itMlf, high merit is not to be expec> 
ted in ^IG^cult competitions like the one about die system td* 
barter. ^Pbe time for handix^ in the essays is fixed at 3lst 
Decmnbeiy 1937. All essays should be addressed to Prof. J. C, 
KLumstrappOy Maganwadi, Wardha. No furtha* extension of time 
ivill be given, and if no effort succeeds the prize will be finally 
withdrawn. 

Harlan, 1-5-1937 


142. A MORAL DILEMMA' 

A friend writes:* 

About two and a half yeats ago this city was convulsed by a social 
tragedy. A Vaishya gentleman had a sixteen-year old daughter. She 
bad a maternal uncle aged twenty-one years studying in college in the 
same city. The two fell secretly in love with each other. Ihe girl is said 
to have become ju-egnant. When the true state of aflairs at last became 
known, the lovers committed suicide by taking poison. The girl died 
immediately but the boy died a couple of days afterwards in the hospi- 
tal. ... At the time when the storm was at its height and nobody had 
a kind word to say about the deceased unfortunate lovers, I shocked 
everybody by expressing my opinion that under the afore- mentioned cir- 
cumstances the young lovers ought to have been allowed to have their 
way. But mine remained a voice in the wilderness. What is your opi- 
nion in the matter? 

I have deliberately kept back tlie name of the correspondent 
and die place at the request of the writer as he did not want 
old sores to be reopened by a revival of an old controversy. All 
the same I feel that a public discussion of tliis delicate topic is 
necessary. In my opinion such marriages as are interdicted in 
a particular society cannot be recognized all ^t once or at the 
will of an individual. Nor has society or relatives of parties con- 
cerned any right to impose their will upon and forcibly curtail 
the liberty of action of the young people who may want to con- 
tract Such marriages. In the instance cited by the correspondent 
both the parties had fully attained maturity. They could weU 
think for themselves. No one had a right forcibly to prevent 

Slhe original of this was publuhed in Nariftm Stoak, 1-5-1937. 

This ai^peared as **abridged by Pyarelai*'. 
s Only extracts are rqpoduoed here. 
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tiiem froin marrying each otlier if they wanted to. Sodety oouhi 
at the most refuse to recognize the marriage, but it was thf 
hei^t of tyranny to drive them to suicide. Manage tabqos 
not universal and are largely based on social usage.* 

These alliances are not taboo in every society. The GSiristian, 
Muslim, Parsi and other communities do not observe this taboo. 
It is not even taboo in all Hindu vamas. The same varna has 
difforent custoxns in different Provinces. Among the so-called 
high caste Brahmins of the South, such alliances are not only not 
tabooed, but on the contrary are considered commendable.^ 

The usage varies from Province to Province and as between 
different divisions. This does not mean that the youth may ride 
roughshod over all established social customs and inhibitions. Be- 
fore they decide to do so, they must convert public opinion to 
their side. In tlie meantime, the individuals concernc^d ought 
patiently to bide tlieir time, 'or, if they cannot do that calmly 
and quietly, to face the consequences of social ostracism. 

At the same time it is equally the duty of society not to 
take up a heartless, step-motherly attitude towards those who 
might disregard or break the established conventions. In the 
instance described by my correspondent the guilt of driving the 
young couple to suicide certainly rests on the shoulders of society 
if the version tliat is before me is correct. 

//arijan, 29-5-1937 


m. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

May 1, 1937 

BIBI JAN alias my DAUGHTER AMTUL SALAAM, 

I got your letter as soon as I returned. You seem to be doing 
excellent work. If you can preserve good health even while doing 
so, by all means stay on. I am enclosing a bank-note for Rs. 50. 
Kanti is still at Rajkot. He is not going to Trivandrum. It 
appears certain, however, that he will go to Mysore. I have no 
time just now to write more. We returned from Allahabad today. 

Your belief that Hindu men and women stood in the way 
of your serving Harijans is not correct. In any case, don’t worry. 
You should fii'st get well and serve whoever you can do so quietly. 

*The following paragrajA is translated from Harijm Smk, 1-5-1937. 

* Vide also “My Mistake”, 6-6-1937. 
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^ living tm your own farm, by all means 

do it.’ If you need sdlt more money, send for it. 

fiiNH 

Bawi 

[PS.3 

1 am leaving for Gujarat on die 9tk. 

From a photostat of the Gi^arati: O.N. 380 

J44, KATHIAWAR COWS 

Shri Narahari Parikh, Secretary of die CJoseva Sangh, has sent 
me a brief description of his tour in some Kathiawar States which 
he undertook for examining the catde wcaldi there. I hope to 
publish it in Hartjanbandhu, in two instalments. The following 
[item in this issue] is die first of these.* There was a dine when 
Kathiawar cows were highly praised. I’hat variety still exists but 
it is gradually disappearing. This wcalUi, which is being de- 
stroyed, may still be saved and frcsli additions made to it if die 
rulers of Kathiawar and their officials put in die effort. There is 
room for improvement in all industries. Each one of these could 
be made more paying. But this possibility is perhaps the greatest in 
animal husbandry. Knowledge, diligence and padeuce are all 
that is required. According to our present knowledge, it is even 
claimed diat the hcaldi of die human race is especially dependent 
upon our cattle wcaiUt, i.c., on cow’s milk. India is a country where 
one expects the cows to be of die highest quality. But they are 
of die poorest quality and arc at present a burden on the land. 

Shri Purushottam Joshi of die Bliavnagar insdtution, who 
is an expert in animal husbandry, suggests die following three 
ways of looking after cows: 

1. Vagrant bulls sliould be castrated and used as bullocks. 

2. Good pedigree bulls should be kept in every village and 
these should be well cared for. 

3. Every farmer should have his own cow. 

All the States in Kadiiawar can readily do this widiout incur- 
ring any loss. But the reader should now read the statement 
made by Shri Narahari Parikli. 

[From Gujarati] 

HarijanbandhUy 2-5-1937 

* The articles, which appeared imder the title “CSow-^otection ia 
Kathiawar", are not translated here. The seeond instalment appeared m the 
saue dated May 9. 



145. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sboacw, Wakiwa, 

Maj 2, 1937 

MY DBAK miOT, 

Your letter awaited me yesterday udiea I reached Wardha. 
Allahabad was a taxing time. There was no wrangling. 
But the discussions in which I had to engage was a strain. The 
heat was terrible. The nights on the terrace delightful. Jawa- 
harjal was pale and weak. He must have sailed for Burma by 
now. The trip will do him good. I have asked him to take 
no less than a month. After it he, hfoulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and I are to meet for a few days. 

You should write to Prabhavad, if you have not already. 
Her address is: G/o Brij Kishore Prasad, Srinagar, Sewan, Bihar. 

The heat is growing here. It is not trying for me. But 1 
have to go to Gujarat for 20 days to fix up Gujarat affairs. My 
address will be Tithal, Bulsar, B. B. & C. 1. Railway. Tithal is 
on the sea. On 10th and 11th I am in Bardoli. 1 leave here 
on 9th and reach Bulsar on 12th. 

1 could not get anything to give to Manu on your behalf. 
So you have to think of something inexpensive and useful. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: G.W. 3779. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6935 
146. LETTER TO P. G. MATHEW 


May 2, 1937 

MY DEAR MATHEW, 

I returned yesterday. I leave here on Sunday, 9th. If you 
desire to come during the time, you may. 

Tom, 

Bapu 

Prof. P. Matioiw 
Leonard GollEob 

jUBBULPORE 

From a photostat: G.N. 1542 

m ' 



147. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 


Mtty 2, 1937 

CHI. PKABHA, 

I was eagerly waiting for your letter. I found two letters 
yester^y on returning from Allahabad. If you don’t write 
your address and as a result don’t receive my letters, is it my 
fault? I had written to you at Patna C/o The Searchlight since I 

forgotten your residential address there. Thereafter I went 
to Allahabad. I waited for your letter but didn’t get any. And 
I also thought I would write to you after returning to Wardha. 
Now, tell me, who is to blame for this? Certainly not you, but 
am I to blame, either? Please remember this, that you slwuld 
give yoiu: complete address in every letter. 

I have already given you Rajkumari’s address. Here it is 
again: Shri Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Manorville, Simla. 

As Jawaharlal was not well, the meeting was arranged at 
Allahabad. I would have been happy if you could have come 

How is your health? Is the pressure of work heavy? What 
do you eat ? Vasumati is here. Amtul is in her hometown. She 
is getting a well dug there. 

I shall have to go to Gujarat on the 9th, Bardoh on 10th and 
1 1th, Tithal, Bulsar, B. B. & C. I. Railway between 12th and SOtlt. 

I am all right. 

When are you going to Ahmcdabad? 

Any news about Jayaprakash? 

Bltssings fiem 

Bapu 

From a jAotostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 3499 
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148. LETTER TO G. D. BtRLA 

May 2, 1937 

BHAI OHANSKYAITOAS, 

Regarding the mill affairs, ethics demand that the labourers 
diould be told that unless they behave properly the mill will re- 
main closed and no hew recruits will be made. You can work 
with fredv* labour only when the old lot vacate the quarters with- 
out giving trouble. I think this way is not only ethical but also 
economic. Do question further if this does not covtr the whole 
problem. I go to Bardoli on the 9th and shall reach Tithal (Bul- 
sar) on the 12th. The Working Committee of the Harijan Scvak 
Sangh can meet at Tithal. 

BUssings fiom 

Bapu 

From the Hindi original; G.W. 8031. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


149. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 
May 4, 1937 

MY GEAR IDIOT, 

Your letters are before me. It is hot herd but I do not 
feel it much. The nights are cool. 

I quite agree with you that Lionel* sliouKd give up the pre- 
sent job and do what he can in England. I wish you could per- 
suade him to give up the job and go back to England. 

Shummy* is right about his fear of infection. You may not 
expose your dear ones to risks which they and their parents will 
not willingly run. 

I am glad you have resumed Sanskrit study. You won’t 
give up Hindi on any accoimt. 

I have already told you about my movements. Departure 
,9th 10 p.m., Bardoli, 10-11, Tithal, Bulsar, 12 to 30 May. 

* Lionel Fieiden, first Director-General, AU India Radio; vUk also Vol. 
LXIII, p. 301, and Vd. LXIV, p. 205r 

^ Address^’t brother, Lt Col* Kanwar Shumshere Singh, a retired surgeon 

m ' 



lbttek'to vaixabhbhai patbl 167 

has beda down a^^tn vnth fever. She can’t live with- 
out So she accompanies me this time and I suppose will 
insist et^ytime I go out. It is no use my striving against it any 
more than I did against her coming back to Segaon. 

Lmns. 

Tyrant 

From fl»e original; C.W. 3780. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6936 


150. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

May 4, 1937 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

Where do you intend to take me? Wherever you take 
me, you will have to look after a big crowd. I won’t be able to 
dissuade anybody from joining. I jx^rsonally don’t mind, but 
we must consider the convenience of the owner* of the bungalow 
in which we are lodged. Mirabchn has already served notice. 
She will accompany me wherever I go this tintc. I myself 
don’t think that I need sea air. You may certainly keep me 
in Bardoli for as long as you wish, or in Surat, if you like. If, 
you don’t mind a big crowd acconyaanving me, please don’t 
think that I am objecting to it, thougm^ course I do feel very 
hesitant about it. Here is the list as at tltis moment: 

Ba, Kano, Mira, Pyarclal, Maliadcv, Radhakrishna, Kanu, 
Manoharlal, Sharda. 

I hope you arc taking rest. 

BUisingt Jfom 

Bafu 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
Dr. Kanuoa’s Bungalow 
Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 
[From Gujarati] 

Bafimta Patn-2: Sardar VaUabkbhaim, p. 200 


i BbuIabhaiJ. Doai 



151. LETTER To NARAJ{DAS GA^TDHI 

May 4, 1937 


CHI. NARAHOAS, 

I have your letter. 1 have written to Jaisukhlal. Probably 
he will settle down where he is. If he studies the science of 
goseoa and helps in* increasing cow-wealth in Porbandar State, 
he will have done much. He can do khadi work, too, amul- 
taneously. Guide him as well as you can. 

Kanaiyo is all right now. For some time he was very eager 
to spend a few days with you, but the dedre 'has weakened now, 
though it is still there. Let him, therefore, go there. When 
would you like him to come? He wishes that Purushottam 
and Vijaya should be there when he goes. 

I had understood the reference correctly as regards the fees 
to be paid by Kumi's daughter. It is but befitting that she should 
follow in the footsteps of her mother. 

Amtvvl Salaam is in Patiala State. Lilavati is keeping quite 
well. Her lethargy is well known. 



BUssings from 

Bapu 


From a microfilm of the Giyarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8518. Courtesy: 
Natandas Gandhi 


152. LETTER TO MANUBEHN S. MASHRUWALA 

May 4, 1937 

CHI. MANUDI, 

I got your letter. Letters from Manilal and Sushila ar« en- 
closed. All of you please read them and send them to Kishorelal. 

I will send you the sitar, as also the pair of shoes meant for 
Surendra. 

I hope you are doing well. Take care of your health. Ob- 
serve restraint in eating. Don’t forget sp inning and prayer. 

Ba misses you, of cotirse. If you want to know about myself, 
I am also sailing in the same boat. But { wiU be satisfied if you 
write regularly. 

168 ' 



xjRn& 10 saktoju. cuio^ Ifid 

, j| ^ going tD Gujarat oa Ac Mi and wiH tpoid di« 
wbo^ II 1 CHI& there. We diall reach Udial on the 12&, where 
we aM3I spoad about a fortcd^t. 

*■ 

Kmiigt t» ttth Jnm 
Baw 

Fiina a pbotoMat of the G^}arati: C.W. 1565. Oourteiy: s, 

Madiruwak 


153, LETTER TO KANTILAL GANDHI 

May 4, m? 

CHI. KANTI, 

I have your letter. Your programme is good. Th<^ earlier 
you reach Bangalore, the better will it be from die point of view 
of the weather. 

It is good that you learnt from Bali the history about your 
mother. It is not an ordinary history. And Chanchi was the 
most modest among all the sisters. She had tlie strengtii to live 
creditably in any condition. 

I wrote to Amtul Salaam only two days ago and told her 
that she might by all means stay in her town. I doubted whe> 
ther she would be happy there. But I sec tliat die will expe- 
rience no difficulty in staying anywhere tiicrc because of her 
father’s influence. Moreover I learnt an extraordinary thing about 
her that she rides. But since I have permitted her she might not 
stay Let us now see what she does. I have not seen Saraswati’s 
letter addressed to you. Surendra and Manu are likely to come 
tomorrow. I will make enquiries. There was a letter from 
Paparamma*, which I had asked them to send to you. The 
letter was opened through oversight. I could not understand 
who this Khan^ was. Alter that I saw Paparamma’s signature 
and understood. 

If someone can show you, see the houses where we stayed 
at Rajkot. One house was near die fort and the other was at 
some distance in the nthad^. Perhaps it might have been demo- 
lished by now. It had caught fire. 

Btmiap fim 
Bajto 


* Fadmavati, nodier of Saraswati 

* In die source this name is written in Roman script. 

3 A group of bousea apfiroadied dirough a oammon gate sqpa r a th g 
fiom Uta rest of die locality 
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IPS.] ' 

I am going to Bardoli on the 9th tod to Tithal on the 
12th. 

From ft jriiotwtftt of the Gqiftr»ti: G.W. 7320. Courtesy: Kantilftl Gftodhi 


154, LETTER TO BENARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

May 5,, 1937 

8HAI BENARSIDAS, 

The purpose of the tour of Mauritius, etc., is quite different 
from the purpose behind the tour of Sumatra and other countries. 
Burma, Sumatra, Java, Siam, etc., have some connection with 
Eastern culture and it seems natural enough for them to have 
links with Indian languages. It does not of course imply that 
they will all learn Hindi, yet one need not be surprised if some 
of them do study it. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2559 


155. LETTER TO CARL HEATH 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
May 6, 1937 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have been too overwhelmed with work to answer your 
letters and your cable though they have all been attended to, I 
know that Agatha Harrison has been keeping you in touch with 
things as they are shaping here.* Everything that is possible to 
bring about peace is twing done but it is not an easy job. My 
special contribution, therefore, is negative. The Congress leaders 
have, in my opnnion, been acting with the greatest restraint in 
the face of grave provocation. I should have no hesitation in 
seeking an interview with Lord Linlithgow under ordinary circum- 
stances but at the jM'esent juncture, if I made any such attempt, 
it would be wrong. For, the right person to interview the 

‘‘Letter to Agfttim Hftnmon” pp.63-4. 



gr UmSK TO C. ItAIAOOKALACHAXI I 7 l 

“ Mturally JawaharUl Ndiru. But he ha$ no 
w^at^l^er in seeking such interviews because he thi nlft that no- 
Aing good can come out of them. Nevertheless if he was invi- 
ted he would certainly go. I am myself considering ways and 
means <rf ending the deadlock in an honourable manner. And if 
I can find it in me to approach any of the req)onuble people, 
you may depend upon my not standing on dignity. 

I prized your letter written by you to me just before your 
departure for England. I wanted to send you a line before 
embarkation but it was not possible and I was sorry. But that 
letter revealed to me with what care you had been labouring 
during your stay in India to bring about a better atmosphere. 

Tmn 

M. K. Gandhi 

Carl Heath, Es(j. 

White Wmos 

Manorway 

Guildford 

From a photostat: G.N. 1030 


156. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHART 

May 6, 1937 

MY DEAR C. R., 

I have gone tlirough your statement*. It is quite good and 
cflectivc. Wt! might let the tiling r’jjcn. I have sent a state- 
ment* for publication. You will set .t if it is publislicd. I hope 
you arc organizing constructive work. I hope you arc keeping 
well. 

Love. 

Bafo 


From a photostat: G.N. 2062 


* According to Jagdish Santa Sharma’t chronology, Imdia Simt th» 

(vnl of the British, on May 16 “ C. Rajagopalachaii, in a Ftm statement, 
exidained dte Congress viewpoint regarding the suggestion that there wu iw 
serious difference between a Ministry^ resignation and distniamli** 

3 Presumably, of May 12, 1997; ndt p. 190. . 



137. LETTER TO S. AMBXJJAUMAL 

May 6, 1937 

OHI. AlCBITJAlf, 

Harihar Sharma is here aad so is Kamala, and now appears 
on the scene Kamala’s husband. 1 am confounded. Lakdiman- 
rao, the husband, says he served as Father’s chauffeur and that 
you know him well. I want you to tell me all you know about 
him, his adoptive mother and Kamala. There is a mystery 
hanging over this affair which I cannot unravel without further 
light. Throw, therefore, what you can on the problem. 

I hope your studies are going on and that you are all keep- 
ing perfectly well. 

I leave here for Gujarat on 9th instant. But you should 
write Gal'e Maganwadi, Wardha. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Do you know if Lakshmanrao drank or gambled ? How did 
you find him as a man? 

From a photostat: C.W. 9611. Courtesy: S. Ambujammal 


158. LETTER TO MANUBEHJ^ S. MASHRUWALA 

May 6, 1937 

CHI. MANUDI, 

If my stars are unfavourable, what can you do? 1 had 
already written a letter to you before you could demand one. 
Just then I got the letter informing me that both of you were 
coming here. I, therefore, kept back my letter. Now you have 
cancelled yom* coming here altogether. I am, therefore, posting 
diat letter. 

We diall pass through Akola on the 9th on our way to Bar- 
doli. We dudl be there at about 1 o’clock. At that time some- 
body should collect the sitar and die pair of shoes, or die station- 
master may be requested to take charge of both. If you are 



;|t >0 tii 

****^^3^ /J»y» you also diould come aloiig. And we 

diall lidK the sitar with us if you so desire. Since you «re 
oomii^ to Tithal, .1 think we had better take it with ns. We 
•haUl Ikt going to Tidial on the 12tb or the 13th. 

fittt 

Bara 

From • photntet of the Giduad: aW. 1566. Coartwy: M»nsiV«hn g, 
Meihnmela 


159. LETTER TO DAMODAR 


May 5, 1937 

CHI. DAHODAR, 

I have sent Rs. 1,000 to Gangabisan. Send it to Thakkar 
Bapa at Harijan Nivas, Delhi, for Harijan. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gitiarati: G.N. 3074 


160. LETTER TO M. SATTA^ARATA/fA* 

May 6, 1937 

BHAI SATYANARAYANA, 

. . .* Let me give you one more idea. 1 am of the opi- 
nion that we have attempted nothing original in our method 
of teaching, i.e., we have ^dly made any efforts for making 
the learning of Hindi easy and interesting as has been done in 
the case of English. Who amongst us can tell how many days 
it takes to teach Hindi, or in how many days the script may 
Caught? We have not evolved a model self*teaching primer in 
any of die Indian languages. Some little efibrt has been made 
in Tamil, etc., but I see nothing original, nothing extraordinary 
in it. If we can do something on these lines the spread of 
Hindi will be greatly expedited and lakhs of rupees saved. We 
do have a good many teachers in the South because of die 
Dakshin Bli^at [Hindi] Prachar [Sabha] but do we have 

* Of tbe DaUun Bhant HumU Pncbar Sabha 
s Oauaioo as ia tbe iouiee 



iti 1HB OOtLfcctKO WOKlU dr kABA^^^ 

iomoane who caa take up this kind of task? I dunk that such 
ui experiinmt must find a place in one of our schemes. 

fim 

From a photottst of the ifindi: G.N. 10993 


161. INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF INDIA 

Wardha, 

May 6, 1937 

I take it that you had much to do with the latest resohitiou^ of 
the Working Committee on office-acceptance. If so, is there any truth in the 
suggestion that you have yielded to the left-wingers? 

A. As a matter of fact there were no lefl-wingers and 
right-wingers this time. The only question discussed was about 
the form the resolution had to take. 

Do you not tee that there is very little difference between Mr. ButlerV 
statement and the Working Committee’s resolution? 

If that is so, why is there the slightest difficulty about Mr. 
Butler’s instructing the Governors to offer office to the Con- 
gress leaders in terms of the Congress Resolution? 

% 

Leaving Lord Zetland’s speech^ aside for the moment, what is the dis- 
courtesy you detect in Mr. Butler’s statement? 

* Passed at Allahabad on April 28, which read; **Thc past record of the 
British Government as well as its present attitude show that without the speci- 
fic assurances as required by the Congress, popular Ministers will be unable 
to function properly and without irritating interference. The assurances do 
not contemplate abrogation of the right of the Governor to dismiss the 
Ministry or dissolve the provincial Assembly when serious differences of opi- 
nion arise between the Governor and his Ministers. But this Committee has 
grave ol^ection to Ministers having to submit to interference by the Governor 
with the alternative of themselves having to resign their office instead of the 
Governors taking the responsibility of dismissing them.*’ 

^ Under*Secretary of State for India; addressing the House of Commons 
on ’April 26, he said: “His Majesty’s Government have no intention of 
countenancing the use of special powers for purposes other than those for which 
Parliament intended them. It is certainly not their intention that the Gover- 
nors, by a narrow or legalistic interpretation of their own responsibilities, should 
trench upon the wide poyrers vffiich it was the purpose of Parliament to 
place in die hands of Ministers and which it is desired they should use in . 
fiirthermnce of the programmes they have advocated.** 

^ Of April 8, in reply to Lord Loffiian, it read : “Hie demand made 
of thd" Governors was one vdiich without amendment of the Constittttion 



tNiTBavIBW TO ABOCUtIed WKUt or IHSiA 

l|liave never known a great party, oommani&ig a luyoiity 
that pe Congress does, having such a thing as office thrown at 
it, andftts leaders treated as if diey were pedtkmers. If they were 
MmiiMers would they have to send aj^cations to the* Cover-' 
nors for interviews and rim the risk of their aj^Ucations being 
summarUy rejected? I had thought that in autonomy the Minis- 
ters got the audience of their Governors for the asking and often 
the Governors had to give in to die Ministers where the 
latter had felt displeased or oflended. The British Government 
know that the Congress is out for complete independence. It 
seems to me that the Britidi Cabinet resent this attitude of the 
Congress. If so, dicy should plainly tell the Congress and the 
nvorld that they will not tolerate complete independence and 
should cease to play with the word ‘autonomy’. If on the other 
hand they do not mind natural evolution of India to its destiny, 
whatever it may be, dicy must treat the Congress with die consi- 
deration its position demands and disarm suspicion that, owing 
to dieir speech and action, is deepening. 

Thf Hitavada, 7-5-1937 


162. INTERVIEW TO ASSOCIATED PRESS 
OP rSDW 


[After May 6, /PJ7J» 

So far as die tone is concerned, it is an undoubted im- 
provement upon his last spcecli on the subject. But I fear it is 
no contribution to the removal of the deadlock. 

The last resolution* of the Working Committee is the clear- 
est possible annotation of the All-India Congress Committee’s 
resolution, in accordance with which assurances were asked 
for. Now the world knows what was meant. Surely, it is no 


they not powbiy sccq>t. ... 1 would add that even if the Ckaistitution 
a i^edge of this kind being given, the giving of it would have invoivtd 
a grave breadi of (kith %vith tlie minoritie* and others in India. . . . Opintons 
mi^t differ as to the extent and necewity for wdi tafeguanh but it andd 
not be doubted that the minontka in India tbenuelves attached tihe utmost 
tmp nrtance to them.” 

t & 2 'Ihe interview was on Lord Zetland’s addnai to the Bouse of 
Lords on May 6; rid$ Appendix IV. 
s Yii, footnote 1, p. 174. 
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ttraia upon die Gcucdtutum Act for die Govoraiort to pve^ d^ 
aMta-aoce that wiien^ a dtoatioa is created wMch to diem ap< 
pears iatolerable, they will take upon their dioaldars the rei> 
ponnbUity of dismisnng the Ministers which they have the ri§^i 
to instead of ezpectiim them to redgn or submit to the 
Oovena^’s wishes. 

Citing the performances of Ministries formed by Governors 
in the face of univorsal opposition does not imiHove matters 
but stroigth^ suspicion. In my opinion, the Congress is in 
earnest and wants to make a serious effort, if it takes office, to 
make a substantial advance by that nt^dipd towards its unequi- 
vocal goal of complete independence m ib far as it is constitu- 
tionally possible to make that advance. 

TTu Mim Anmul lUgisttf, 1937, Vol. I, p. 258 

163. LETTER TO JfARANDAS GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
May 7, 1937 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

Give the accompanying letter to Kamu. The letter to 
which it is a reply is also enclosed. If you take from her all 
the work she. can do, what would be your assessment of its value 
at the market rate? You need not consider whether your school 
can bear the burden. 

You have read in Harijan^ about Anna. Kamalabai, the person 
with whom he fell, is here at present. She says that she is repenting 
now. I have myself brought Anna here. 1 think he is repenting. I am 
not sure about Kamalabai. She says that she has felt so deeply that 
she is not likely to commit a simil^ mistake again. It does not se- 
em desirable to keep both of them at Segaon. I think it will be for 
Anna’s good to keep him with me. I, therefore, feel inclined to put 
Kamalabai imder your care. I will bear the expenses on her 
account. You may give her any work you like. She has lome 
ability. Her mother tongue is Kannada and she is a Hindi teacher. 
She is ready to learn whatever other work we may teach her. 
She can teach sewing, etc. If you feel hesitant, please let me 
know. Send me a wire if you are ready to take her under 
your care. We start from here on tiie 9th. 10, 11 and 12 at 
Bardoli, and after the 12th in Tithal, near Bulsar. Send the 

^ Qated Apiil 3, 1937; tU$ pp. 45-7. 



: coaam-TkAVAMtaaii 

we Ji BardoU. [I shall be acoompaaied by] Ba, Mira, 
Pyar<P4» Kano, Mahadev, Radhakrishna, Kanaiyo, Manu aiay 
join ^ Akola. Sharda also will come there. There urill be one 
w two more. 

tf l uri ap fitm 
Batu 

From a mknroaim of the Cvyarmti: KLM.U./n. Ako aW. 851% Coortny: 
Nanmdas Gandhi 


164. COCHIN-TRAVAMORE 

My worst fears have come true and Cochin and Travancore 
arc at war with each other. The pity of it is tliat the war is 
over a matter of vital interest to Hinduism and tlicrcfore to the 
whole of India. It is a war between light and darkness. I am 
loath to think that the population of Cochin is behind tlic 
Cochin Maharaja’s action. He may regulate worship in the 
Cochin temples under his jurisdiction in any manner he likes. 
But even the most orthodox Hinduism would hardly permit him 
to regulate the private conduct of the visitors to the Oachin tem- 
ples. In no temple in India where Harijans are not permit- 
ted to worship are trustees autliorizcd to scrutinize die actions of 
savama Hindus who arc entitled as a matter of right to visit the 
temples. 

In Cochin the Maharaja has interfered in respect of a 
temple* over which he has no exclusive control. The Maha- 
raja of Travancore, too, possesses substantial rights over the temples 
in question. The Cochin order is clearly an interference with 
that right. If Travancore has sinned, it is no concern of Cochin. 
The Cochin order is an interference with die right of private 
judgment. 

In this crisis the duty of the public seems to me to be clear. 
Meetings should be held ^1 over the country condemning the Co- 
chin orders and asking for their withdrawal. The most orthodox 
Hindus can surely join such protest meetings even though they 
may not be in favour of throwing open all temples to Harijans. 

that the Cochin public is directly interested in the aetkm 
of its Maharaja, they may lead the agitation. The pundits of 

I Temple; tot deuibof the conttomsy, mdt Appendix 

V; n4t die fothming item imd **Oodiin Uatoudiability’*, 5-6-f9S7. 

65-12 
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India diould dispasaonately ezanuae the ortters and cxprt» dieir 
unbiaaed ojanion. I am inclined to Ihinh that the Travancwe 
Durbar may uvell invite die opinion of pundits on the nn^e 
question of the religious propriety of the Godiin order and 
undertake to abide by their opinion. In other words, Travancore 
may well offer to abide by the verdict of an arbitration tribunal 
consisting of unbiaaed pundits who will be universally accepted 
as such. The opinion of an assembly of such pundits would be 
the nearest approach to an arbitration tribunal. For, whilst the 
Travancore Durbar had a perfect right to open to Harijans the 
temples within their sole jurisdiction and ownership and without 
reference to the opinion of pundits, it would hardly be right 
to propound a new Smriti in respect of temples where tha*e is 
joint jurisdiction. The Harijan cause must be always and every- 
where above suspicion. Travancore’ s glorious action is capable 
of standing meticulous scrutiny on the ground of moral correct- 
ness. 

Harijan, 8-5-1937 


165. THE COCHIN TEMPLE-ENTRT BAN 

Since the foregoing* was written the following was received 
from Shri C. K. Parameswaran Pillai, President, Kerala Harijan 
Sevak Sangh. . . <?• 

In a letter to Th* Madras Mail from somebody front Emakulam, 
dated the 20tb ^^il, 1937, it is stated that coosicTerable resentment is 
felt here at the criticisms in Travancore of the Cochin Government’s 
order r^arding the Koodalmanikkam Temple at Irinjalakuda, and the 
vast nugority of the Hindus in the State support the Government’s 
action. . . . Again on the 23rd April The Madras MaiPs ovm correspon- 
dent wrote to that paper that "leading citizens of Iriigalakuda 8iq>port 
the Cochin Government’s declaration that the temple was defiM by 
the participation in its ceremonies of tantris who had ofBciated in temples 
to whidi aeamas were admitted. ..." 

The Codrin Legislative Council has been passing resolutions year 
after year recommending to Government the abolition of untouchability. 
Resolutions' were also passed at public meetings on several occasions^ in 

* Vidt the preceding item. 

^ Only extracts from Parameswaran Pillai's letter, reporting his interview 
to th<t. Associated Press of India after a study tour of Codiin, are reproduced 
here. 
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n||iMt of teoqife^itrjr iae Haryaat. Hming reaaonih liiardbret to (budbt 
thi timctnai of tbe statCBaeat ia Thi MUha MaSt ! ttoat to Emakukai 
oo^ llie April aooouqiaaiQd by M. Goviadaa, ntirod 

Jaclge and tbe Pnsidat of the Trivandrum Diitrict Goiamitlee of the 
Hainan Sevak San^ to study die real tituation of affidrs tn Gochhi. 

I interviewed Mveral inqmitant pe r to o s including the Thadutdaya 
K ai m a l, the administrator of the Koodahnaailckam Tempk^ and die 
Presictent of the S. N. D. P. Yogam. I am now in a porittm to say 
definitdy diet there is no foundation for the statement in Tka Maim 
Mail that the majority of die pet^e of Cochin sui^iort the action of die 
Cochin Govemment in nccommunicatiog the kauris, Th$ Hiaia of the 23rd 
.^nil has publiahed two statements . . . denouncing in unmiatskahte 
terms the action taken by the Cochin Govemment against the Nedum* 
pally Nambudiri, the kaUri concerned. ... 

From the social and moral standpoint the action of the 
Cochin Government is imjustifiable and inconsistent. The 
dharmadiastras clearly lay down that anybody who takes a sea 
voyage — even a person who remains in the sea for three conse- 
cutive days — becomes a patita. It was for this reason that Pro- 
fessor (now Sir) Ramunny Menon was ostracized by the Gocltin 
Govemment and prohibited from entering into Cochin temples. 
A few years later when the Cochin Maharaja’s son returned from 
England a^ter his education, the rule was abrogated and admis- 
tion was given to all England-returned men to temples. The 
Cochin temples became polluted tlien, and the Travancore Gov- 
ernment might have taken such steps against the Ncdumpally 
Nambudiripad at that time which the Cochin Government have 
now taken. 

If in fact we apply strictly the rules of the dharmashastras 
to the present day, the savana Hindus will all have to be treated 
as patiUu and they cannot enter the temples there. But in these 
progressive days no reasonable Government will think of doing 
such an unreasonable thing. 1 hope, therefore, that the Cochin 
Govemment will reconsider their order and withdraw (he same. 
The Dewan, Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, is a cultured man 
of modem views and a supporter of the Justice Party. I have 
no doubt that he will do what is proper and rertore public confi- 
dence in his administratkm. 

Harijan, 8-5-1937 



166. Smj^-lMFLlCTED UNTOUCHABILITr 

The letter’ is priated to diow the freshness with which this 
grand old man of Bengal approaches great problems. The - first 
letter referred to in the foregoing was inadvertently destroyed. 
Happily the reader has the gist of it in this. Shri Hara Dayal 
Na'g says, truly, that if the temple untouchability is not des- 
troyed, the temples have to be; and if temples go, with them 
must disappear Hinduism as we know it. 

Harijan, 8-5-1937 


167. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 
May 8, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

This is being written on paper prepared by Prabhu Dayal. 
He has brought a fair lot of paper and has been showing it to 
me with great pride. I thought therefore that I should let you 
see his handiwork. This is not the best specimen but it was a 
convenient size for me to cut. 

Well, normal men are just as good and as bad as normal 
women. You have been known to have behaved just as badly as 
if not worse than Lionel. And I see from your letter to Mira 
that you do not give me any news about your health thus leaving 
me to infer that you are keeping quite well. But now I understand 
you are not keeping extra well. Why should I not know all 
this? And you have been taking medicines too! You must 
let me know accurately what the matter is with you. 

Balkrishna^ is just as you left him. I thought I had told 
you as much. 

I am glad you are giving so much time to Sanskrit. Your 
Hindi writing is a trifle too large but you are erring on the safe 
side; when the hand has settled you will soon begin to write 
the natural size. 

’ The letter from Hara Dayal Nag is not reproduced here. 

^ B:dkrishaa Bhave, Vinoba Bhave’s younger brother 
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lij^vc not had a bill from Mehta. He was given the full 
addrelk:- But an evil fate hangs about your address which no 
one faiiit I would write correctly. 1 hope you had to pay no^ 
diing e^tra. I hope it will be of use. You should write to 
Dinsha Mehta to send you the bill for the kettle. 

Love. 

Tyrakt 

From the original: C.W. 3781. Courtey: .\mrit Kaiw. Abo G.N. 6937 

168. LETTER TO BRIJERISHXi CHAVDIWALA 

May 8, 1937 

CHI. BRIJKRmiN.\, 

I have your letter. I am now going to Gujarat and shall 
reacli Tithal on tlic 12tli‘. The best thing would be to obtain 
a full account from tlie gentleman and forward it to me. After 
reading it, I sliall, if I tliink it necessary, send for him. 

Bkssingi fnm 
Bapu 

From a phoUMtat of ihc flindi: G.N. 2453 

169. LETTER TO SAR.mVATl 

May 8 , 193 ? 

cm. sara-swati, 

i had your letters but could not reply for lack of time. You 
seem to Ir; paying good attention to your studies. If it is a fact, 
tell me in detail how far you have progressed during diis {leriod. 
How is Ramachandran? What headway Jiavc you made in 
music? When do you expect to visit us again? Theso days 
it is quite hot here tliougli the nights sire still cool, whicli re- 
duces the discomfort caustrd liy Uic heat. 

BUuii^ fim 
Bapu 

Shri Sarasw'ati 
C/o G. Ramachandran 
Harijan Sbvak Sanch 

TuAIKAD, TRIVANDRirM 

From a jrfiotosttt of the Hindi: G.N. 6159. Abd C,W, 3432. Courlmy* 
Kaotilal Gandhi 

• nte source bat “13ih”, a slip, 



170. DUTIES OF GAJfDHI SEVA SAJfGH 

Kumri is a small village, about seventeen miles from Bel- 
gaum. Shri Gangadharrao has builf* an ashram there. The 
annual meeting of frie Gandhi Seva Sangh was to have been 
held in Hudli but the rain-god intervened and the members of 
the Sarigh ran froi? the pandal and took shelter under the roof 
of the weaving-school of the Kumri AAram. After a great deal 
of discussion, some important resolutions were passed there, of 
which the following are the most noteworthy., I give these* 
in the original Hindi language. 

The Hindi is so rimple that no reader will need a translation. 
Despite this, if anyone fails to understand them, he should get 
them translated by someone who knows Hindi. 

As regards the first [three! resolutions, it would be sufficient 
to say that the changes made have been introduced with a view 
to the expansion of constructive work. These are not made as 
alternatives or additions to constructive work. The object of 
,the permission^ is merely to assist it. If this objective is not 
clearly understood, the fears of Shri Kishorclal may perhaps prove 
true. The Sangh exists for the very purpose of keeping construc- 
tive work alive, for making it interesting and for spreading it 
from Kashmir to Gape Comorin and from Karachi to Dibru- 
garh. This is because constructive work has been regarded as 
the mark of truth and non-violence. For its success contact has 
to be established with three crores of voters. In order to make 
this contact effective, if some members of the Gandhi Seva 
Sangh have to epter Legislatures, it becomes a clear duty of the 
Sangh to make provision for it. 

The fourth resolution is almost self-evident. No matter 
how many wells and ponds are added, they will prove useful. 
They increase the country’s wealth and, moreover, wells, ponds 
and such other water-reservoirs constructed by the Sangh, 
will of course be open to all Harijans. Hence if these are built 

• Not traoslated here. The resolutions dealt with the OMUtructive pro- 
gramme through durkha, wdls for drinking water, use and propagation of 
Hindi, eradication of untouchalnUty, and cow-protection. 

* For Sai^^h members to stand for dection to the Le^slative AssemWjr 
with tiie approval of the Working Committee; nab also pp. 116 - 21 . 
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'*'*11 isrovidc water to innumeraye 
thirsty Rarijans and the donors as well as ^e-Sangh will earn 
Ae fa^siihngs of the bmeficiaries. Hence, those who with to do 
so ^dnld send contributions, without a second dioug^t, to die 
Sangh fiwr the purpose of digging wells for Harijana 

The fifth resolution is an all-embracing one. The assump- 
tion^ bdiind it is that village welfare work begins with the 
service of Bhangis, i.e., widi villa^ sanitation. How this can be 
done is explained in the resolution. It is wordi nodng that 
the tesk of providing medicines and running schools has not been 
considered essential. There is no mention in the resolution of 
spinning and such other crafts. Tlie implication is that diese 
things will have to be done, but the stress is laid on what one 
has to start widi. Tliis is because the aim of the resolution is 
to remove the fear entertained by some members of being boy- 
cotted while doing die work of sanitation. 

In the sixth resolution the propagation of Hindi has been, 
advocated and the methods indicated. As long as leaders feel 
it infra dig to appear for an examination in Hindi, others will 
not be very enthusiastic about it. So long as public institutions 
do not carry on their business in Hindi or so long as Hindi 
translations are not made available where the use of English is 
found indispensable, Hindi cannot be propagated on a large scale. 
Here Hindi includes Hindustani. There is no distinction be- 
tween the two from die point of view of the Sangh. 

The Sangh has through the seventh resolution demon- 
strated its zeal for national education, but the national Vidya- 
piths have been entrusted with the task, and that is as it should 
be. 

By the eighth rcsfilution, die meaning of die abolition of 
untou^ability from the standpoint of die Sangh has been clari- 
fied. The limits which have been accepted by the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh for crores of persons so far as the abolition of un- 
touchability is concerned, arc in no way sufficient for members 
of the Sangh who regard truth and non-violence from my stand- 
point. So long as there are restrictions as regards inter-dining 
and intermarriage, untouchability is bound to survive to some 
extent. It is necessary for members of the Sangh to give up 
these restrictions. Anyone who sincerely serves Harijans cannot 
possibly observe such restrictions. 

Although the ninth resolution is not related txr the con- 
structive work of the Ckingress, it is closely connected widi the 
eoononuc condition of India. Qrorei of rupees arc lost because 
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of our indiffereace towards our cattle wealdi. Hie strug^^ be> 
tweea die cow and the buffalo on the one hand and between cattle , 
and man on die other can continue only to the detriment of 
all die three. This is because if cows are allowed to perish, l^uffa- 
loes are bound to follow suit and drag human beings b^ind. 
The latter will survive if cows do, but buffaloes have either 
to return to dieir original wild state or continue to survive in a 
very small number. The Sangh has pointed out the easy, straight 
and consequently inexpensive way of escaping such an untimely 
death ; and that is •to insist upon using cow’s milk and nothing 
but cow’s milk and its products. This objective will probably 
be achieved without mu^ difficulty if an all-out effort is made. 
The appeal to study the cow problem scientifically has been made 
with a view to justifying what has been said in the above 
resolution about cattk wealth and helping those engaged in 
goseua propaganda.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanban<Utu, 9-5-1937 


171. MESSAGE TO WTER-REUGIOUS STUDEJ^TS* 
• CONFEREJ^E^ 


Wardha, 
May 9, 1937 

The thing I would like to say in the forthcoming Inter- 
Religious Students’ Conference is that before they enter upon 
their deliberations the students assembled should realize that 
they meet on a common platform where all the religions re- 
presented by the students are treated with equal respect. If they 
approach their task with mental reservations there will be no 
heart-fellowship. 

The Hindu, 17-5-1937 


* Vid$ abo pp. 137-8. 

^ The oonfSsrence was held at Aiwaye <m May 15. The message was read 
mtt hythe President of the Session. 



- 172. LETTER TO HARIBHAU URADHTATA 

SSOAOK, 

Maj 9, 1937 

BHAI HARIBHAU, 

I have read your letter. I was indeed happy that the 
day before yesterday night you went on foot. But I was also 
afraid that perhaps ^'ou would get exhausted. Please do not 
exert yourself beyond your strength-— ph>'sically or mentally. 

Powerful people very often get away widt misdeeds and so 
we cannot hope to conv'ince anybody if w criticize such conduct 
for there is considerable truth in tlic popular maxim. That is 
why even Tulsidas wrote: “Tlie powerful arc never guilty.” But 
the big may do whatever they like; how does that concern us? 
VVhat reply can we give to those who- take cover behind the mis* 
deeds of big people to hide their own? 

I have read your article*. I have not been able to spare 
the lime to study it carefully and ponder over the matter. I 
have made a correction at one place. Please see it. The cor- 
rection explains itself, 

I hope to reach Wardha at about half past seven. 

Bktmts Jhm 
Bapu 

F om a copy of Uic Gujarati: C.W. 6086. CourUay; itariUuiu Upadhyaya 


173. LETTER TO MV.mAlAL G. SHAH 


Bhusavai., 
May 10, 1937 

cm. MUNNAtAL, 

It pains me very much that there is no harmony among 
you all at Segaon. Lilavati’s shortcomings are numerous but 
die has as many virtues. Either she should vw you over or 
you have to win her over. Please think over this. 

* Vid$ pp. 

IBS 
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Introduce order in your work. Find out customers fi>r 
separated milk. Please regard diat as your field. 

J have talked over everything with ChiranjilaL Janiaalalii 
also was present. The secretary also was present, and so were 
die new l^wan and Shri Jawlekar. Please keep me informed. 

Bksaagt Jnrn 
Bapu 

Frau a photostat of the Gtyatati: G.N. 8587. Abo C.W. 7009. Courtesy: 
Mtamalal G. SOuth 


174. LETTER TO VIJATA N. PATEL 

May 10, 1937 

CHI. VIJAVA, 

J certainly felt unhappy for not bringing you widi me. But 
I am sure that your good lay in not coming. 

You have been a little hasty in forming your opinion about 
Lalavati. She is proud and is prone to anger, but has no 
malice at all. You have to learn much from everybody. One. 
should see the virtues of all and not their shortcomings. Please 
remember the couplet. . . .* 

If you don’t follow the meaning of tlds, please learn it from 
Anna. Master the secret of serving everybody silently. 

BUuings from 

Bkpu 

From a photostat of the Gigarati: G.N. 7065. Also C.W. 4557. Coustesy: 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi 


175. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. NAJ^AVATI 

May 10, 1937 

cm. AMRITLAI., 

I have told Anna to supervise Mirabehn’s work like spin- 
ning, etc. She is not yet proficient in that work. Please, 
therefore, explain to her as much as you can. But don’t tax 
yourself. 

* Hera in the source Gandhyi iq^ain quotes the verra from Samaekerita- 
tmmtr, Balkand; nidi p. 3. 
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JB^i^ybody should spare half an hour .for gutpa. Develop 
the c^ib'ea’s intelligence by making diem spin on die -takli. 
Teach diem die new method of turning the takli. 

Bktsitp fnm 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

I/>ok after Kamaladevi. Anna is the oldest inmate ^ of die 
Adiram. Have full trust in him. He has committed a serious 
error. But I hope that he will learn from it and will cast out 
the evil from himself. 

From a {rfiotostat of the Otyarati: G.N. 10729 


176. LETTER TO BALVANTSimA 


May 10, 1937 

CHI. BALVANTSINHA, 

We had a good talk togedier. You have to learn the art 
of living witli odiers. Look to the good qualities of Lilavati 
and others and overlook the bad ones. 1 hope you have started 
your yajna of goseva, 

BUssmgs fiom 

Bapu 

From a photostat of Uie Hindi; G.N. 1899 


177. LETTER TO J^ARAATDAS GANDHI 


Bardou, 
May to, 1937 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

Do you Still receive every dircc mondis or six months die 
remittance on Mirabehn’s account? If so, what is die amount? 
How much in all must you have received ? 

You must have got my letter regarding Kamalabw. Manu 
has joined me from Akola. I, therefore, have a big ^ugh crowd 
accompanying me. One or two more may still join. Kanaiyo 
of course is in the party, togedier vwth bis dilruka. Manu has 
brought her sitar. 

Blmiagi fim 
Biuni 
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[PS.] 

We reach Hthal on die 12th. Addre» your reply diere. 

From m mkn^m of the Gtyarati: M.M.U./II. Aho C.W. 8(520. Goui% 
ety: Natatuhu Gandhi 


178. LETTER TO ANNAPUR^^A 

May 10, 1937 

May all your aspirations that you told me of today be 
realized and may you prove a selfless servant of the people. 

fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of die Gi^rati: S.N. 9423 


179. DISCUSSION WITH WORKERS^ 


Bardou, 

[May 11, 1937Y 

CONGRESS worker: But it is 11 miles from the Railway Station, and 
you have said that the place should not be more than seven miles from the 
Station. Sydla is two furlongs and Afwa only two miles. 

gandiiiji: If I said seven miles, I meant seventy. At any 
rate tliat should be our aim. We Itave ultimately to reach tlie 
villages which arc considered inaccessible today. And wliere 
else can you have tliis vast supply of water and §o much open 
space for tlic thousiinds of people we are going to have, as also 
for the numerous cows we sliall need for tlxem? And tJxcn what 
a charming name is Haripura! Hari meaning God. 

' Some Congress workers who disapproved of Haripura (‘town of God’) 
at the Congress voiuc, met Gandhiji at Swaraj Ashram. This is extracted 
from the “Weekly Letter” by Mahadev Desai, who had reported: “We spent 
two days in Bardoli . . . Ever since we have decided to hold the Congress 
in villages, the selection of the venue . . . becomes an additional problem 
. . . There are several villages in Bardoli taluka that have made themselves 
famous during recent years by their sacrifice and suffering . . . But Gandh^ 
showed them that we could not afford to go by that consideration alone. The 
plaoe selected should be in the heart of villages and it should have natural 
advantages. . . . Haripura, therefore, whi^ is beautifully ntuated on the 
river T^iti, with vast stretdies of unaraUe land right on its bank easily cap- 
tured Gan^iji’s heart.” 

s'Fimn Th$ Hmda, 13-5-1937, ud 19-5-1937 
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It kiiliyi be . d^easive, evnydiiag having to be caizied ten 

miki bf iMttQr-kHties and btnea It is not in the centre of dte talukt as 
are odMiri^laeei^ and the village people will be hard put to it in going from 
one end elr the taluk to the others 

Why should wc fight shy of die distances and vdiy should 
we have motor-lorries? We have any number of bullock carts 
in the taluk. 

If we have the CongrcH at Afwa, we can have water from Bardoli at 
little expense. Hie ginning companies would readily oUige us with their 
engines for dectricity and something like Rs. 15,000 would be saved. 

That means tliat we should always have our Congress in the 
vicinity of towns and cities! Why siiould we not do without 
electricity? And while people from Surat and tlie neighbouring 
villages will flock to Afwa near Bardoli, what about tlic Rani- 
paraj people — the hill people — whom wc want to acquaint some- 
what with the Congress? 

You must not be swayed by my argument unless it appeals 
to your reason and experience. 

Harijan, 22-5-1937 


180. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

On Way to TIthal, 
12, 1937 

CHI. PRABHA, 

It was in Bardoli I got your letter. I do not blame you, 
but is it not our misfortune, both yours and mine? Otherwise 
how could a letter sent to you C/o Searchlight go astray? But 
take a lesson from this, tliat I don’t forget to write to you. I 
reply to you as soon as I receive your letter.’ 

I didn’t have the courage to send for you at Allahabad. 
Sardar believes that Jayaprakash is sure to be released today. 
It is good indeed that he has started learning Urdu. Nobody 
can doubt hi: capacity for hard work. 

I understand about Father. He is getting old, too. Free 
him completely from the burden of work. He will listen to you. 

'We ^lall be staying in Tithal up to the 31st. ’Then I ^all 
go to Segaon and I wish to stay there till the Congress ses^n. 


’ Fuk sbo p. 165. 
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My diet is die same that you saw. The wei^t is nearly 
112 which can certainly be described as good. Hthal is right 
on the sea<coast, so it will be sufficiently cool. We diall re^ 
there at about 3 o’clock today. Just now we are in Navsari. 
Manila! Kothari is very ill and we have come here to see him. 

The party in Tithal will be: Ba, Kano, Manu, Mahadev, 
Pyarelal, Mirabehn, Kanaiyo, Radhald^an, Manohar (Shankerlal’s 
aster’s son) Sardar and Manibdin. Some others also may come. 

I understand about you. I see that you will go to ^idula 
only i^en you can be free from there. I suppose you will come 
and see me before going. 

Bktsmp fom 
Bapu 

From a photmUt of the Gidarati: G.N. 3500 


181. STATEMEJfT TO THE PRESS 

Tithal (Bulsar), 
May 12, 1937 

1 am surprised at my remarks’ being misunderstood. I still 
maintain that whilst Lord Zetland’s statement is agreeably worded, 
it does not remove the deadlock in the sense that it gives no 
specific answer to the specific Congress demand, namely, that the 
method in which the Governors will use their powers of inter- 
ference when»*ver they fear an emergency would be that of dis- 
missal of the Ministry rather than expecting the Ministry to resign 
or submit to the Governor’s wishes. I hold that this is perfectly 
constitutional and equally honourable fbr both parties. The 
Governors will reason with their Ministers. The Ministers would 
be bound courteously to listen to what they say. But if reason 
fails to carry conviction the only proper course for both parties 
would be for the Governors to dismiss such Ministers and dissolve 
the Assembly or take whatever measures may be open to them 
constitutionally. 

TTu Hindu, 13-5-1937 

’The Editor of Tkt Hindu, referring to die "Interview to Aaociated 
Frtut of Indie", pp. 175-6, hed sent the following tol^mn to Gandhgi: 
"Your obeervedon *I fear hit no contribution to removal of deadlodc’ mis- 
undentood in local offidnl quarters «a re&sel to recognise valuable admit- 
■ioiui by Lord Z^land in favour of Gongress demand. Request removal mis- 
apprdiciisioiu*' 



182. LETTER TO VIJATA N. PATEL 

Tithal, Buuar, 

Afoy 12, 1937 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I met Naranl^ai*. Sardar also was present. Wc had a 
long talk. His love for you is boundless. When I talked about 
Manubhai^ he started crying. He said: *‘If she wants to marry only 
with our consent, why does she bring up Manubhai’s name every 
time? We will never be pleased with that marriage. She has 
taken a pledge to remain tmmarried. Let her keep it. But it' 
at all she wants to m^ry, then there are two or three good 
young men in our community; she may select one of tliem.” 
This is the substance of what he said. I pacified him. I told 
him that you were not bent upon marrying him. If you at all 
marry, I said, you would marry Manuhhai, but that if your parents 
would not gladly give you their blessings you would be prepared 
to remain unmarried. I also told him that you certainly wished 
that they should not press you to marry anybody else. Sardar 
also spoke in favour of Manubliai. He said that now in this age 
girls should be given some freedom; after having educated them 
we should not expect that they should' always obey our wishes. 
But all this had no effect on Naranbhai. I have assured him 
that I would not marry you off to Manubhai secretly. 

Now my advice is that if you wish you may send this letter 
to Manubhai. Even if you don’t do that, you may, if you think 
it proper, write to him and tell him that your marriage is likely 
to be delayed and may not even come off. I am sure you would 
not wish to marry after the death of your parents. Both of you 
should wish that they may live long. It would be a different 
matter if your patience, your blameless conduct and Manubhai’s 
purity should melt their hearts. But I do not think that in this 
case anything except time and tlie conduct of you both can have 
any effect. If occasion arises I would certainly be ready to 
say more. But I shall not have the courage to hurt them. 
Sardar is going to try. 

* AddresMe’i father 

^ManuUhai Pandu^, one of the founder-members of Ijokbharati, Sano- 

tara 
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1 see tlbK ManuUiai has become impatsoit. Ho diould 
have patieace. 

You must have got my last letter'. I hope you have agsibi 
become friendly with lilavati. 

Xttsbtpfim 

Bapo 

PPS.] 

1 do not see my penknife with two blades which used to 
be kept on my inkstand. Please keep it safe if it is left behind 

diere. If it is not found, it will have to be given up as lost. 

' 

From a j^totut of the Gujanui: Also C.W. 4558. Courtesy: 

Vijayabdm M. Pancfaoli 


183. LETTER TO KANTILAL GAKDHl 

Tithal, Bulsar, 

May 12, 1937 

CHI. KANTI, 

Only today I got your letter. We reached here just today. 
Bal has come. Tomorrow he will leave for that side. 

You have been travelling a good deal and also gathering a 
lot of experience. Did you carefully see the old family houses 
in Porbandar? Each and every room has a history. 

1 didn’t know at all that Navin was there. You may by all 
means stay in Bangalore. Both places are the same to me. 
Ratnachandran’s^ company, too, will be a good thing. Perhaps 
you will get more experience in Bangalore. Devdas says that 
your letters to him are very short. Write in detail. Describe your 
daily programme also. 

Harilal has again become unbalanced. He has again 
written a letter to the newspapers saying all kinds of things. He 
has left the Swami with whom he was staying. It is difficult to 
say what he will do now. 1 have put my trust in God. He 
may do as He wills. 

I am accompanied by Ba, Kano, Manu, Kanaiyo, Mahadev, 
Pyarelal and RadhaJkishan. Sharda (Chimanlal’s) is expMted 
to come.. You may come whenever you widi. Thore is enough 
room here. I am getting good experience Bachu. I am 

'Vidtp. 186. 

Ramadumdnm 
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duit ^ intdOect cam be iiiQy devdo|>ed ndbik 
]eeniii|i|t dl^reat craafts. 'Tlais is not to fivlrid literary studies, 
b«A Oi|pto saiy that the intellect cam be best developed diroo^ 
cradts. literauy studira dien become a very easy ta^ and tadce 
dieir proper place. At present literature bM merely become a 
aneans Of sdf*indulgence and we aure suffering die consequences 
of diat. 

Bapu 

From m photoitat of Uie Gidarmti: C.W. 7321. Courtuy: Kantilal GmuUu 


194. TELEGRAM TO J4AI(DALAL BOSE 


Buuar, 
May 13, 1937 

Nandaxjo. Bosk 

SAimNIKBTAIt 


COOLD YOU OOUB EARLY INSPRCT SITE NEXT CON* 

ORE8S ANO A0VISE REGAROINO PLAN ETC. ? INPOIUI 

DATE. REACH BARDOU VIA BHUSAVAL. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: C.W. 9625 


185. LETTER TO AMBIT KAUR 

Tithai., Bulsar, 
May 13, 1937 

MY I«AR IDIOT, 

Your two letters of 7di and llth respectively have just come 
in. We aurived here yesterday 3 p.m. 

Whether four 'days’ gap is too long or not is a matter of 
opinion. I certaunly missed your letter in Bandoli as also here 
yesterday. But you are always excused. I do not want your 
letters at die cost of your headth or your work. But I wamt 
diem t^en you cam give them to me without straun and stress. 

Your letter to die Municipality is good. If no relief is im- 
mediatdy given, you should certainly expose die Municipality. 
Why not wrke to Xauly Linlidigowf Invite her to visit the 
quarters. 

fiS-lS 



IM TKB CK>U4KnSO WOMS 

1 ap not gcniig to imie a certificate of merit imtil you 
ponest excellent liealdi. And you can tb if you trill 1:^ 
wefree and take plenty of milk, juicy fruit and taladf. Wkat 
’ ii die quantity of you take now? 

1 do not believe in your reserving diingt to be told to 
me when we meet. You eidier forget them or dte things are 
too stale to bear telling or there is no dmo. 

When you have a hailstorm, why can’t you say **Gk>d knows 
best^” If He does nof, who does? When we have what we 
call magnificent weather, why should we thank God, and why 
not when there is uncomfortable hailstorm? I can understand 
not thanking at all. But we do, whether we say it in so many 
words or not, every time we feel pleased. To- be pleased is 
to express thanks by action. 

Here comes the meal and I must stop. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

[PS.] ■ 

The Hindi letter is first class. 

From the original: C«W. 3603. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6412 


186. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


May 13, 1937 

IIY DEAR OKANSKYAMDASJI, 

Your letter^ about Cochin awaits a reply. We may not make light of 
the matter. It is serious enough in Bapu^s opinion, and will need a consider- 
able amount of propaganda. But it is clei^r that we may not finance it. This 
tort of spoon-feeding cannot last long. However Bapu thinks you may ask 
Parameswaran Pillai to submit you a detailed budget. We can then 
examine it and be in a better position to decide. We shall expect you here 
on the 20th. 

Mahaimiv 

Birla Papers. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 

^ In his letter*daled N^y 7 to Mahadev Desal, the addressee had written: 
*?araiiieswaran Pillai wants financial help finr carrying on propaganda work. 
I don*t know how Bapu t hink s about it, but personally I should not like to 
ipve undt^ in^pKurtance to Cochin order. Perhaps Iherdiy we would not h^ 
the 



107. LETTER TO PREMABEHJf KAJTTAK 

Tithal, Buuar, 

May 13, 1937 

cm. PRBUA, 

Only today I got your letter and I am replying to it im- 
mediately. Your previous letter is still lying in my file. But 
let me dispose of this. 1 will see about the other later. 

Tell SitshUa that, if all of yo,u had come here, I could 
have accommodated you but woul^’t have been able to give 
you the privacy you had there. Nor the cold of that place, 
if your description of it is correct. Here we do feel the heat. 

I don’t know if injustice has been done to Nariman.' Why 
should it be assumed that the leader of Bombay should become 
tlie leader of the whole Presidency? And can anybody misguide 
or coerce all the representatives of three Provinces? If injustice 
has been done, why do all those representatives, who are still 
alive, put up with it? I, therefore, don’t understand this talk 
about iiyustice. 1 don’t even understand what Sardar is be- 
lieved to have done. I felt that the whole agitation was got up. 
But if I don’t imderstand this matter properly, you may reason 
with me and convince me. I have no antipathy to Nariman. 
My attitude has notliing to do with the charges which have been 
levelled against him. The truth or falsehood of these charges 
can be inquired into whenever Nariman wishes. I learnt only 
today that he is your friend. I have expressed my opinion in a 
perfectly objective spirit. 

1 was pained to read about . . .^ I have published only 
what both of them told me, and that, too, because she wanted 
me to publish it. It seems to me that . . makes no distinc- 
tion between truth and falsehood. You may show her this. 

1 had written to Dev. I have received his reply. I did 
not write immediately. 

' K. F. Nariman, Prerident, Bombay Provincial CoogreM Ckmunittee, who 
was defimted in the Bombay Legislature leadership election, had charged 
Vallabhbhai Patel with bringing about his defeat. This led to a prolonged 
contro v e r sy whids was finally settled by arbitrators, adio declared Vallabhbhai 
Patd firee from Maine. 

Me* The names have been omitted. 
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I was glad to leara dial die work in SatuKad has not been 
given up. I believe in die saying, “Not to emba^ up(»i a dunl 
in the first instance.** If you take up any other work namr^ 
cKng to it. 

It would have been better if you four had adied me to 
give you an appointment. I accept your argument that I 
woul<m*t have bera able to say much wi&out knowing the poa* 
don at Saswad. You are also right in saying that diis is only 
the beginning of my experience of village life, and that, there- 
fore, all *of us are • equal in that respect. Even so, my ideas 
have an element of originality in them, and the power behind 
them comes firom ahimsa. 1 think, therefore, that all four of 
you would have learnt something from me. 

. 1 like your efibrt to learn the art of thinkmg for 1 had found 
your speech' at Hudli lacking in thought. Your ideas there 
seemed to me like so much smoke emitted by your brain. They 
were not outpourings of the heart. I wanted to spare some time 
and discuss them widi you and convince you, as clearly as two 
and two make four, that there was no real " thinking behind 
them. But you left in a great hurry and so I did not get any 
opportunity. Since I was in no hurry to prove to you your 
lack of thought, I didn’t hold you back. I was sure that you 
yourself would sooner or later see this deficiency in you. And 
now I see yoiur admission of it in this very letter of yours. It is 
understandable that you do not see this deficiency in the ideas 
you expressed at Hudli. But if you really learn how to think, 
you are bound to see the deficiency in those ideas. 

I, therefore, like your having given up the thought of 
asking for my views regarding principles. I will like it better 
still if you resolve to make no speeches till you have mastered 
the art of diinking, and you will acquire the art the sooner 
if you make no speeches. 

BItssingi to ytm aU 
•Bapu 

Ftma a photostat of the Oqjarati: O.N. 10389. Also C.W. 8828. Ck>urt^ 
esy: Pranabehn Kantak 


fbotaiM 2, p. 100. 



m. LETTER TO MOTILAL ROT 


Tithal, Bulsar, 

May 14, 1937 

DEAR MOn BABU, 

Arun CSiandra Dutt has my blessings and so his partner* I 
assume that this celibacy means freedom from every form of 
sexual contact) mental or physical^ and that they are husband 
and wife only in name and are truly partners in service. 

I hope you are keeping fit. 

Tmm, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 1 1049 


189. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


May 14, 1937 

mr DBAX OHANSUYAMDASJlt 

I have your full letter of the 10th with the enclosure. Bapu read both 
the letter and the enclosure and said you are wrong in thinking — as you seem 
to do with Tfu SiaUsman^ — ^that he is now making an additional demand. He 
has made Goverzunent’s work definitely easier by making the Congress de- 
mand free from ambiguity and no one can now say as Lord Zetland has done^ 
that if an assurance were given it would lead to endless discussions about 
interpretation and ail^ations of breach of faith. If the bare assurance^ 
that Bapu has now reduced the Congress demand to is granted, there will be 
no questions of interpretation and no fear of breach of faith. I am surprised 
that you do not see this. 

You seem to have read more meaning in my sentence than I had meant.^ 
I meant to say that if the speech had been made two months ago it would 

^In his letter dated May 13, the addressee referring to the leading 
article in Th§ StaUsman had written: **lt appears that an impression is gaming 
ground that there is something more subtle at the bottom of the simple utter- 
ances of Bapu than what could be read in the language itself.*' 

^In his speech at the House of Lords; nidi Appendix IV. 

* Vidi “Interview to Associated Press of India**, pp. 175-6; also “State- 
ment to the Press**, p. 190. 

^ In hb letter dated May 10, the addressee had written : **When I read Bapu*s 
interview (ajdr pp. 175-6), on Zetland’s speedi, I felt that either I had mis- 
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Imve fone m kog w»y k briaikf about ua uadentendkg. Tbat k to lay,, 
JErom that 118100011 to die aiiianee adted fia by Bapu would have bem a 
very eety step. He haa publidy reoogtused.die conciliatory tone in udiidt 1 ^ 
qieedi wat couched, but it leaves him enough lo^Hiole to say that he 
meant nothing mare then is laid down in the Govemmmt of India Act. They 
must be prepared to face the £ict that a new convention is being asked for 
by the party coawnandtng the biggest nugo<^ty in die country and It must be 
given. 

Lord Lothian’s letter* contains nodxing new. He wrote a mudi longer 
letter to Bapu on similar lines. 

But m(»e when we meet. 

Tourj a fi etu m lt t y, 
Mahaiwv 

Birla Papers. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


190. LETTER TO ULAVATI ASAR 

May 14, 1937 

[chi. ULa3*VATI, 

You insisted oir walking. . . . Anna writes and says that 
. . . considerably. Even then you walked with me.< What hap- 
pened was only . . . For this must have . . . yom heart. 
You must have received my previous letters. 

Give Anna Rs, 13 and Kamalabai the fare up to Rajkot 
plus Rs. 2. If she is ready to go to Rajkot, please prepare for 
her whatever she wants for tiffin. The fare to Rajkot comes to 
about Rs. 13. 

BUssmgs front 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9586. Also C.W. 6558. Courtesy: 
Lilavad Asar 


undostood Bapu all along or perhaps his attitude hat recently been stiffened. . . . 
You also say that ’had he, vis., Zetland, said this right in the b^inning, there 
would have been no impasse.' That diows that diere is nothing wrong widi 
the qieech itself ... it wsu delivered at a wrong moment.” 

^This was an enclosure to the addressee’s letter dated May 10 to 
Mahadev Oetai. 

original is damaged at several jJaces. 



. ;i 79/. THE COMTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 

T^e Working Committee has emphasized the necessity of 
the members of the Legislatives and other workers taking tlie 
.constructive programme of 1920 to the three crore villagers be- 
tween whom and their representatives- a direct contact has been 
established. The representatives may if they choose neglect 
them, or pve them some paltry or even substantial relief from 
financial burdens; but they cannot give them self-confidence, 
dignity and ^the power of continuously bettering their own posi- 
tion unless they Mrill interest them in the fourfold constructive 
pogramme, i.e., universal production and use of khadi through 
universal hand-spinning, Hindu-Muslim or rather communal 
unity, pomotion of total prohibition by propaganda among 
those who are addicted to the drink habit, and removal by Hin- 
dus of untouchability root and branch. 

It was announced in 1920 and 1921 from a thousand plat- 
forms that attainment of swaraj by the non-violent method was 
impossible without these four things. 1 hold that it is not less 
true today. 

It is one thing to improve the economic condition of the 
masses by State regulation of taxation, and wholly another for 
them to feel that they have bettered their condition by their 
own sole personal effort. Now this they can only do through 
hand-spinning and other village handicrafts. 

Similarly it is one tiring to regulate communal conduct by 
means of pacts between leaders, Voluntary or imposed by the 
State; it is wholly different for the masses to respect one another’s 
reli^ous and outward observances. This cannot be done unless 
the legislators and workers would go out among the villagers 
and teach them mutual toleration. ’ 

Again it is one thing to impose, as we must, prohibition 
by law, and another to sustain it by willing obedience to it. 
It is a defeatist, arm-chair mentality which says that it cannot 
work without an expenave and elaborate system of espionage. 
Surely if the workers went out to the villagers and demonstrated 
the evil of drink wherever it is prevalent, and if research scho- 
lars found out the causes of alcoholism and poper Imowledge 
vras imparted to the people, prohibition shoidd not only prove 
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imapearive but profitlibitei This is a work esseiitiiilly for wgaaca 
to bandte. , 

Lastly^ we may baoish by Aatute, at we must, the evil 
contequeacto of natouchabflity. But we caaaot have real ia^ 
peadeace ualets people baaidi the touch^ae^iot qprit from their 
hearts. The auuses caaaot act as oae maa or with oae auad 
ualesi they eradicate uatouchal^ty from thdr hearts. 

Thus this and the three other items are a matter of true masf 
education. And it has become imperadvdy necessary now that 
three crores of mmt and woaien have rightly or wrongly power 
put into their hands. Howev^ hedg^ in it is, Congressmen 
and odiers who wamt the suffrages of these voters have it in their 
hands dther to educate the three crmres of manldnd along the 
right lines or the wrcmg. It would be the wrong line to neg> 
lect them altogether in matters which most vitally concern them. 

Hanjm, 15-5-1937 


192. WHOSE IS THE BLAME? 

With reference to my note* in Hanjan of 17th April, 1937, 
about the alleged ill-treatment of Christians by Hindus, I have 
received two letters. One is from Shri C. K. Parameswaran 
Ptllai, Preudent of the Kerala Harijan Sevak Sangh, and the 
other from Dr. M. E. Naidoo of Nagercoil. Shri Pillai writes: 

I read in the Harym your statement regarding the oomplauit made 
by Father Petro about the interference of an Ex<^ peon with some 
new converts to Christianity. As soon as I returned from Madias I 
wrote to this priest for detailed informatiaa r^arding the inddenU refer- 
red to in his card. Having received no reply from him I sent a re- 
minder yesterday. If he gives me sufficient materials, I will enquire 
into the matter and make a report. 

Dr. Naidoo writes a long letter sending me counter- 
complaints. He cites 12 cases of disturbances by Christians 
during the last two years. They are taken from his periodical 
repmts made to the Ko'ala Provincial Harijan Sevak Sangh. I 
take the foUovdng extracc^ from his letter. 

Of course the counter-complaints canitot disprove the char- 
ges brought by Father Petro. 1 hope, therefinre, that he will 

* Ft* pp. 91-2. 

^ Not reproduced here 
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Kply tt| 'Bliri Pillai’s telter and enaUe him to deal with or 
refiite w char|^ broiight by him. It it the duty of the Hari« 
ja& Sepih Sangh to {uromote harmony between Harijaos and 
others Mth whom they come in daily contact. It is equally its 
du^ tl J^tect Harijans from ill-treatment as also to protect 
others being molested by them. 

15 - 5-1937 


193. THE MARRIAGE roEAV 
A friend writes:^ 

In the current titue of Harijm Smmk in your eriide eniiUed 
Moral Dtlemma”’ you have observed* *‘Many marriage taboos appear to 
have grown out of social customi.^ lliey arc nowhere seen to rest on 
any vital, moral or religious principle/* My o%m instinct based upon 
my e3q[>erience tells me that probably these taboos were promulgated 
out of eugenic considerations. It is a well»known prindple of the 
science of eugenics that the issue resulting from the crossing of exogamous 
dements is eugenically fitter than the product of cndogamous unions. 
That is the reason why in Hinduism sagatra ( ) and sapinda ( ) 
marriages are interdicted. On the other hand if we admit social cus* 
tom with all. its kaleidoscopic variety and change to be sole reason for 
these taboos, we are left with no strong reason why marriages between 
paternal uncle and niece, or for the matter of that between brother and 
sister, should absolutely be tabooed. If, as you say, the ^ begetting of 
progeny be. the only legitimate object of marriage, tlicn the choke of 
partners would become purely a question of eugenic harmony. Are all 
other considerations to be ruled out of court as relatively unimportant? If 
not, what should be their order of precedence? I would set it down as follows: 

1. mutual attraction or love; 

2. eugenic fitness; 

3. approval and consent of the respective families ooncemed; and 
coniideratiosi for the interest of the social order to which one belongs; 

4. ^ritual development. 

^The Hindi origiaai of this appeared In fiarHan Sevak, 15*5-1937, 
of which this is a **slightly abridged** translation by Pyareial. 

^Qnly extracts from the letter written by HariUau Upadhyaya are re* 
produced here. 

^lUpp. 161 - 2 . 

^In Pyareial^ tranalatiofi, hoivever, this reads: **Manrtage taboos aie 
not univen^ and are laigely based on social umge.** 



SKI2 im flou«af|i|> ivowu 1 ^^ 

4o yo« lay to it? , . . , 

1 tntiidjr agne witb you ttuit a married penon who eonfiaet the 
tea act atrktly to die pmpoK of proocatiaD ibould be regarded |« % 
krakmMhmi. I alio bold widi you that in the care of a married 
eotipie iriio have practiied the nik of purity aad trifcoutnl beibre 
and after marriage a tingle act of unioo mutt lead to oonctyitira. In 
tupport <4 your fint point there it in our Shattrai die celebrated ttory 
of Vitbwamitm and Arundhati, the wile of Varithdia vriio in gate of 
her one hundred tent wai' greeted by Vithuramltra as a perfect hra kam 
e/mim, udiote command even the elemenis were bound to obey became 
her connubial rethdoiw widi her hmband were purely directed to die 
atta in ment and tdteharge of the function of motherhood. But I doubt 
whether even die Hindu Shattraa would tupport your ideal of having 
only one oaring irretyective of whether it it male or female. It lecmt 
to me, therefore, that if you liberaliae your ideal of mgrried life to at to 
include the bqetting of tme male ofitpring in addition to the potrible 
female onet, it would go a long way towardt latislying many married 
couplet. 

I do not Imovr what the scientific basis for the various taboos 
in respect of marriage relationships is. But it seems to me clear 
that a social custom or usage that helps the practice of virtue 
and self-control should have the sanctity of a moral law. If it is 
eugenic considerations that are at the root of interdiction of 
marriages between brother and sister, then they ought to apply 
equally to cousin-marriages. A safe rule of conduct, therefore, 
would be as a rule to respect such taboos where they exist in a 
particular society. I accept generally the conditions for an ideal 
marriage enumerated by my correspondent. But I would change 
their order of importance and put ‘love’ last in the list. By giving 
it the first place, the other conditions are liable to be overshadowed 
by it altogether and rendered more or less nugatory. There- 
fore, spiritual development ought to bfc given the first place in the 
-choice for marriage. Service should come next, family consi- 
derations and the interest of the social order should have the 
third place, and mutual attraction or ‘love’ the fourth and the 
last place. This means that ‘love’ alone, where the other four 
conditions are not fulfilled, should not be held as a valid rea- 
son for marriage. At the same time, marriage where there is no 
love should equally be ruled out even though all the other 
conditions are fully complied with. I should score out the 
condition of eugenic fitness, because the begetting of offspril^; 
being the central purpose of marriage, eugenic fitness cannot be 
treated merely as a ‘condition’, it is the sine ^ non of marriage. 
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ShattRAs certainly diow a marlasd 1^ in iavour of 
the in2^’ offi|>iing. But this originated at a time when phydcal 
war&rd ivas the order of the day and adequate man-powra* was 
a suu turn of success in the stru^lc for existence. The niun- 
ber of iOsu that a man had was therefbre then looked upon as 
a mark of virility and strength, and to facilitate the begetting of 
numerous offspring even polygamy was sanctioned and encour* 
aged. But if we regard marriage as a. sacrament, there is room 
in it only for one offspring, and that is why in our Shastras the 
first offspring is described as ofa {dkarmaja], i.c., ‘duty-born’, all 
subsequent issues being referred to as SOTa [lamaja], i.e., ‘lust-born’. 
I make no distinction between son and daughter. Such distinc- 
tion is in my opinion invidious and wrong. The birth of a son 
or a daughter should be welcome alike. 

The story of Vishwamitra and Vasishtha is good as an illus- 
tration of the principle that the sexual act performed solely for 
the purpose of begetting offspring is not inconsistent with the 
highest ideal of brahmachatya. But the whole of that story need 
not be taken literally. Sexual intercourse for the purpose of 
carnal satisfaction is reversion to animality, and it should there- 
fore be man’s endeavour to rise alx>ve it. But failure to do so 
as between husband and wife cannot be regarded as a sin or a 
matter of obloquy. Millions in this world eat for the satis- 
faction of their palate; similarly millions of the husbands and 
wives indulge in the sex act for their carnal satisfaction and will 
continue to do so and also pay the inexorable penalty in the 
shape of numberless ills with which nature visits all violations 
of its order. The ideal of absolute brahmacharya or of married 
brahmachatya is for those who aspire to a spiritual or higher life; 
it is the sine qua non of such life. 

Harijan, 5-6-1937 


194. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithal, Bulsar, 
May 15, 1937 

my dear REBEE, 

Your note and the cutting. Of course you will miss your 
Hindi lesson or Sanskrit when you arc tired or busy. These 
things ought never to be a tax on you. "ntey must be your re- 
creation. You will master these languages better and qientally 
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and phyiicaUy flottrifli imdar reoeadve work, Aod on no 
ju»wtint may you omit yotir daily walks. 

The cutting you send is out of the ordinary. The Witer is 
concerned about my soul more than about the loss of Harijsyas 
to the so-called Christianity. 

Safdar has ensured perfect quiet for me. He does not allow 
vidtors to come near me. liiis leaves me free to attmid to 
correspondence with fair regularity. 

Love. 

Robber 

Fran &e original: CIW. 3604. Oourtesy: Anrit Kaur. Abo G.N.: 6413 


195. LETTER TO S. AMBUJAMMAL 

May 15, 1937 

CHI. AMBUJAM, 

You have sent me a full and businesslike letter. Lakshman- 
rao went as he came. He answered your description completely. 
He was quite docile. 

Kamala gave birth to a still-born .son. She was put in a 
maternity hospital at my instance in Gawnpore. She will now 
be sent to Rajkot where Narandas Gandhi, the Ashram Mana- 
ger, will take charge of her. She has made lavish promises of 
exemplary behaviour. Harihar Sharma will be in Scgaon. I 
do not just now need your assistance unless you and Mrs. 
Rangachari wish to contribute anything towards her^ maintenance. 
If she proves worthy she will earn her living. Meanwhile there 
is no ^fficulty about supporting her. You need not therefore 
go out of your way to send me anything. 

Whenever your translation of [the] Ramayana comes out it 
must be first class and flawless. I do not want anything inferior 
from your pen. 
tiove. 

Bapu 

♦ 

From 'the mginal: Ambujunnuil Papers. Oourtesy: Ndiru Memorial 
Museum and Library 



,m. LETTER TO NAKDALAL BOSE 

May 15, 1957 

I»A& NANDA BABU, 

You cannot afford to have indifferent health. 1 hope, 
therefore, that you will be soon restored. I would not think 
of risking any damage to your health although your presence 
may be urgently needed.* But I understand what you mean. As 
soon as the site is finally chosen, 1 hope to send you topo* 
graphical details and the draft plan that may be prepared. 
Sardar Patel is inviting Mhatre^ and Ramdas, both of whom 
you know, to select the site and prepare the sketch plan. 

I am in Tithal till the 30th instant. 

Tours sinetr^, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: C.W. 9626 


197. letter to VIJATA J/. PATEL 


Tithal, 
May 15, 1937 

CHI. vgAYA, 

I got your letter. Certainly Lilavati is proud but she has 
no malice in her. One who has malice stings. Lilavati speaks 
out On the instant whatever she feels, but harbours no ill will 
afterwards. Anybody who has malice cannot tolerate the happi- 
ness of others and will never hesitate to harm him or her 
when an opportunity occurs. I have not seen Lilavati ever 
doing this. To speak sarcastically is not a sign of malice. It is 
just a way of speaking with some. It is a fact that she looks 
up to vary few with respect. But that is only a sign of pride. 
One who is eager to have good relations with others should keep 
sil^t and serve them as much as possible. You have less think- 
ing power and have, therefore, less capacity, for weighing things. 


1 Fufr alio p. 193. 

* Babmao D. hOiatre, an architect of Bombay 
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You should, therefore, practise unritiiig and npresang your 
thoughts clearly so that you may learn to think cleuly. And 
you must study some book of deep wisdom. Such a book it 
the Ramajatta or the Gita. You have a very straight£n:ward 
nature and a strong moral character, and they create a good 
imfaression about you. Your welfare is assured. 

You are expo’iencing burning heat there. Here because 
'we are just lacing the sea we get cool and gentle breezes. 

Bttssings Jnm 

BaPu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7067. Also O.W. 4559. Courtesy: 
Vyayabehn M. Pan^oU 


193. LETTER TO MUmALAL G. SHAH . 

May 15, 1937 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

I am very glad that you wrote the long letter. It will be 
enough for me if you and Lilavati only adjust yourselves to each 
other. It was certainly good that all the pent-up feelings came 
out that day. 

I followed what you have written about Mirabehn. If she 
had no shortcomings at all, she would be a saint. We should 
only sec everybody’s virtues. Is there anybody who has no 
shortcomings? We should not, therefore, even think about them. 
If we look at people’s shortcomings only, we would be sure to 
go mad and be left alone in the world. 

I understand about Ghiranjilal. If we bear in mind that 
we ar^ servants, then anyone being a leader should not hurt us. 
We may not submit to anybody’s order for our selfish interest, 
but for the sake of service we may make ourselves slaves of 
the whole world. 

If you feel that Nanavati’s* health is deteriorating, please 
find out the cause. 

Blessing Jrom 
Bapit 

From a photostat of the Giyaroti: G.N. 8586. Also C.W. 7010. Oourt- 
esy: Munnalal G. Shah 


^ Amrithfl T. Nanavati 



Iflti LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. XAHAVATJ 

Maj 15, 1937 

osa. AMiim.Ai., 

• 1 got your letter. Take whatever rest may be necessary 
to recoup your health. If you have to give up any work, then 
do* so. Cling to hip4>aths. It is good that yoii have started 
sucking sugar-cane. 

You are in no way responsible for Lilavati’s suffering. Nor 
need you spare half an hour for her. She herself is the cause 
of her suffering. It is true that she feels lonely there. Give 
her as much love as you can. 

Anna is a very experienced man. I had heard all that 
he had to say. I have requested him to console Lilavati. He 
can do it. Wait and see what he can do. 

Two books pertaining to khadi are with Anna (with Mira- 
behn) . The rest you will get from the library at either Nalwadi 
Or the Mahila Ashram. 

If Nanubhai and the worker from Khadi Karyalaya come, 
I will see them. 

About the jaggery from dates, please write to Radhakisan. 
He had offered to purchase it. Write to Gosibehn^ too. I 
have written to her. 

Bleuingt from 

' Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 10730 


200. LETTER TO BALVAffTSIffHA 


May 15, 1937 

cm. BALVANTSINIIA, 

Ute book OB goshala has been located. It svill come to hand. 

Your yojna of gostoa must be progrening «rdl. 

Kanu 

Oa htht^ of Bopu 

From a photostet of the Hindi: G,N. 1900 
'Gostbdm Captain 
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m. LETTER TO BRtjKRISmA CHAjmnVAlA 

Muy 15, 1957 

cm. BRQUtnBMA, 

I had your letter and a separate one from Dda>. Deka*i 
letter along with my reply is enclosed herewidi. Defca has 
written something al^ut the sodalisti. Did you, too, under- 
stand the matter in the same way? 

1 am awaiting your letter reflMlibg die Narela Aduram. 
I hope your health is all right. 

Blmmffjnm 

Eaxv 


Vtom a photostat of the Hindi: GJ*I. 2452 


202. LETTER TO SARASWATI 

May 15, 1937 

OHI. SARASWATI, 

You ought to write your letters only in ink. We are all 
living with the Sardar at a seande village called Hthal, a hun* 
dred miles from Bombay. Ba, Nanu, Kanu, Mirabdm and 
others are here. Kanti, too, will come down for a few days. 

Why doesn’t Amma> spin these days? We can do widiout 
food but never without spinning. It is a fpeesLt yajna. Does not 
Amma know this? It is imperative that activities like spinning, 
carding, etc., should be a daily feature in your home. 

Bbstmgi .fhm 

Bapu 

From • photostat of the Hindi: 6160. Also GW. 3433. Courtesy: 

Kantilal Gandhi 


* K. G Ddka, Assamese labour worker in Delhi 

* Addressee's mother 
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Maj 15, 1937 

It it imfortuiiate that His Excelleacy has walked round 
instead of walking sn^aight to the reaolution of the Working 
Oommittee* If he has only to repeat what he said to Mr. 
Kher^ leader of the Oongress Parliamentary Party of die Pi csi- 
dency» there is evidently no advance upon the old position and 
if the Beigaum speech^ is a paraphrase of Lord Zetland’s recent 
speech^, the situation is certainly no better and it is possibly 
worse. 

The Hindu, 15-5-1937 


204. THE REED v. THE FOUNTAlN-PEJf^ 


1 am tempted to share with the reader the following letter^ 
received by Mahadev Desai: 

Some time back in an article entitled ^'Wanted Rurahmtndedneat*% 
you recommended, as a step in that direction, the adoption of the reed* 
pen in the place of the fountain-pen. I was struck by your argument, 
and after reading Bapu’s interpretation of the A. I. V. I. A. membership 
pledge^, I laid aside my fountain-pen auid took to the reed, nine monUis 


^On May 14, in his speech at Beigaum, Lord Braboume, povemor of 
Bombay, had said: **The special responsibilities placed on the Governor by 
Parliament deal with matters on which it was hoped that no conflict would arise 
between a Governor and his Ministers. . . . The taking of office means hard 
work and the assumption of responsibility, but without these no country can 
govern itself; an attitude of mere negation leads nowhere and avails nothing. 

. . . My Ministers, whatever their political outlook, -can rely not only on this 
understanding and symapthy but also on my doing everything in my power to 
avoid a situatioa occurring in which conflict of opinion would arise between 
us in the tphjcxe of responiilnlities.** 

^Or May 6, 1937; vuk Appmdix IV. 

^The Ot^arati original of fliis appeared in Harijanhandhu, 16-5-1937. This 
is a translation by Pyarelal. 

^ Only eseerpts frcmi the letter written by Prabhudas Gandhi are rtpeo^ 
diiced hcare. 

3 Vkb VoL LX. pp. 310-1 uid 331-2. 
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b»ckf I vmM not Altogc^er vaamtid to the leed-pea. • • « After m montii 
of baffing eiperiaice^ however^ I %m again fi»roed to return to tine 
knmtMin^pm a sadder and a nviser man. The leaiceis ifdtich compelkd 
the change were at followt: 

1. It took three hours to copy out ratter^ using a rced-pen, 

that could be done with the fountain-pen in one hour and a half. • . 

2. It took at least from a quarter of an hour to three quarters 
of an hour to mend one reed-pen by means of an indigenous village 
knife. . . . 

* 3. The fountalntpen enables you to make short jottings and 

entries^ so indispensable in the course of village work, while standingt 
or^ while you are on the move. When I reverted to the use of the 
reed-pen, I invambly found that my diary-writing and maintenance 
of other daily records and registers fell heavily into arrears • . • 

Surely, it is no part of the policy of the A. I. V. I. A. to slave-drive 
its ivorkers to the very limit of their capacity. . . . 

At the same time it would be unconscionable to go on using the 
fountain-pen in the teeth of the clear ixyunction of the A. 1. V. I. A. . . « 

As I write this another argument occurs to me. Perhaps you will 
find it to be specious as the preceding ones. Bapu welcomes the Singer 
machine as an aid to the tailor’s needle; why should he not extend the 
same welcome to other domestic tools and appliances that are no less 
helpful to the individual householder. . . • The A. I. V. I. A. does not 
oppose the use of the plough, the spinning-wheel and the fiy shuttle 
loom in the place respectively of the hoe, the iakli and the old-fashioned 
simple pit loom by the cultivator if he feels so inclined. Why stop 
at that and interdict tlie use, further, of more advanced and cfiScient 
appliances of a like nature? Is not your insistence on the use of the 
inefficient and fragile reed-pen in the place of a metal nib of a piece with 
asking people in this age of iron and electricity to discard all iron in- 
struments and revert to primitive stone ones instead ? You have applied 
yourself to the task of improving village tools. 1 would like you to 
suggest the nature and extent of the improvements which you would 
like to see efifected. 

The above letter i$ writteti partly in jest, partly in earnest 
and partly as a dialectical exercise for its own sake in which 
the writer obviously luxuriates. His whole argument boils down to 
this that modern appliances are capable of more speed than 
their earlier prototypes. If the consideration of speed were 
ruled out, there would hardly be left; anything from his argu- 
meht for me to answer. But the village movement, as I con- 
ceive it; does not discount speed or efficiency of production. 
Our village folk need all the efficioicy that we can give them 
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and mo||; The 4* !• V. L A. is doing its level to increase the 
)q>e^ of IprodiKtioa consistently with its idesl and self-imposed 
Umits. ^ Already the speed of the takli has been increased be- 
yond the wildest expectations of its protagonists. But this was 
achiew^ widiout the slightest sacrifice of the principle of rural- 
mindedness. Mtnre, I claim that tlie marvellous ingenuity and 
dull which rendered this possible could only spring firom a village 
brain. The limiting principle that was kept in view in effecting 
improvement in the speed of the tekh, the spinning-wheel and 
other domestic tools should hold good in respect of the writing 
pen too. The rush and hurry of the town have no place in the 
village. The village-dweller has not to work under high pres- 
sure or to speed about from place to place in motor-cars and 
trams like the city-dweller. All this work is done by the easier 
and more natural modes of locomotion. Similarly the fountain- 
pen can have no place in his economy. 1 might, perhaps, reluc- 
tantly go so far as to admit the steel nib as a compromise, but 
that is all. The steel nib in my opinion has spelt the death of 
the calligraphist’s art. The mending of a reed-pen was itself an 
art. It called into play the artistic skill and die personality of 
the scribe that was reflected in the characters which he traced. 
All that has gone with the advent of the steel pen. But tlic 
steel pen has not done even half the mischief that tlie foun- 
tain-pen is doing. The introduction oi the fountain-pen in tlie 
village, to me, marks the beginning of the end of the exist- 
ence of the village as such and its slow metamorphosis into 
the city. " 

The analogy of the Singer maciiine v. the tailor's needle 
adduced by the writer is misleading. The Singer machine w’as 
intended to supplement tiic work of the needle. It was nevef 
intended to be introduced into every hut and home. The pur- 
pose which it was calculated to serve and which it has actually 
served is to increase the speed of the individual needle to such 
an extent as to make hand-stitching a profitable whole-time avo- 
cation for the needy, unemployed of the cities. Tlic fountain- 
pen has rendered an analogous service to the art of stenography, 

as such it can certainly claim a place as a useful adjunct of 
city life. 

The argument that I have used in connection with the 
fountain-poQ applies mutaHs mutandis to the other points raised 
by the correspondent in question. Clearly it is not possible to 
lay down hard and fast rules in all such cases. Let everybody 
strive to cultivate and practise the principle of rural-mindedness 
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as txsc as he or she can. Only let the isorker 2rom &e dty idio 
goes out to work in ^ viUages take care that he does npt tom 
the heads and confuse the intelligence of thesmqde^nunded viOage 
fi>lk, whom ostensibly he is anxious to serve but vmose require- 
ments and standards of values and utility are altogether dilferent 
from that of the city-dwdler. 

• Harijm, 5-6-1937 

205. MESSAGE OJf OPEJ^IMS OF AJfJfAKSHETRA 

/ 

, Maj 16, 1937 

I congratulate the Thakore Saheb of Lathi on his throwing 
open the Annakshetra temple to Harijans. I wish the ceremony 
will be completed vrithout any obstacle. 1 hope the public will 
accept with grace the Thakore Saheb’s generous gesture and the 
Harijans will make their lives purer by taking advantage of this 
privilege. 

As regards Thakore Saheb Gandhiji wrote; 

I congratulate you for having decided to throw open your 
Annakshetra to the Harijans. 1 hope that untouchability will 
be completely eradicated from your State. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandku, 23-5-1937 


206. LETTER To NARAJ{DAS GAJfDHI 

XrrHAL, Bulsar, 
May 16, 1937 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

I had duly received your wire. I have ’ now written to 
Segaon. The exact date will be fixed there. Either they will 
inform yon direct or I shall inform you. 

The reason behind my enquiry* regarding Mirabehn’s money 
was that I feel inclined to spend a part of the sum in Europe. 
The trunk of papers which was lost has still not been traced. 
I have i»t>vmonally decided in my mind that, when I leave 
this place, Kanaiyo will leave for Rajkot. 

1 understand about Vijaya. 

> Fub pp. 187-8. 
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I ail endcNBi% a letter from Prema. 

Bkttingsjnm 

Bapu 

Fronra micix^ M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8521. Court- 

esy: Narandas Gandbi 


207. LETTER TO MUXJfALAL G. SHAH 

May 16, 1937 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

You have started thinking on the right lines. Continue to 
write to me as much as you wish. The two difficulties which 
you have mentioned are real, but only in the sense that they 
may hinder creation of a family spirit. However, I am sorry 
that the inmates at Segaon do not regard the world as one family. 
For a devoted servant of the people such a feeling is essential. 
Those in whom it is born are seen behaving with a family spirit 
wherever they go, although the other people might be utter 
strangers to them and all of them miglu have different spheres 
of activity. Moreover, family spirit docs not require mutual co- 
operation. Among members of the same family, some may be 
so straightforward by nature that they live in harmony with 
other members of the family who arc curt. There is trutit in 
your complaint that Segaon has bec-ome a dhartnashala. But what 
can 1 do? I feel helpless. Although 1 keep off many, there are some 
whom I simply cannot. But I do hope that we shall succeed 
in cultivating a family spirit in Segaon. If we do not succeed, tiicn 
it is certain that we will be able to achieve nothing at Segaon. 1 
will, of course, be vigilant myself and also keep a watch on all 
others. But the result will depend on the joint efforts of us all. 

I had thought that you did not worry about Kanchan', 
but now 1 see tliat I was mistaken. There is no cause at all for 
wmry. Let her do what site can while staying in the Mahila 
Ashram. Why need you worry? 

BUssings from 

Bapv 

From a photMtat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8585. Alto C.tV. 701 L Court- 
ety: Munoalal G. Shah 


- * Addressee’s wife 



208. LETTER TO VIDTA A. HimORAMi 

Maj 16, 1937 

OHI. VnJYA, 

Got a letter from you after a long time. One should not 
fall ill. And if one falls ill, one should not grieve. Sun-bath 
should be taken daily. So also friction-bath. Apply mud-pack 
on the Stomach at night. Do not take anything except milk 
and water. Do write to me. It is good that you have sent 
away Mahadev'. Now he can certainly live away from you. 
Tell Anand, however poor his Hindi may be, he should try to 
write in Hindi. You should encourage him. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of tlie Hindi. Courtesy: National Archives of India and 
Anand T. Hingorani 


209. letter to AGATHA HARRISON 

May 17, 1937 

MY OBAR AOATHA, 

Your letter has just come. And I hasten to answer. 

Could I be more definite than when I said if Mr. Butler and 
Lord Zetland meant what the papers made out they did, why 
not straightway give the assurances in terms of tlie (Congress) 
resolution? I have now gone a step further and said in so many 
words that when there is an emergency dismiss the Ministers. 

The Bombay Governor’s speech*, as I read it, is a denial 
of what Lord Zetland is supposed to have yielded in his recent 
speech*. You must have seen the text. 

And why is my remark on complete independence a knotty 
point? Is it not in tlie Congress creed? Is it not in the very 
resolution which was shown to the Governors and to which 
they raised no objection? 

* Addresaee^i son 

^ Vide footnote I, p. 209. 

* Vide Appendix IV. 
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Fa|iuii]» you 4o not know the difficulties we have to combat 
here. is iihposable to have mental reservations whoi you 
have n||U|k>ns of mankind to deal with, especially when you are 
traininji ffiem not for an armed rebellion but for a peacdVil 
revoluaOa as yet unknown to history. I want you therefore not 
to be a^tated over what the diplomats say Uiere or here. Your 
and my first and last care is to hold on to the anchor at all costs 
but say nodiing in anger, nothing equivocal, nothing short of the 
urhole truth and then leave the result to the unseen and uncanny 
Power that over-rules all our pet decisions at Its own sweet 
wHl. 

No more, for the postal time is up. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From a photostat: G.N. 1499 


210. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 

Tithal, Bulsar, 

Ma^ 17, 1937 

MY dear C. R.. 

I did not like the last line of your letter to Ghanshyamdas. 
If what I am doing docs not carry conviction fo you, you should 
strive with me and resist me. For it is you who have to bear 
the brunt, not I. And if you act merely as an advocate — no 
matter how brilliant — but without conviction tl»c battle will be 
lost. 1 wiitc not a line witliout deep conviction. Zetland gave 
me some hope, Bombay* has shattered it if what he sa)^ is what 
Zetland meant. But my conviction about the rightness of our 
poution grows with their double-dealing. 1 would far rather 
cancel our resolution and accept office without any condition than 
accepting office under the delusion that Zetland’s speech with 
Butler’s annotation was a near enough response to our resolution. 
Of course my conviction abides that unconditional acceptance 
would be fatal: The other would be still more so. The only 
honourable course therefore is to remain as we are till we get 
what we want and in the manner we want it. But if aU this 
sounds hopelessly unreal to you, you should resist me for my sake 
and what is more for the sake of the cause. 

^ The reference u to the Bombay Gwernof’s speedt St Belgaum. Ft* also 
die preceding tSem. 
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Hope Laxnii aiid you are doing wdL " 

Love. 

Bapv' 

Fron M photottet: G.N. 2063 


2Jl LETTER TO VlJArA K. PATEL 

May 17, 1937 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I had a very long letter from Manubhai. He has given the 
whole history. For you there is nothing new in it.* You must 
have got my letters. 

Please let me know your [daily] programme. 

Bltssings firm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of Ac Giyarati: G.N. 7068, Also C.W. 4560. Court- 
ay: Vyayabebn M. Pancholi 


212. LETTER TO LTLAVATI ASAR 

May 17, 1937 

OKI. LILA, 

There is a letter from Anna today in which again I read 
about your keeping bad health. You should leave off eating 
wheat, etc., for a few months. For a few days you should give 
up even milk. Put mud-packs on the abdomen and take hip- 
baths. Take as much rest as you wish but improve yoiu healtli 
anyhow. Why don’t you listen to me in such a simple matter ? 

I hope you do not worry about anything now and have 
made friends widi all. Never mind if you cannot attend pra- 
yers. Sleep well. 

Blissings fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of die Giyarati: G.N. 9360. Also C.W. 6635. Qourtay: 
lalavati Asar 



LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. JfAXAVATI 

May 17, 1937 

CHI. AMKITLAL, 

I hear from Anna and Munnalal that you are not keeping 
vrell. That ought not to be. Make whatever changes in your 
diet you think might help. Reduce your work. If this does 
not help, then go to some cool place. If you think it desira- 
ble to go to Malad, you may come back when the rains start. 
If your heaJth is good, I will get plenty of work out of you. 
If you keep weak, I will hesitate to entrust any work to you. 

BUstings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 10731 


214. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithal, Bulbar, 

May 18, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

Your letter. Yes, the sea breezes ai e fine. ' I wish you were 
here to share them. We walk through the sea water every morn- 
ing and evening. It is a bracing walk. Kami tlic little one 
enjoys it most. We arc almost 25 strong now. And presently 
we shall perhaps double the record. Tithal is a little village. 
It has only a few bungalows. Wc arc in Bhulabiiai's. He has 
hired another to take in the overflow. He bears all the expen- 
ses. I expect to leave this on 30th. I do not mind the Segaon 
heat. I must not absent myself for any length of tinic. 

I am glad you were able to make a collection from the 
Club for Harijans. Of course, the principal portion should go to 
the Harijans and khatfi. But I know you cannot, may not, force 
the pace. 

This suppuration of tiie toe 1 do not like. Nevertheless, it 
is good that the poison is coming out. Are you having the 
hip-baths? What about the friction-baths? I witii you could 

217 
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nuMter them mad do them OMTectly. Are yoo continTiiag gmlic? 
What about onion? No iiied thing)! 1 hope. And aboi^ dali? 
JSven a spoonful is poison for you. Purest milk and butter if 
needed with green vegetables and juicy fruit is your food. What 
is the quantity of milk? 

Have you written to Balkrishna? 

Love. 

From the original: O.W. 3782* Courtesy: Anirit Kaur. Also G<N. 6938 


215. letter to CHIMAJ^LAL N. SHAH 

May 18, 1937 

CHI. CniMAHLAL, 

I have been meaning to write to you all these days but 
in the mean time 1 got your letter today. Sharda is fine. 
For the present she seems to be happy. If she can stay With 
me cheerfully, I am ready to relieve you of your responsibil- 
ity regarding her. I will fix her up where and when I think 
proper. She will stay with me, of coiusc, till she recoups 
her health. I will give her whatever treatment I deem fit. 
Just now she says she is quite ready to stay with me. She 
also says that both you and Shakaribehn^ are ready to entrust 
her to me. She had, not, told me that she was suffering from 
leucorrheea. She felt shy. It seems to have become chronic. 
But I think it can be cured. It will take time though 1 also 
understand about her marriage. I have been thinking about 
the matter ever since she told me about it. But marriage is out 
of the question till her health improves. I would favour marrying 
her outside the caste and, if possible, even outside the Province. 
But that remains to be seen. Sharda herself is ready for this 
and she says that both of you also will be ready. So much 
about Babu^. 

Now regarding you two. Babu is 20; but in some matters 
she is wiser than her age. . She seems to be much concern- 
ed for you both. You have — Shakariben has — Rs. 3,000, and 
it is on that that you live at present. I do not mind that. You 
need not worry even after that amount is spent. You ought not 

X 

* The source has “dholl”. 

^ Addressee’s wife 

t Sharda, addressee’s daughter 
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to care a| much for poss^ons. But dnce you ha>^ the money, 
let it retinUn. t would not mind if, despite your having that 
money, ^^u earn more somewhore by honest means. But so long 
as you have it, it would be more becoming of you both to do 
public work without accepting anything. But this is my personal 
view. If it does not appeal to you, you may certainly follow 
another path. 

Babu also told me that Vijapur did not suit you and that 
you wished to go somewhere else. When I mentioned Rajkot, 
she said that that was the last place you would like to go to. 
The reason, that the estrangement between Narandas and you 
still persists, pains me. Being inmates of tlie Asliram, you two 
should be more than blood>brotliers to each other. You ought 
to overcome your mutual antipathy. I am sure that tliere is no 
deeper cause behind it. You both have no personal interest to 
serve. Why this enmity, then? Hence, whatever disagreement 
you have must be one of principles only. Why be afraid of 
such disagreement? If you wish, 1 may go deeper into tlie 
cause of this disagreement. Whether you go to Rajkot or not, 
your antipatliy to each other must end. 

Babu says further that you prefer your own place. I think 
notliing would be better than that, if you could settle down 
there. If you stay there, tlic expenditure also would be less 
and you could serve the village more easily. If, therefore, you 
can decide to stay in your village, you should do so. 

If you wish, you may come and see me after the 25th. 1 
shall leave this place for Wardha on the 30th. Don’t worry at 
all about Babu. 

Blmings from 

Bapu 


from a photostat of tlic Gidarati: S.N. 21 



216. TEiLEGkAM TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARP 

[After May 1937^ 

NO MEMBER OF THE CONGRESS RARTY IN MADRAS 

LROISLATVRE HAS 80 U 0 kr PERMISSION TO ACCEPT OFFICE. 

Gandhi 

The Bombay Chronicle, 23-5-1937 


217. TELEGRAM TO BABURAO D. MHATRE 

Bulsar, 

May 19, 1937 

Mhatre 

Architect 

Bombay Mutual Building 
Hornby Road, Bombay 

please come planning next congress camp, wire bulsar. 

Gandhi 

From a copy: O.W. 9832. Courtesy: Baburao D. Mhatre 


218. LETTER TO AMBIT KAUR 

May 19, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

Tins is just to sen4 you a sample of the lace now being 
manufactured in Andhra out of hand-spun yarn. The price is 
Re. 0-3-6 per yard. Do. you, i.e., your customers, need any? 
Is it up to the mark? There is some for sale in die Bombay 
Depot. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original : C.W. 3783. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6939 

* & ^ This was in reply to the addressee’s letter dated May 18 inquiring 
ss^icther any Congress member had written to Gandhiji seeking “permission 
to accept office on die basis of Lord Zetland’s statement and pleading for a 
change of policy in diis respect”. 
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219. LETTER TO JV. Jf. GODBOLE 


' 4 ’.; 

Tithai., Bulsar, 
May 20, 1937 

DKAK 1>R. OODBOUS, 

I have now gone through yoiu* book carefully. It is good so 
far as it goes. Its price is prohibitive. You have gone beyond 
the scope of the brok which its title suggests but the chapters 
are scrappy. Thus your examination of vegetarian and non-vege* 
tarian foods reproduces authorities quoted in vegetarian literature 
and contains nothing original. I should expect an original contri- 
bution from an Indian scholar. Then the chapter on breeding 
and feeding is very superficial. Dairy experts tell me that 
br^ding is the only thing. Feeding is said to produce little 
impression on the milk yield. I miss a chapter on comparison 
between buffalo and cow. Can both be supported? Which is the 
more economical animal? As you may be aware, 'separated milk 
is being widely recommended by Dr. Aykroyd^ But I do not find 
in your book enougii instruction as to the ways in which it can 
be used. I am myself making experiments within the limits of 
a villager and had hoped to find assistance in your book. 
Nor have you examined the indigenous methods of using 
milk. 

ITours sincertljf, 

J^rom a copy : Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: pyarclat 


220. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

May 20, 1937 

BELOVED DAUGHTER AUTUL SALAAM 

T got your letter only this morning. Whose fault is it if I 
get your letters late and then in spite of my replying by return of 
post you also got my letters late? You yourself had asked for 
pormission to live in a village, which I gave. What more could 
you do than riding, serving Harijans, lightening the burden of 

* Or. W. R. Aykroyd, Director of Uie Nutrition Research Laboratories 
^The superscription is in Urdu. 
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222 TBK OpUJUitSli WOlUKi Ot MAHAtllA a 

tbe poor sumI helf^g ia digging wellf? So I readily contented. 
But 1 would certainly Uke it even if you wait to the frontier and 
did tomething umilar. I had to leave fw Allahabad suddenly^ 
for tince Jawaharlal was ill the Working Ckmimittee could not 
be held anywhere e^ and they required my jn-esence. 

At Sardar’s insistence, 1 am staying in a village called 
Hthal on the sea (x>ast near Bulsar. I am accompanied by Ba, 
Mhabehn and others. 1 expect to return to Wardha on the 
ist. 

Why should, asthma and cough trouble you even in such a 
dry climate as you have thae? I hope you will have recov- 
ered by the time you get this letter, since 1 got your letters 
long ago. 

It appears that Kanti will stay in Bangalore. He will have 
better faciUties for study there. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 381 


221. LETTER TO BHAGWANjI A. MEHTA 

May 20, 1937 

BHAl BHAOWANJI, 

It has been left to my discretion to send the accompanying 
letter. My duty, of course, seems to be to send it. 

Vmdtmatarttm from 

; M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 5833. Also G.W. 3056. Oourtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


222. LETTER TO VIJATA H. PATEL 

May 20, 1937 

CHI. VIJAYA, ' 

'll got yoor letter. The weatha here is, of course, compara- 
tively cool. But it is not favourable for work. Here I am having 
more sleep. 1 just like to go on sleeping. All die same the heat 
rA Segaon is cOrtainly not here. You, however, should keep 
yourSelf cool with wet clothes. 



tsrisit to UtAVATt ^ m 

Youil ilid well in sendiBg my letter to Manubhai. The 
8{dritoa||bienefit of not coming with me here was evident^ for it 
was alsOj^ur duty to stay there. There was pleasure and fun of 
a sort in coming with me. And one who can deny oneself even 
such innocent pleasures certainly advances one’s spiritual welfare. 
You no doiibt have strength of mind. You have added to it by 
not conung. Do you see this? 

It is good that you and Indu go with Anna and hear the 
Gita. You do well too in helping in milking the cow. 

The penknife could not be traced here, which means that it 
is lost. 

Bhssings Jrpm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: 7069. Abo C.W. 4561. Courtesy; 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi 


223. LETTER TO ULAVATI ASAR 

May 20, 1937 

CHI. LILA, 

You may be 30 years old but to me you arc still a child 
and will remain so. If you have patience everything will be 
all right. Everything would be all right if only you settled down. 
Nothing else is needed. Do you understand that one who wants 
to become orderly must have no pride in oneself? The ordcrli* 
ness that I want is both external and internal. 

I have written about not sending Thi Times [of India^. I 
understand regarding your silence. 

Radhakrishna ought not to return the ghee. He may buy 
some more, but should not return what he has. 

Improve your health. 

Btuiings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9361. Abo C.W. 6636. Oourtesy: 
Eiiavati Asar 



224. UBTTER TO MlfyjfALAL G. SHAff 

Maj 20, m? 

CBl. MUKMALAL, 

I got your letter. 1 am arranging about H^rijattioHdku, etc. 
I do not understand why you do not get them. 

Do not mind if milk is sold for two paise a sear. It is 
certainly a good thing that anyhow jiMple get it. Who are 
the customers? Do people other tha^iparijans buy it? Lately 
your letters have been mirroring your Aiind quite . well. 1 like 
that. 

Blessings' from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 8584. Abo C.W. 7012. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


225. LETTER TO HARIpRASAD 

May 20, 1937 

BHAI HARIPRASAD, 

You did well in writing to me. I am thinking howto make 
the exhibition at the forthcoming Congress as good as it can be. 
Please make any suggestions you wish to. Do have a talk with 
Sardar. Ramjibhai always tries his best to do well any work in 
which he takes interest. 1 am therefore not surprised to learn 
that you liked his school and his garden. 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4139 


Blessings from 

Bapu 



LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. EAMAVATI 


20, 2937 

cat. AuatxrLAL,, 

I ooatiaue to recdve complaints about your health. Vijaya 
writ» and tells me tiiat you have been losing weight. Vasumati 
writes and says that you are not heej^g good health. You 
yourself must ^d out cause. You are not nursing any trou- 
ble in your heart, are you? Write to me in detail. 

Bksiiitgt jT*m 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10732 

227. LETTER TO KAPILRAI H. PAREKH 

May 20, 1937 

BHAI KAPILRAI, 

It is good that you wrote. I am sending the letter itself to 
Jamnalalji. I will forward to you the reply that 1 receive from 
him. Perhaps he may even write to you direct. 

fim 

Batu 

Shju Kapilrai Parkkh 
Sunny Side 

Block No. 1, Plot 253 
Matitnoa, G. I. P., Bombay 

From the Gujarati origiaai: C.W. 9730. Courtesy: Xapiltai H. Parddi 


S3.19 
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228- IMTTER TO BHAGATRAU TOSHJOWAL 

IAm at] Skoaon, Waki«a, 

Maj 20, 1937 

BHAl BHAGATBAM, 

Your letter is quite pertinent. One who believes in ahimiSa 
dharma will not countenance the constructiim of a slat^hter- 
house.> 

M. K. Gandhi 

[From Hindi] 

Gtmil^i our Rajasthan^ p, 308 


229. LETTER TO MUJfJfALAL G. SHAH 

Tithal, Bulsab, 
May 21, 1937 

cm, munnalal, 

I got your letter. The value of your letters will be proved 
if they bring about perfect sweetness in your relations with 
Balvantsinha, Lilavati and others. Think less, speak less and 
write less, but work more and cultivate unity of thought, speech, 
writing and action. I have kept aside the letters that call for 
replies. 1 shall take them up if 1 can. Otherwise we shall talk 
over things there. At present the pressure of work here has 
become very heavy. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8583. Also C.W. 7013. Court- 
esy: Munnalal G. Shah 


* The addressee had asked Gandhiji to issue an appeal gainst die 
huge slaui^ter-house proposed to bejput in Lahwe. 


m 



230. LETTER TO ULAVATI ASAR 

Maj 2J, 1937 

C J Htf * XJDLA.I 

I got your letter. I know that you are getting impatient. 
But I have become helpless. I am hojung to teach there* on 
tile 11th. The fruits of patience are sweet. You have come to 
suffet for the sake of sorvice and not to enjoy yourself. “ Those 
who plunge -feel the highest bliss, but the onlookers burn with 
envy.” Dhruva is believed to have suffered unbearable tribula- 
tions with a smile on his face. Joan of Arc entered the fire with 
a smiling face. This is a historical story. Do not some women 
even today jump into a pyre cheerfully in a frenzy of excite- 
ment? This is the only great lesson that is to be learnt from me. 
What else have I te teach ? 

Bl*ssing$ from 

Bapu 

From a phototut of the Gujarati: G.N. 9362. Also C.W. 6637 Court- 
esy: LUavati Asar 


231. LETTER TO K. B. MEMOfn 

[Before May 22, 1937]> 

You tell me that the Ckinfcrencc* on civil liberties will be 
held in London on June 5. Whatever tends to preserve the civil 
liberties, no matter where, must command the sympathy and 
support of all sane people. 

The Hindu, 22-5-1937 


* Segaon 

' 2 General Secretary, Indian Civil Liberties Union 

* The letter was reported under dre date-line, ''Bombay, May 22”. 

* Under die joint auspices of the National Council for Civil Liberties 

in and the India League 
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2?Z, TRAVANCOSE V. COCHUf 

The reader will fiad elsewhere an authentic and ex^ustiive 
note* on the Xoodalmaniklcam controva*t]f prepared by Shri 6. 
Raniachandran,.Secretary of the Kerala Harlan Sevak Sangh. 
The note is authentic in the sense that it is based purely jon 
official records. Add, to this note the following from the Kerala 
Harijan Sevak Ssut^’s office in Trivandrum: 

In Uie intte ^ HtryM of Mny in the article **Ck>dtia-TxmvaB* 
core^’ by Mahatmaiit in paragraph three, the following Mntcacea are 
found: 

'*The punditi of India ihould diqpainonately cxasoine foe ordcn 
and exprew their unbiaaed opinion. I am inclined to thi«lc foat foe 
Travancore Durbar nuy. well invite foe opinion of pundits <m foe «w« g1* 
:]uestion of the religious propriety of foe Cochin order and undertake 
to abide by their opinion. In other words, Travancore may well offer 
to abide by the verdict of an arbitration tribunal consitting*of unbiased 
pundits wHho will be jmiversally accepted as. such. The opinion of an 
assembly of sudt pundits would be foe nearest approach to an arbitra* 
tion tribunal. For, vfoilst the Travanewe Durbar had a perfect ri^t to 
open to Haryans the temples within their sole jurisdiction and ownership 
and without reference to the opinion of pimdits, it would hardly be 
right to propound a new Smriti in respect of temples sfoere there is joint 
jurisdiction." 

I am herewith forwarding a true copy of a judglnent of foe Chief 
Court of Cochin which discusses foe Kaimal’s position svifo regard to foe 
Koodalmanikkam Temple. This judgment shows foe Kaimal to be foe 
supreme spiritual authority in all matters connected vdfo that Temple, 
and therefore foe opinion of foe pundits in this instance seems to be 
unnecessary. 

These enable the reader to form his own judgment as to the 
propriety or otherwise of the action of the Ck>chin Durbar. If 
the note and the Cochin Court Judgment arc to be trjusted, evi- 
dently the Cochin Durbar’s action was wholly 'wrong. This is 
not to say that the Kaimal’s action was right in the religious 
sense. But if lit was not, the only course open to the Cf»r:h »n 

* ruU Appendix V. 

» Fid» pp. 177-8. 
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witii tiie KaiauJ,, not lo fiONrce hi* hand* 
«s wM|i|iie. 'llie Kjunul evidoatiy bmmei the mpreme and 
final afiitQrity on quritnal matter* after his appointment by the 
IVavniohre Durbar. I^e Ihe kiag he can do no wrong. But 
even hf aaay not long renst the ojaidon of hi* peer*. And the 
only «^y the Gochin Durbar or anyone else can influence the 
Kainud** judgment is, I presume, by evoking die opinion of 
pundit* learned in spiritual matters. And legally speaking even 
thenr opihion has no tnnding effect on the Kaimal. 

22-5-1937 


235, RELIGIOUS OATH AJ(D JfOH-REIJGIOUS 

Shri Shivaprasad Gupta, die great philanthropist of Benares, 
writes: 

After beariog tbe of May let read to me, I have been 

poodeting over die oote **Gandhi Seva Saa^ and Legblaturcc**. 1 re- 
read it today, I alio read the Weddy Letter, but I could not give rest 
to die surging thought rising in my mind. 

The last paragraph* of die note reads; **lt is not a rdigknis oath, 
so iar as 1 understand the Constitution, and it is sriiolly emsutent with 
the demand tor immediate and concrete independence.*' The following 
are the questions that arise in my mind: 

1. Are oaths of several and different kinds? 

2. Can an oath taken in the name of God, or in the alternative 
form where one has to affirm solemnly, be classed in two catqpries, 
"rdigious oath and non-religious oath**? 

S. What is the governing idea behind a non-religious oath ? 

4. How can an oadi of all^iance to the person of a king be con- 
sistent with "the demand for immediate and concrete independence**? 
This demand, at least to me, means dqtriving tbe same sovCTcign of 
his sovereignty. 

I would very much like your annver to these pertinent questions. 

Myanswer to the first and the second questionsis '‘Yes*. The 
answer to the other two questions may be gathered fi’om what 
follows. 

An oath may be taken in the name of God and yet may 
not be ^yled relis^us. oath tiiat a witness takes in a court 
law is a legal not a religious oath, breach of which would carry 
legal OTnsequences. An oath taken by Members ParUamoDt 

* lOfi. 



llMy be cikUed a oo]|gtituti«Ml not a reHgfOus 
of which may involve mundane consequences. Rreacb ora rdi« 
g^us oath carries no legal consequences, but in ^e optnion 
of the taker <h>es Cairy divine punidiment. Ihis does not mean 
that any of the three varieties of oaths is less landing than the 
odiers on a conscientious man. A conscientious witn^ will tell 
tile truth, not for fear of the leg^l consequence, but he will do 
so in mrery cate. The legitiator’s oath has an intn-pretation in 
terms of the CSonstitution which prescribes the oatii. The inter- 
pretation may be given in the Constitution itself or may grow up 
by usage. ^ far as 1 understand the British Constitution, the 
oath' of allegiance nmply means that the leg^.slator will in 
pushing Barward his policy or ]^nt conform to the Constitution. 
I hold that it is open to the legislator consistently with his oath 
under the British Constitution to adopt measures in the Legisla- 
ture for complete independence. That to my mind is the saving 
g^ace of the British Constitution. 1 fancy that the members of 
^e Union Parliament of South Africa take substantially the same 
oath as the members in India, but it is open to that Parlia- 
ment today to declare complete independence without any 
violation of the oath of allegiance. It is because I have a pro- 
found conviction that the British Constitution in theory permits of 
the fulfilment of the highest ambition of an individual or the 
nation of which he is a member that I advised the Working 
Committee to accept my formula for office-acceptance. And it is 
in the same conviction that I am struggling to get the British 
Government to respond to it. I am painfully conscious that they 
would prolong the agony to the breaking point; But I know 
that if we have faith and grit we shall win at every point and 
reach our goal without shedding a drop of blood. The British 
people apply the same laws to the game of politics that they 
apply to the game of football which I believe is their invention. 
They give no quarter to the opponent and ask for none. The 
fundamental difference in our case is that we have abjured the 
use of arms. This has confounded them. They do not believe 
our protestations. They do . not mind our agitation for complete 
independence so long as we keep it witiiin tiie constitutional limit. 
What else can the legislators do or are they to do inside thw 
Assemblies? They may not take thorc pistols in tilicir pockets. 
That would be a flagrant Isreach of the oath and also the law. 
Shri ShivajM'asad Gupta need not worry himself over the pro- 
priety of tiie oath by Congressmen. If the agitation for complete 
independence was inconsistent with thepath, surely the British 



vnrmk to ». M. MAMoam ’^1 

Qofverijii^theniidvet have raised that preUmmarv obiec- 

tiea cv||to the caadidatore of Coagiessmetf. ^ 

iVar||i, 22-5-1937 


234. LETTER TO M. A. jm^AH 

Tithai., 
Maj 22, 1937 

DEAR SRRI JINNAR, 

Mr. Kher* has given me' your message. I wish I could do 
southing, but I am utterly helpless. My faith in unity* is as 
bright as ever;, only I see no daylight out of the impenetrable 
darkness and, in such distress, 1 cry out to God for light. 

Tturs timtnfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

File No. 3001/HyiV-8/38. Police Commianoaer's Office, Bombay. Court- 
esy: Coverniaent of Maharashtra. Also Lmitn* Cvmtfmtdtaet wUh Jimuh, 
p. 37 


235. LETTER TO J4. S. HARDIKER 

May 22, 1937 

DEAR DR. HARDIKER, 

I got your letter* yesterday. My opinion is that you should 
confer with the Provincial Committee there and on its agreeing 
you should take possession subject to the protest that the Seva 
Dal foi whose work the building was constructed still remains 
tmder the ban. Before you consult the Committee it might be 
as wrell to ascertain from the Government whether the delivery 
of the buildings is to mean the lifting of the ban on the Dal. 

* B. G. Kher, who had been Leader of the Congrea Party in the 
Bombay Legisbture 

* Hindu-Muslim unity 

* In hu letter dated May 19, the addressee, Organuing Secretary of Hin- 
dustani Seva Dal, had sought Gandhiji’s advice on taking over the Seva Dal 
buiiifing at Bi^ialkot. The building and other movable property used as 
trainii^ camp for the Seva Dal volunteos were attached by die Government 
in 1932. The property uffiidibdonged to A.I.C. C. vrastiansfiBiTed to Karnataka 
Provincial Congress Committee in 1931, after Seva Dal’s recognitioii as a sub- 
ordinate body of die Congress. The addressee was dotdbt&l the use of the 
buUding at the ban on Sewt Dal had not yet been lifted. 



; ;/ .-tMI aquMoaga '. 

By liie tbae^ pcwMMk^ it taleeii, Jaijaharhi h»w 
amd he iwU dtf^^ me to maira irf* 

I hope you are tliOMtiglUy restc»ed <D lioi^ 

sptctnifyf 

M. K. Gamori 

Fram the origmsl: N. 8 . Hen J H c er Fepen. Co ur te ty ;* Ndim Meoionel 
MuKum end Library 


236. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Trhal, BuiJAa, 
May 22, 1937 

OHl. FEAKIA. 

1 got your lotto*. Don’t ruin your health. It it good 
that you paid a visit to Hazaribagfa. Sardar took it for granted 
that prisoners sentenced to short terms Would be released. 

1 didn’t send for you at Allahabad because I thought Jaya- 
prakash might not like it. I would not like to displease him lumeces. 
tarily. I consider it my duty to respect his wishes as far as posnble. 

It is quite proper that you should stay with Father as long as 
you can. You will certainly be a great help to him. You should 
g^ve him courage and tell him that he should not at all worry. 
You should also try to understand why he keeps worrying. 

Why have they called you to Sitab Diara ? Is Sitab Diara 
hotter or cooler ? In which of the two places can you have great- 
er facility regarding vegetables? Manu has now gone to Rajkot. 
In Segaon, only Vasumati, Vijaya, Lilavati, Nandvati, Munnalal 
and Balvantsinha are left now. It is quite hot there. 

Bbssmgt frm 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

We shall leave this place on the-30th. 

From a photottat of the GvjaraU: O.N. 3502 

* In hit rqily dated June 14, the addretiee laid that according to die 
Bombay Oovernraei»t the ban was "tdll in force". He alto added Out he 
had been authoriaed by the Council of K- P. C. a "to mice delivery of the 
building" at required by A. I. C. C. However, in bit letter dated July 6, 
die addretiee informed Gandhiji of bit rductance to over the buihfoigt 
vdiich were found to be in bad ihape. He had accordingly twl 

to the Inspector: ’* . . . unleit fidl and due repmrt are carried out Iqr die 
Oovernmenl, I cannot mke charge <rf die said p roper ty. . . 7* Vkb abo 
"Letter^to M. S. HanUker", 1S-7-I9S7. 



J m. LETTER TO juARAjfDAS GAjfDHI 

Maj 22, 1937 

cm. nAramdas, 

Fl^kse i^y C!hi. Kamu Ra. 30 from this month, i.e., from 
the 1st. If you can debit part of the sum to the school, do so. 
Debit tite rest to my account. 

Kamalabai doem^t seem to have recovered completely. She 
has expressed a desire to stay on till I return to Segaon and I 
have agreed. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a mtcrofilm of Ike Giyarmti: M.M«U./n« Alto C.W* 8522« Court 
esy: Narandat Gandhi 


238. SPEECH AT TITHAL^ 


May 22, 1937 

If we want to impart education best suited to the needs 
of villagers, we should take the Vidyapith to the villages. We 
should convert it into a training school in order that we might 
be able to give practical training to teachers in terms of the 

^Tbit is extracted from * ^Weekly Letter** by Mahadev Desai, who had 
reported: **The convener of the small conference of the teachers in Gtdarat 
national schools which met at Tithal on the 22nd May had sent to the invi* 
tees a questionnaire which speaks for itself: *1. What is the education best 
suited to the needs of our villages and most beneficial to them ? 2. How to com** 
bat nuiss illiteracy and ignorance? S. Is literacy indispensable for intellectual 
growth ? Is the system of starting instruction with teaching the alphabet and 
reading and writing prejudicial to intellectual growth? 4. The need of mak* 
tng vocational training the pivot of all instruction. 5. The future of the pro* 
sent national schools. 6. The possibility of imparting all education through 
the mother tongue of the children* 7. In what essentials of national education 
are existing schools lacking? 8. The necessity of making Hindf-Hindustani 
compulsory in th^ early years of primary and secondary educaUon.* On Gan- 
dhijt being invited to give his views on these pc^ls, he made observations giv- 
ing individual examples. I epitomize them below leaving out the latter, which 
while they vrere interesting to the few friends to whom he spoke are oi little 
mre to die general reader.** 
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needs ef villagers. You cannot instruct the teachers in the nee^ 
of villagers through a training school in a dty. Nor am you so 
interest them in the oontUtion of ^ullages. To interest city-dwel# 
lers in villages and make them live in them is no easy task. I 
am finding daily confirmation of this in S^aon. I cannot give 
the assurance that our yearns stay in Segaon has made of hs 
villagers or that we have become one with them for conunon 
good. 

Then as to primary education my confirmed opinion is that 
the ’commencement of training by teaching the alphabet and 
reading and writing hampers their intellectual growth. I would 
not teach them the alphabet till they have had an elementary 
knowledge of history, geography, mental arithmetic^ and the art 
(say) of spinning. Through these three I should develop their 
intelligence. Question may be asked how intelligence can be 
developed through the takli-' or the spinning-wheel. It can be, 
to a marvellous degree, if it is not taught merely mechanically. 
When you tell a child the reason for each process, when you 
explain the mechanism of the takli or the wheel, when you give 
him the history of cotton and its connection with civilization it- 
self and take him to the village field where it is grown, and 
teach him to count the rounds he spins and the method of find- 
ing the evenness and strength of his yarn, you hold his interest 
and simultaneously train his hands, his eyes and his mind. 1 
should give six months to this preliminary training. The child 
is probably now ready for learning how to read the alphabet, 
and when he is able to do so rapidly, he is ready to learn 
simple drawing, and when he has learnt to drhw geometrical 
figures and the figures of birds, etc., he will draw, not scrawl, the 
figures of the alphabet. I can recall the days of my child- 
hood when I was being taught the alphabet. I know what a 
drag it was. Nobody cared why my intellect was rusting. 1 
consider writing as a fine art. We kill it by imposing the 
alphabet on little children and making it the beginning of learn' 
ing. Thus we do violence to the art of writing and stimt the 
growth of the child when we seek to teach him the alphabet 
before its time. 

Indeed in my opinion what we have reason ^ deplore and 
be ashamed of is not so much illiteracy as igaorance, Thorcfore 
adult education, too, should have an intensive programme, of 
driving out ignorance through carefully selected teachors with 
aa ojually carefully selected syllabus accorefing to ^ich they 
-would -educate the adult villagers’ mind. This is not to say tiiat 
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1 a knowledi^ of the alphabet. I value it 

too mu||tfto despite or evm beUttle its marit as a vehicle -rd* 
educatiliR. 1 apiH-eciate Prof. Laubach’s immense labours in 
Ihe way making the alphabet easy and Prof. Bhagwat’s great 
and priddcal contribution in the same direction. Indeed 1 have 
invi^ <he latter to come to Segaon whenever he chooses and 
try his art <m the men, women and even children of Segaon. 

As to the necesaty and value of regarding the teaching of 
village handicrafts as the pivot and centre of education 1 have 
no manno' of doubt. The method adopted in tlic institutions 
in India, 1 do not call education, i.e., drawing out the best 
in man, but a debauchery of the mind. It informs the mind 
anyhow, whereas the method .of training tiie mind through vil> 
lage handicrafts from the very beginning as the central fact 
would promote the real, disciplined development of the mind 
resulting in conservation of the intellectual energy and in* 
directly also the spiritual. Here, too, I must not be understood 
to belittle fine arts. But I would not misplace them. Matter 
misplaced has been rightly described as dirt. In proof of what 
I am saying, I can only cite the tons of worthless and even 
indecent literature that is pouring in upon us with the result 
which he who runs may see. 

Harijan, 5-6-1937 

239. REGISTER OF CUSTOMERS 

Shri Jerajani writes to say:* 

This suggestion is worth considering, and if a register of 
customers is maintained at each centre, it is likely to prove 
useful. The only doubt may be regarding its feasibility. 1 
would regard it as practical if a complete list could be com- 
piled speedily and at little additional cost. A list of workmen 
poses no difficulties. And, ordinarily it may be said that those 
workmen who are once registered continue to work for good. 
But customers keep changing every day. It cannot be said with 
certainty that the individual who purchases khadi worth one 
anna, to^y is bound to come back for more. However, if the 
list is to he complete, even such a customer’s name must be 
recorded. What is its utility? If a list is to be compiled, should 
it consist only of customers of a certain kind? In order that such 

* The corteapoodent, whoie letter is not translated here, had said diat a 
register of etstomers with didr hill names and addreases would prove usehil. 
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» Brt dKndd fMove uie^ diouM be maintauli^ is aifitialMitical 
order. If 4&it is attenqit^, Jk wiH necessarily entail soniQ osi><S(Qr 
ses. Should a list thoD be made <Mr those who give a certain 
yearly subscription? If this, be the case, what boi^ do diey 
getoutofitf As I have no* experience in tins matter, I can 
Only frame such questions, Shri Jerajani’s suggestion has been 
published here in (wder to invite discussion. 

£From Gujarat^ 

H»ijanba»dhUt 23 > 5-1937 


240. VERT OLD QPESTIONS . 

I haye received a letter. Its substance is as follows: 

Our country does not manufacture any dyes. But 
the khadi sold in our country comes in many coloured prints. 
Obviously the dyes used could only be foreign. I cannot 
understand how we can tolerate it. India can certainly 
manufacture its own dyes. Why then foreign chemical dyes 
on a sacred thing like khadi? For patriotic reasons khadi 
is of course best for wearing for Indians but why shouldn’t 
it be as fine as muslin? There was a time when India used 
to produce muslin for the entire world. 

All these three questions were discussed at length when Nava- 
jivan was first started. Ordinarily such questions arc not raised 
these days. As the correspondent desires that replies should be 
given only through the columns of the Harijanbandhu, I give these 
here. 

Ever since I accepted khadi as the focal-point of swadeshi 
in the year 1918, I have been repeatedly saying that we should 
keep the pledge of swadeshi not tecause we hate what is foreign 
but because the welfare of the country is rooted in swadeshi. 
Hence we should certainly accept those foreign pioducts which we 
cannot produce immediately, which are needed by the country 
and the introduction of which would^ not harm the country in 
any vfzy. Everyone can think of examples of such foreign goods. 
Regarding the propagation of khadi, the question of unng [for- 
eign] dyes arose at the very outset. The Spinners* Asssociation did 
not exist at that time. I had given the 0|Mnion that wherever indige- 
nous dyes were not available, there should be no bar to 
ibreiipi ones. But the utmost effort should be made for producing 
ldie test possible indigenous dyes. The same policy continue evmt 
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now. ^2^|eriiiienti witb indigenous dyes are being made and diey 
we beSnAjtfed whenever it is convenient to do so. The needs of those 
wiiowt^td not use fiireign dyes are met by white khadi. The 
prt^gstojio ^ Uiadi is not fbr its own sake, new is it unthinking. 
Tlte Iblifowittg is the trend of thought behind die khadi shastra. If 
Indums uie nothing but khadi, crores of women spinners, carders, 
washermen, dyers and such other persons could get a livelihood; 
and crores of rupees will remain in the country and go into the 
pockets of half'Starved and wholly or partially unemployed villagers. 
The Spinners' Associafitm by investing a negligible amount of 
capital has to date put almost three and a half crores of rupees 
into the pockets of such artisans. Had these earnings gone lo 
a hundred or two or even ten or twenty thousand persons in cities, 
it would have been announced by the beating of drums. But 
no One is surprised because this amount has found its way, 
without any fanfare, into the homes of hundreds of thousands of 
starving villagers. But I regard it as a minor miracle. No one is 
deprived of his livelihood by the use of foreign dyes, no new 
industry is prevented from coming up' because of this and khadi 
has been given an impetus. I do believe that chemical dyes can 
be made in India but that is a distinct and independent industry. 
However, it is the dharma of the wealthy to take up that ven- 
ture. Such risks are beyond the scope of a khadi worker. 

Even today mill-like khadi is produced in: suflicicnt quantity 
to meet the demand. Even the patolas' of Patan are available 
today if anyone wishes to wear thenf. But there are few such 
generous persons who would pay the price. If anyone expects 
that the' same.quality of khadi should be available at a price 
comparable to mill-made mull, 1 would tell him that it is impos- 
tible, and it should be impossible, to have hand-made mull wittout 
the use of force against the workmen. 

[From Gujarati] 

HarijanbandhUt 23-5-1937 
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241, LETTER TO AAOtlT KAVR 

TrrKAL, BmjAft, 

23, 1937 

mr DSA& RBBZL, 

l am overwhdiningly busy just now. Wish I had the time to 
describe the interesting events. This is just to acknowledge your 
letter. Your reconstruction circular letter is good. I have not 
even been able to study it so carefully as to enable me to ofiftr 
helpful suggestions. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the’ origioal: C.W. 3784. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Als^ G.N. 6940 

242. LETTER TO STUDENTS OF VALLABH VIDTALATA 

May 23, 1937 

CHILDREN OF THE VALLABH VIDYALAYA, 

live up to the name your school bears. 

M. K. Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

JivttHAoara Shikshan, Preface; also Bapuni Ashram Kslcmun, p. 81 

243. LETTER TO VITHALDAS JERAJANI 

May 24, 1937 

BHAl VITHALDAS, 

Please send on credit as much lace as you have or as much 
as you feel inclined to send to the following address. Most pro- 
bably all will be sold. If any of it is not sold, it will be returned. 
If it is not much, wouldn’t you send it by post parcel? The 
address is this: Shri Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Manmrville, Simla. 

1 understand about Harjivan^. We may inquire at Calcutta, 
and ask what they would, pay, etc. 

Bhssings from 

Bapo 

tHaijiWm Kotak, a Uiadi worker; mis also “A Letter”, p. 258. 
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tBTnni TO AMutr warn. 


m 


fPS.] 

Wlli^t a tailor to come for ititchuig clothes for Mr. Kalieo- 
b a ch ? ^ 




Fraai a photottat of the Gmaimti: SJ 4 . 9793 


244. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithai., Bulsar, 
May 24, 1937 

SfY DEAR REBEL, 

I have written* to Jerajani, A.I.S^. Khadi Depot, Kalbadevi, 
Bombay, asking him to send you the lace for sale or return. You 
should send him your specimen or your criticism which he can 
understand. 

You should similarly send your opinion to the Gandhi Seva 
Sena. 

PoorTofa! In spite of your references to him in every letter, 
1 have not even thought of him. My apologies to you and him. 
In spite of my regarding dogs and human beings as equal, I 
cannot feel the same in respect of illness of dogs as of men. 
But I hope for your sake that he is fully restored. The moral 
from this domestic illness may be that you cannot serve man and 
dogs at the same time and therefore dogs should not be kept as 
pets. Hardliness but there it is. You cannot divide your loyalty 
between two. 

The pin’s head may be far more dangerous than an open 
sore into which you can thrust your finger. Therefore don't 
disregard it. 

Love. 

Robber 

From die original: C.W. 3605. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Alto G.N. 6414 


* FSdr die jireoediBg item. 



245. LETTER W MAmBmji S, MASmVWAlA \ 

Mty 24, 1937 

CUl. MAMUPI, 

I got your letter with prtmams from Surendra. How can 1 
say. now whether you should stay there or elsewhere and fra* 
how long? It is for you and Suren^a to decide that. Wherever 
you stay, observe the rules [of dif^jftshram]. Whatever the 
temptations or [H'essure, don’t break iKpi’ules you have accepted 
for yourself. Both of you should daily recite the '12th chapter* 
attentively and ponder over it. By now you both must have 
learnt it by heart. You should be methodical in everything. Do 
nothiixg in haste. For two days we were quite crowded. Today it 
is practically empty here. 

Bkssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Oigarati: C.W. 2668 . Courtesy: -Manubdin S. 
Mashruwala 


246. LETTER TO MUmALAL G. SHAH 

May 24, 1937 

OHI. MUMNALAL, 

Yow letter calls for a long reply. But nowadays there is 
such great pressure of work here that I could not get time to 
write a long reply. You should keep on writing, so that your 
thoughts may become clear. I shall then be able to understand 
you and guide you better. But 1 will say one thing here. My 
inability to viat Segaon more often has ca*tainly pained me. My 
only consolation was that the cause was not my laziness but in- 
alnlity lo get away from other jobs. But this is not to deny or 
extenuate my failme. 1 did not mean that wehave not been able 
to do anything at all. But whatever we have done cannot be 
said to be of much value. 1 am not saying this by way of 

*Or ^ft^ssstf Gte 

340' 



LETTER TO AMRITLAL V. THAKKAR 241 

fault<fin|^ig. Bat we must think about the future. You are, of 
course <l|oiiig that. 1 expect 1 will learn more about the fast 
hereafl#.! 

Blessings fivm 

Bapu 

« 

From a i^otoitat of the Giyarati: G.N. 0581. Abo C.W. 7014. Court* 
e$y: Munnalal G. Shah 


247. LETTER TO AMRITLiL V. THAKKAR 

Majn 24, 1937 

BAPA, 

If Jamnalalji agrees, you may hold the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
meeting in Wardha in July. 

I got just now the note about the financial condition of the 
Sangh. Reading it today is, of course, out of the question. Re- 
cently we have had a meeting of nationalist teachers here, and so 
letters Iiavc piled up. 1 cannot promise to send you my comments 
before the 28th. 

Viyogi Hari* writes and tells me that the Harijan Sevak 
continues to remain short of funds and asks what should 
now be done. I had a talk witli Ghanshyamdas. lie is unable 
to decide. Can you? If nolxidy does anything and the shortage 
of funds continues, then you know my opinion — close down. 

Bapu 

Shri Thakkar Bapa 
Harijan Nivas 
Kinosway, Delhi 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 1170 


* Haripraaad Dwtvedi, wdl-kaown Hindi poet and writer; Editor, Haryan 

SfoeJt 
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S48. LETTER TO JfATHVBHAl K ’PAJtMKH 

. May 24, 1937 

BHAI IfATHUBHAl, 

Kanti has given me your letter and it was only after reading 
it that 1 came to know about your tanapravesh}. When 1 wander, 
the letters also wander after me. Your letter could not come 
into my hands till now. All the letters cannot reach me on the 
very day they arrive. It is good that you have completed 50 
years. Take everything that one may from this stage of life 
and march «n. Jayanti^ also came and saw me. Indu^ is stay* 
ing with me at Segaon. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtuarati: G.N. 6249 


249. TELEGRAM TO CHHOTELAL JAITf 


Bulsah, 

May 25, 1937 

Ghhotelal 

Maganwadi 

Wardha 

REGRET DEPARTURE POSTPONED TENTH JUNE. INFORM SEGAON. 
VASUMATI CAN GO MALAD OR COME HERE ON WAY SABaRMATI. 
KAMAEABAl SHOULD COME HERE VIA BARDOLI WAY RAJKOT. NANA- 
VATI should GO MALAD FOR HEALTH IF NECESSARY. 

Bapu 


^rom a photostat: G.N. 10733 


*Or omiapraslAa; literally means “the life of a forest-dweller”. Here 
the word denotes completion of 50 years of life, 
t ^ 3 Sons of the addressee 
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250. LETTER TO VIJATA M PATEL 

Tithai., Bulsail, 
Maj 25^1937 

GUI. VQAYA, 

You have thinned down nowaday. Don’t let that happen. 
Why are you lazy in writing letters? 

Manubhai has started writing to me. Nanabhai> also was 
here. I had a talk with him also. 1 think Nanabhai approves of 
your self-restraint. He will, therefore, pacify Manubhai. 

1 was sorry that my return there had been postponed by 
eleven days. V^erever I am, there is always some work to do 
But my real work is there. 

Please tell Balvantsinha tliat I got his letter. There is 
nothing special in it which calls for reply. 1 am, therefore, sav- 
ing my time to that extent today. 

BItssings from 

Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7070. Also C.W. 4562. Courtesy: ‘ 
Vijayabehn M. Paitcholi 


251. LETTER TO MU^ALAL G. SHAH 

May 25, 1937 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

God’s will be done. Sardar will not permit me to leave this 
place till tlie lOtli June. My heart is there. The heat there 
seems pleasant to me and the cool breeze here seems hot, for 1 
know that my right place is there. Today also I am not replying 
to your [earlier] letter, because there is no time and the pressure •of 
work is heavy. I cannot be very happy that you are going to start 
eating wheat. You should pass two to three months without 
eating wheat, i.e., without Starch. Not eating wheat is likely to 
do you no harm, and the benefit is obvious. 

* Nrisinbaptaiad Kalidas Bhatt of Daksbinamurti, Uuvnagar 
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I have seat a wire* today. It must have beea scot to you 
by Ghhotelajji. I, tiierdbre, don’t write about that here. 

Bk$$ki^ fkm 
Bapv 

From a fAotottet of the Gujamti; G.N. 8582. Alio C.W. 7015. Courtecy: 
Mumalsl G. Shah 

252. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. NAJfAVATI 

May 25, 1937 

CHI. NANAVATT, 

It is not right that I have had no letter from you at all. I 
have written many letters- to you. Do not pity me needlessly. If 
you are not keeping good health, then have a change of air. I 
am upset because my return there has been postponed. I 
was holding my patience thinking that I would positively return 
there' on the 1st. I have already sent a wire,* 

Bkssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 10734 


253. LETTER TO A. B. LATTHE 

TnHAL, Bulsar, 

May 26, 1937 

DEAR MR. LATTHE*, 

It was good of you to write to me. My later statements do 
not in any shape or form alter my position. The formula about 
dismissal was enunciated in answer to the question as to how I 
would envisage interference by the Governors, since I admit that 
circumstances could be conceived when interference would be 
necessary, if the clause defining special powers of Governors was 
not abrogated. I then said that I did not contemplate an irremo- 
vable Ministry except by an adverse vote of the Houses but that 
1 contemplated also dismissal by Governors when a difference 

‘ & 2 FiA p. 242. 

*6e was later the Finance Minister of Bombay. 
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S'Ti 

arose btiplKKsa them and their Ministers, which could not be got 
over by my reascming. I preferred dismissal to voluntary resLgna« 

• tion bealme I wanted ^e burden of dismissal to rest on Gover- 
nw’s shOidklers. That would check or minimize oppoadon pin- 
pricks add make the wevking of offices by a party whtcli is frank- 
ly opposed to the Act and tlie British Imperial system tolerably 
smooth. Now, if the difference between dismissal and what l^ord 
Zetland has ofiered is very little, surely it is up to tlie Govern- 
ment to 'make up the di^erence rather than for the Ck>ngrcss to 
yield. To show that my original posidon is not [at] all altered, 
I would be entirely satisfied if assurances were given as was 
contemplated by the resolution of the A. I. C. C. The latest resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee is but an interpretation of the 
A. I. C. C. resolution, not an advance or improvement on'*it. I hope 
that this letter clears up all the points raised in your letter ; but if 
there is anything more, please do not hesitate to write to me. 

2y>tirs sincmiy. 

From a copy: C.W. 7982. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 


254. LETTER TO J^ARANDAS GANDHI 

May 26, 1937 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

Kamalabai returned there rather suddenly. Give the accom- 
panying letter to her. You may take from her whatever work 
you like, within her capacity. If she serves as she has promised 
to do, she will certainly be able to do much work. You need not 
hesitate to ask her any question. 

Hustings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

I Shall be staying here up to the lOtli. Shouldn’t, therefore, 
Kanu also leave on the 10th ? 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8523. Courteiy : 
Naranda* Gandhi 



255, LETTER TO BHUJANGILAL CHHATA 

May 26, 1937 

COL BHUJANOILAI^ ' 

. You did very well in accepting Chandubhai’s daughter. 
Your Father will Ite certainly happy over this. 

I saw no fault in your conduct towards Manu. How could 
you help if you came to like her? You put the proposal before 
me in a manner befitting a young man. I don’t think that you 
violated propriety in any way by doing so. Had I "thought that 
your father would be pleased, I would have certainly suggested 
your name to Manu and she would have accepted my proposal. 
But, thinking that it would be impossible to obtain Father’s 
blessings, you suppressed your desire and thereby enhanced yours 
and the Ghhaya family’s reputation. You may make any use 
of this letter that you like. 

It is time to think what work you should take up in future. 
We shall do that when we meet. 

Bltssings from 
Bapu 

[PS.l 

1 am here till the 10th of June. 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 2600 


256, LETTER TO MAHADEV EESAl 

May 26, 1937 

CHI. MAHADEV, 

What do we know? Rama didn’t know that he would have 
to go to the forest. Send Amtul Salaam. We will not give insu- 
lin and still cure diabetes. We will see about the tonsils. What 
a fuss I had made! 

Blusiags from 

Bapu 

From a {Aotostat of the Gidarati: SJ>I. 11521 
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I WT: letter to AMRITLAL T. NAmVATI 

May 26, 1957 

CHI. HANAVATI, 

I got your letter after a long time. Nimu has been here 
for the last five days. For the present she will stay here. Nothing 
is decided about the future. If you have made up your mind to 
spend the whole summer in Segaon, tlien reduce your work and 
sleep at least for ten hours daily, full eight hours at night and 
full two hours during the day, cither at one stretch or piece- 
meal. The weight must remain constant. The cause of the pain 
is obviously weakness. I hope you are taking hip-baths regular- 
ly. Take more milk if you can. Don’t care even for bread. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

The time during which I intended to wi'itc the other letters 
was taken up by Gangabehn Jhaveri. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10735 


258. LETTER TO BALVANTSINHA 


May 26, 1937 

CHI. balvantsinha, 

I had your letter. I shall enquire from Mimnalal about milk. 
Your argument seems to be quite correct. I will not turn you 
out or anyone else. But I will not stop those who go away of 
their own accord. I shall extract from everyone as much work 
as posable. Although all arc engaged in something or other, 
according to me it is still not sufficient. “Never to give up even 
at the cost of life” is also one of my mottos. To dismiss ever yone 
after having permitted them to stay would be to admit defeat 
and prove oneself a fool. I don’t mind looking a fool as I already 
am one but this will certainly be painful. So how can I stand 
discomfiture? 
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248 THE GOUECIXD WOKXli Of MAHATMA OAMrai 

Today KishorelaJbhai and Gomatibelm Idt fw Bombay. 

BUtsmgi fim 

Baev 

From a photoitat of the Hindi: G.N. 1901 


259. mSTRUCTIOJfS TO SPINNERS 

[After May 26, 1937^ 

Revered Bapigi*! instructions are that if the thread snaps while qnn- 
ning it riiould be joined rather than thrown away. It will lessen the wastage. 
The best thing would be to spin in such a way that there would be no occa- 
sion for joining. Usually the thread snaps only because of its unevenness. 
There will not be any wastage if as soon as the thread becomes thinner than 
usual, the sliver is broken off and put along with the thin thread and spun 
again. Professional spinners follow this method. 

At Bapuji’s instance, 
Nanavati 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 10736 


260. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithal, Bulsar, 
May 27, 1937 

My DEAR REBEL, 

One part of your letter has been dealt with by Mahadev. 

Jaw.-iharlal’s letter to Ammu is inoffensive. It won’t do for 
women to have .tender skin. His viewpoint should be appreciated. 
You were right in not circulating the letter. It may be read, if 
necessary, at some meeting where you can watch and correct 
misunderstanding. But just as it is necessary to understand bis 
viewpoint, it is also necessary for you to recognize your limita- 
tions. You stand midway between two forces. You will there- 
fore never become a democratic organization.^ Perhaps your title 
is a misnomer. You may retain it but define your limitations. 
This theme can be further considered when we meet in July. 

^ In the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi Sangrahalaya, this is placed after “Letter 
to Amritlal T. Nanavati'*, p. 247. 

^ The reference is to All-India Women’s Conference. 
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(Isitgwt?) I hope the pin-head has closed from the bottom. 1 
am N^iong that you will meet Kallenbach. You will love him. 

", ^ ^ 

Tyrant 

Ftom the original: C.W. 3785. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6941 


261. LETTER TO VIJATA N. PATEL 

May 27, 1937 

CHI. VIJAVA, 

You have given your daily programme in sufficient detail. 
It is fine. It is through selfishness that you are giieviugovcr grand- 
mother's death. Her house had become dilapidated. Should 
she, even then, continue to stay in it merely Tor sen ving others? 
Why should you envy her if she goes to live in a new house? 
Just because wc do not know the meaning of death, througlt our 
selfishness we grieve over it. If you understand this simple truth, 
then you will give up crying. 

" I have had two letters from Manubhai. I liavc preserved 
them for you. I intended to show them to you when I return 
there. But if you have lost patience, tlien let me know and I 
shall send them immediately by return of post. I have presumed 
that you are not impatient in such matters. I, tlierelbrc, did not 
send them immediately when tliey were received and today also 
I am not sending them. Now I will do as you wish. I hope 
you have regained your normal health. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7071. Also C.W. 4563. Courtesy: 
Vijayabchh M. Paricholi 



262. XeTTER to MUNJfALAL G. SHAH . 

May 27, 1937 

CHI. MUHMALAL, 

I cannot cope with your letters. I go on replying as replies to 
your questions occtu* to me. You have not at all been at fault 
in reminding me that J have hardly been able to go to the town. 
Your motive was pure. You have yourself understood my help- 
lessness and thereby proved the justice of your criticism. 

What does Balvantsinha write about milk? I. think that 
he should be given as much separated milk for the cows as he 
needs. What could be your reason for refusing? It is certain- 
ly good that the he-goat was saved. But I cannot accept, with- 
out knowing more facts, that your intention of going on a fast 
was true satyagraha. Sometimes satyagraha seems to fail and 
duragraka^ seems to succeed. S^ill satyagraha remains satyagraha 
and duragraha remains duragraha. In other words, we can judge 
nothing from the results. The counsel “You have no right to 
the fruit”^ should always be kept in mind. 

The relations with Jamnalalji and his house [at Segaon] 
should be no obstacle. It all depends on the manner in which 
we use them. We do hope that we shall always use them for 
a good purpose^ 

•The meaning you have given of the Gita verse will do for 
you personally, but it assumes belief in the Divine incarnation 
of Krishna. “People cannot recognize me because I am in the 
form of a human being.”® This statement is taken to refer to 
Krishna in human fot m and not to the God hidden in all beings. 
One is free to believe this. The ultimate result of both the mean- 
ings is the same. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8580. Also C.W. 7016. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


® Obduracy 

® ® Bhagaoad Gita, n. 47 and ix. 1 1 
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263. LETTER TO ULAVATI iiJJ/? 

May 27, 1937 

cm. LILAVATI, N 

Your letter is nice. Have 1 not given you freedom ? But 
I would like it if you kept yourself bound voluntarily. You are, 
however, entrusting your welfare to me. But do I know my 
own? However, I value your faith. Even if I make mistakes 
in guiding you, still because of your faith your welfai c is assured. 

I have already written* to Munnalal regarding separated 
milk. I think Balvantsinha ought to be given milk. But you 
should ask Munnalal and understand his reason. 

BUsnings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9363. Also C.W. 6638. Courtesy: 
Lilavati Asar 


264. LETTER TO CHIMA^LAL N. SHAH 

May 27, 1937 

CHI. CHIMANLAL, 

Don’t worry .about Sharda. Her sliyncss will disappear. She 
has g<aincd two pounds. Site remains rliecrful. If I am to 
choose a husband for her, in all probability he would be from 
some other Province. What about Manilal and Sushila who 
live far away in Phoenix? Wliat meaning has far and near in 
this age? Please, therefore, overcome Shakaribchu’s groundless 
objection. 

The illrfceling between Narandas and you must end. I will 
write to him. If you suspect breach of trust in regard to your bro- 
ther’s money, you should quietly return it at the earliest opportun- 
ity. In doing that you need not consider what my or anybody’s 
opinion would be. A thing is certainly a sin for him to whom 
it appears so and he should wash it off as soon as possible. 

You may use the remaining amount. For the future, both of 
you should have trust in God. 

> VUt p. 186. 
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<There is no doubt that it would be better to select a village 
in British territory than one in an Indian State. 

Boiled onions act as a laxative. There will be no harm in' 
eating a little of it raw while eating the rest boiled. You must 
take bhajis^ such as tmdtUja^ etc., boiled. That is boimd to stop 
bleeding. 

Nttsmffffm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gigarati: S.G. 22 


265. LETTER TO J{ARA}{DAS GANDHI 

May 27, 1937 

CHI. NARANDA8, 

I send with this the material portion of a letter from Chiman- 
lal for you to read and think over. Since he wishes to leave 
Vijapur, 1 casually suggested why he shouldn’t go to Rajkot. 
Sharda replied to the question saying that that was the last place 
he would go to. This reminded me of the ill-feeling between 
you two. On my asking whether that was the only reason, she 
said, “Yes”. I, thereupon, wrote* to Chimanlal admonishing him 
why two old inmates of the Ashram, whose relation should be 
closer than that of two brothers, should harbour such ill-feeling? 
The accompanying letter is his reply to my questions. Previously, 
too, I had tried to know the cause of this ill-feeling. I think 
you had written to me and given some explanation. But I have 
forgotten all that. Please, therefore, explain your point of view now. 

Kamalabai must have arrived there. 

' BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8524. Courtesyi 
Narandas Gandhi 


* Leafy vegetables 

* Vyk die preceding item. 



5 266. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHNA CHANDIWALA 

May 27, 1937 

CHI. BRIJKRISHNA, 

I got your long letter. I have read it carefully. Dcka also 
met me. I think he is a nice young man. There seems to be 
nothing wrong in what he has written and what he believes. So 
there is no need to harp on it. If he himself comes to work 
among the labourers, he would like to work in the labour 
office for a minimum of three months. Your need at present 
appears to be urgent as Raghunandan requires assistance in the 
Ftess. But in my opinion you should let Deka gain full experience. 
He will then be more useful. 

Satyavati’s case is pitiable. She mentions her weaknesses; 
what are they precisely? The help granted to -her for her 
convalescence is quite proper. But it is difficult to say how far 
you are qualified to guide her. Know that it all depends on 
your self-confidence. I am quite partial to her, but she is as 
wilful as she is courageous. It will be for her own good if she 
listens to you. return her letters. I hope Mother is all 
right. 

I am here till Jime 10. 

' BUssings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the HiiKli: G.N. 2451 


267. LETTER TO J^ARAffDAS GAJ^DHI 

TmtAi-, Bulsar, 
May 28, 1937 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

I got your letter. 1 was not concerned with Kamu’s deserts, 
but only with her need. I do believe that she can afford to 
pay from her own resources. But I couldn’t persuade her to 
do so. I didn’t like to enter into an argument with her and, 
tho'cfore, decided to pay her Rs. 30. I didn’t know about 

253 
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Kj. 10. You read the figure as 30 correctly. If you know who 
pays her Rs. 10, let me know. I will write to Kamu. 

1 have already written to you concerning . . .* Kusum’ seems . 
to have taken a vow of nloace towards me. Does she keep good 
health? 

Bksskgsjhm 

Banr 


From a microfilm of the Gqjarati: M.M.U./I1. Alio C.W. 8525. Court- 
ay: Narandai Gandhi 


268. LATHI'S EXAMPLE 

The reader will find a fair notice in Mahadev Desai's 
“Weekly Letter” of the opening to Harijans of its imp>ortant 
temple by the ruler of Lathi State. The event is of great 
value to Kathiawar. And Thakoresaheb Prahladsinghji deserves 
the congratulations of all lovers of Hinduism and humanity. 
Published reports show that there was not a murmur against the 
act and that the savama Hindus partook in the proceedings with* 
out any reserve. I draw from this the same inference I drew 
from the Travancore Proclamation. For the people religious pro- 
clamations of a ruler have the sanction of Smritis. 1 am imable 
on any other basis to account for the unanimous welcome exten- 
ded to the generous action of the Thakoresaheb of Lathi. I 'have 
bitter experiences of the obstinacy of the savamas of Lathi. They 
would not come to the Harijan quarters. There was difficulty 
in getting medical attendance for a Harijan woman who was 
dying of pneumonia. There were distinctions observed at the 
State dispensary. It must be said in passing that these disabilities 
were not peculiar to Lathi, they were common to all parts of 
Kathiawar and outside it in Gujarat. Indeed in some vital mat- 
ters imtouchability is worse in Gujarat than elsewhere and worst 
in Kathiawar. Nor do I imagine that with the opening of the 
temple in Lathi all the disabilities have disappeared in practice. 
Nevertheless in the ready co-operation of the savama Hindus 
in the worthy action of the Thakoresaheb of Lathi, as in Travan- 
core, one finds a quick solution of the untouchability problem. 
For if my reasoning is sound, the other Indian chiefs have but to 
copy the examples of Travancore and Lathi and untouchabil- 
ity will lose its sharp edge, even though it may not die out 

* The nanie hM been omitted. 

2 Daughter of Vr^lal Gandhi 
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altoget||ir in the States of India. And if it dtees on that large 
scale, iKttish India cannot but be affected by the phenomenon. 
One faptt to see why the princes move so slowly in this matter 
which ^ One of life and death to a large portion of Hindu human- 
ity. Would that the princes recognized their obvious duty of 
purging Hinduism of the virus of untouchability and took timely 
action. 

The Thakoresaheb of Lathi is reported to have said in his 
address that as soon as he gets suitable priests and teachers he 
would like to open more temples and cover them with schools for 
all classes of children. I would suggest to him the same remedy 
1 put before the authorities in Travancore. A small training 
school should be opened in Latlii for giving practical training in 
conducting services and schools in temples. There is no reason 
why both the offices should not be combined in one person. A 
school master has as much need to be pure in heart as a priest 
and vice versa. Nor need a priest be ignorant of the art of teach- 
ing. At the present moment the most deplorable thing is that 
the temple priests arc as a rule ignorant men often devoid of cha- 
racter. The training course need not be long — not beyond six 
months. If the salary offered is attractive, the school should 
draw well-read youths of character beyond rcpi'oach. My. sugges- 
tion no doubt implies that the reform of Lathi has its root in spiri- 
tuality. 

//arijan, 29-5-1937 


269. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithal, Buuar, 
May 29, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I have already told you I leave here 10th June, reach 
Segaon 12th June, not to leave it (D. V.) till the meeting of the 
Haripura Congress. So I expect you in July and thereafter 
you will take your seconds, minutes or hom s whatever you can 
get and have advice, guidance, and orders at your wish I 

Yes, Kumarappa docs feel that his interpretation was right and 
mine wholly wrong and misleading and when he told me that 
Bahadurjt had agreed with him, 1 told him I must have his 
opinion in writing. He said he would get it. 1 do not know 
what happened after. I still maintain that he has no legal sense. 
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But what does that matter? He has good semse, he is a fmth- 
ful worker. 1 would thorefore be pleased if he proves to be. 
right io his interpretation. 1 shall then have to blow out ntjr 
legal Inrain which people thought I had. 

Your pin-head is an eternal pin-prick for me. You must not 
neglect it. You must \vQrry Shummy’s life out of him and get 
it right, your ju'eoccupations notwithstanding. 

Your dal is also a pin-head. 1 speak not from prejudice 
but experience. You cannot judge results from what ordii^ily 
healthy men can eat seemingly without harm. 1 tell you a, tea- 
spoonful of dal has been known to upset delicate stomachs and 
yours is extra delicate. You do get enough protein from yoiu* 
milk and chapati when you take enough. I wish you would 
consult McnkeP, the food specialist. I am not sure of the spell- 
ing of his name. 

I would be sorry if you miss meeting Kallenbach. He has 
no desire to see anything in India. He has come just to be 
with me as long as he can. He is not sure how long he can 
stay. Although he has become a big architect and his firm has 
four branches employing 35 architects, he remains in his personal 
life just as simple as when 1 left him in 1914. 

I hope you have the lace from Bombay. 

Love. ^ 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3786. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6942 

270. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KAJ^TAK 

May 29, 1937 

cm. PREMA, 

I shall not probably be able to reply to the whole of your 
letter. I will try, though. I have certainly issued no order 
forbidding you to make speeches. And even if I have issued 
any, I withdraw it. I wish to order no one. What can I have 
to say if ^ur views change? You will follow your nature, as 
evwybody should do.* 

The fact that pure lovc*doesn’t care for touch certainly doesn’t 
mean that all touch is impure. 1 had pure love for my mother, 

* Dr. Menkel of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission; the source has 
“Menchem”. 

abo pp. 195-6. 
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tmt 1 liBd to massage her legs whea they ached^ There was no 
impumyia that touch. Touch prompted by lust is evil. 1 
wotil<||"^erefiHre, say that anybody who says that pure love is 
impoa^lde without touch doesn’t know what pure love is. 

1 do not imderstand what you wish to suggest regard- 
ing Nariman. Who did him injustice and how? At least for 
the sake of truth you should come out frankly wiUr what you have 
in mind. 1 find it intolerable that tliere should be a differ- 
ence of opinion between us in a matter like this. If you are 
convinced that injustice has been done to Nariman, you should 
prove that to me, for, though unwillingly, 1 had to interest my- 
self in the affair. I have, moreover, assured Nariman that I 
shall be ready to study his case whenever he wishes. But whether 
or not he comes, your duty is clear. 

What you have assumed regarding . . .‘is not correct. The 
evidence which you have got is of no value. Before beUeving 
in such a thing you should ask the person conca-ned. 1 don’t 
wish to suggest that no such untruth Itas been practised. But 
the matter should be carefully investigated, li' somebody tells 
me that Prema did a certain thing, should I believe it without 
asking you whether it is correct? 

Maybe what you said at Hudli came from your heart. But 
what you said in your speech was different from what you say 
now. Will you admit this much? Be that as it may, I have 
told you that my experience was different from your reasoning. 
You are certainly entitled to attach more importance to your 
reasoning than to my experience. But what should 1 do? 

Blmings Jhm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10390. Abo C. W. 6029. Courtesy: 
Piemabehn Kaatak 

271. LETTER TO LILAVATI ASAR 

May 29, 1937 

CHI. LILAVATI, 

I got your letter. Did I say that when I wrote a letter to 
anybody in Segaon, there would always be a letter for you, too, 
along with it? If I have said that, you should regard it as im- 
possible. For, sometimes I may have to write only two lines to 

‘ The name has been omitted. 

85.17 
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fOfinebody, and 1 cannot decide in advance that 1 miut vinrite to 
you even when I have hardly time for that. But it has (%rtainly,. 
been the case that 1 have written the largest number of letters to 
you and not a single week has passed without my dictating one 
to you. I think there has never been a gap of more than two 
days. You can find out the number from the diary. 

It will certainly be good if you can stay without ruining 
your health. 1 don’t feel the heat as much as the others do. 
Perhaps it is because 1 keep moving about and do not have to 
sit near the stove. <$0 how can 1 feel the heat? But now it is 
decided. I am fixed up here till the 10th. Whether or not it 
is hot there after the 10th, we shall, God willing, meet on the 
12th. 

' BUsswgs fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. d364. Also C.W. 6639. Courtesy: 
LUavati Asar 


272, A LETTER 


. May 30, 1937 

Shri Haijivan Kotak has been taken away from the All-India 
Spinners’ Association Kashmir depot at my instance principal- 
ly for reasons wholly unconnected with his conduct of the 
depot. So far as I know he has never acted in his conduct of 
the depot in any manner that would reflect on his honesty. 
His business capacity and his industry have never been ques- 
tioned. And but for his unfortunate illness he would have joined 
any business and had more than can be paid in a wholly philan- 
thropic organization like the A. 1. S. A. 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a copy : Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Fyardal 



273. LETTER TO BALVAffTSimA 

TrruAL, 

Ma^ 50, 1937 

OHI. BALVAimn«HA, 

A verandah may certainly be added to tlic front side of the 
cow-shed if it does not cost much. 

BUisittgs/nm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hiadi: G.N. 1902 


274. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithal, Bulsar, 

May 31, 1937 

MY DEAR -IDIOT, 

Your two letters remain unanswered. I am glad the dog 
is better but the pin-jjoint still remains active. Can’t «you get 
some doctor to find out the cause? 

You want Jawahai'lal’s letter back.' Did you a.sk for it in your 
first letter ? I destroyed it after replying as it was clearly a type 
copy. The original must be in existence with Amniu. 1 should be 
sorry if the original is also destroyed. It cannot be. In future al- 
ways mark “to be i etuincd” when you want any writing returned. 

You should teach men a lesson in punctuality by your leaving 
punctually even as you reach punctually. Did 1 tell you of 
an English friend beginning his meeting exactly at the adver- 
tised time, though the audience consisted of only one man or 
woman — 1 forget which ? 

It is not unlikely that Kallcnbach would be in Segaon in 
July when you come. 

Did I not tell you I was leaving here on 10th morning? 
Letters may come here till 9th June. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

' From the OTigtnal: C.W. 3606. CourtKaor: Amrit Kaur. Alto GJ4. 6415 

‘ F**p. 248. 
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275. LETTER TO VMKUKTHLAL L. MEHTA 

May 31, 1937 

BUM VAdtUNTHBHAl, 

Do come on Wednesday evening with the friend’s message. 

JBlasi^Jrm 

BAPtr 

From a of the Giyarati: G.N. 1364 


276. LETTER TO HARANDAS GANDHI 

June /. 1937 

OHl. NARAMDAS, 

1 got your letter. 1 understand what you say regarding 
Ghimanlal. I am sending your note to him. What else but a 
misunderstanding can there be behind this? I have deliber- 
ately placed Kamala’s burden on you. I don’t believe any- 
body else to be capable of shouldering it. Read my letter to 
her. Decide for yourself in regard to anything she demands and 
inform me after taking necessary action, so that if I have any 
comment to make I may do so. Ask me immediately where you 
have a doubt. After knowing all the details from her, give her 
permission to write letters where you think it proper. Keep 
every minute of hei’s occupied. She xnay study, sew, teach, 
spin, sweep, card — do everything that her strengtJi permits. 
Point out to her any defect that you may observe in her. 

As regards Kamu I hear that the payment of Rs. 10 will 
be stopped from this month. 

There was a wire fiom Vijaya* fiom Chorwad: “Send 
Kanubhai.” I have replied: “Wishes to stay here till tenth. 
Why do you send for him earlier?’’ 

What you wrote regarding lUshorelalbhai’s speech didn’t 
seem to me to call' for a reply. Personally I see nothing ob- 
jectionable in the suggestion regarding the addition of cotton- 
seed as a form of subscription for the Goseva Sangh, nor can 

* V^ya Gaudlii, addressee’s daughtar-in-law 
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we fiad'plMt witb anybody who may si»n the whole quantity at 
a time^ther than a little daily. It is possible that this wUl 
nuUify bw object in requiring everybody to pay subscription in 
the same form or some other object as well. We need not 
think that Kishorelal has committed any error because the vmy 
he lool^ at the matter differs from ours in accepting yam as 
a form' of subscription. 

1 don’t see anything to criticize in what he has said regard- 
ing equal respect for all religions. If we see an error in any 
religion, why shouldn’t we point it out when occasion demands? 
That we must make sure that the occasion is proper, is a differ- 
ent matter. If you have read any other meaning, let me 
know. 

BUssmgs jnm 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gt^rati; M.M.U./n. Also C.W. 8526. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gaodhi 


277. IJfTERVIEW TO ‘^THE TIMES OF 

Tithal, 

Jwu 1, 1937 

I am very anxious that Ck>ngressmen should take office— 
but only if Government show their willingness to conciliate the 
Ck)ngress. 

If, as has been said, Lord Zetland has conceded all but the 
question of dismissal, the Congress asks Government to come a 
little way to meet it. The conciliatory moves so far have come 
from the Congi ess. It would have been easy at Allahabad to 
close the door by putting a narrow interpretation on the Delhi 
resolution. Instead it was kept open. 

The only obstacle, so far as can at present be seen,, is the 
Congress demand that iiT the event of serious disagreement be- 
tween a Governor and his Congress Ministers, the Governor should 
dismiss them. I personally would be satisfied, however, if the 
Governor gave an undertaking that in such a case lie would de- 
mand his Ministers’ resignation. 

Mr. Gandhi refused to agree that it was a small matter for the Con- 
gress, because his idea nOs to make the Governor think fifty times before he 
took the reqwnsitnlity of dismissing his Ministries. In other tvotds, 'Mr. 
Gandhi widied to '’take advantage of foe ortfinajy human virtae— it nay 
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be weafaiei»--K>f not wish^ to look n fo<^*^ GongreM critics hud said tiiat 
dtu demand was merely a t^ [Mr. Gandhi asked:] 

If it is so, wh^ not give the Congress the trifle? 

In any case» Mr. Gandhi affirmed, the ol:gect of the Congress demand 
was to test the sincerity of the Brittdi Government. Did they want thoCkki** 
gress in office, or did they not? In South Africa, Britain meticulously con- 
ciliated the Boer. In India, however, such a gesture was lacking. Indeed all 
the moves towards solving the impasse had come from the Congress. 

Now the Congress did not demand any legal change. But it was being 
talked at instead of being talked to. It would appear that Britidi statesmen 
and the provincial Governors were addressing the world and not the Con- 
gress. In fact, they might be accused of attempting as ever to discredit and 
isolaU the Congress. 

If Congressmen took office, they would be doing so with a full sense 
of their respKinsibility. Therefore, unless the Government recognized its 
policy of wrecking the Act and achieving independence by constitutional means 
as perfectly legitimate, they would not welcome the rule of the Congress 
majority. 

Mr. Gandhi did not see any constitutional obstacle or impropriety in 
the Viceroy taking steps in an attempt to end the deadlock. It was known 
that tlie Viceroy had conferred with provincial Governors before tjicy sum- 
moned the Congress leaders. Surely, then, there was no obstacle to his 
asking the Congress President to meet him. [Mr. Gandhi said:] 

I do not say that this is necessary. It is enough if the Con- 
gress demand in accordance with the Allahabad resolution^ is com- 
plied with. 

If Government would not make a gesture, the deadlock must continue. 
The result might in the end be the application of Section 93, that is, the 
suspension of the democratic portion of the new Constitution. Mr. Gandhi 
was prepared for that and its ppssible consequences. He preferred open op- 
pression under a state of autocracy to veiled oppression of, and interference 
with, Congress Ministers. Tliough he was ready to face it, oppression was 
the last thing he desired. It would increase the eidsting bitterness and hatred 
between Britain and India. He himself would die in an effort to prevent 
the tragedy, but Uiere must come a time when his effort would be fruitless. 
Mr. Gandhi concluded: 

Nobody has yet said that the present Congress condition for 
accepting office is unconstitutional. The Congress had gone as 
far as it could, consistent with self-esteem -and with its avowed 

footnote 1, p. 174. 
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The ncjet move must come from the Government, if they 
really'lwant the Congress to take office. 

nkt Times of India^ 2-6>1937 


278. A TESTIMONIAL 

[As at] Ssoaon, Wardha (India), 

Jme 2, 1937 

Mr. P. N. Joshi, Superintendent, Bhavnagar Durbar dairy, 
has been studying the cattle problem in India for the last 14 
years, and has done some work towards the improvement of the 
indigenous breed of cows in Kathiawar. Bhavnagar State is 
sending him to Denmark and the U. S. A. to study genetics and 
animal husbandry, so that his knowledge may be used for the 
betterment of tlie cattle wealth in this country. I shall be grate- 
ful for any facilities or guidance that may be given to Mr. Joshi 
in the countries he is visiting for the first time in his life. 

From a copy: PyarelaJ Paper*. CJourtcay: Pyarclal 


279. I£TTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithal, Bulsar, 
June 2, 1937 

MY I^EAR IDIOT, 

Congratulations. What a splinter!* So, my anxiety was 
justified and so is your idiocy. You won’t repeat the folly of 
disregarding pin-points. I hope when this reaches you, you would 
have recovered completely. 

I understand your question about violence. Good results 
do not justify violence and they do not nullify the evil that 
violence works. It is not always possible to lay one's hands on 
the evil that violence works. Thus it is not possible to weigh 
the evil wrought by hanging a murderer, 'though wc may heave 
a sigh of relief when he is put out. Faith would be meaning* 

* In Letun la Rd^kmnari Amit Kmer, the addressee explains: “I got a q>imtei 
in my foot while walking witli Gandhui in Sevagram. It remained inside for 
Weeks and at last came out itsdf— a (ai^ large one— and I sent it to him to 
seel*’ 
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leif, if we were able always to acootmt 'for evarythuig. Have l 
understood your question correctly? 

Love. 

RowBun 

From tfae original: G.W. 3607. Gourtor: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6(16 


230. LETTER TO SHAJfTlKUMAR N. MORARJEE 

Jme 2, 1937 

cm. SHAirnKUMAR, 

May you live long and do great service. The sun of hope 
dwells not outside but within oneself. Search for it there, and 
you, will surely find it. Tell Mother* and Gokibehn^ that 1 think 
of them often. Blessings to Sumati^ and Mani. 

Bhssings Jnm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 4801. Gourteay: Shantikumar 
N. Morarjee 


281. LETTER TO KAPILRAI H. PAREKH 

June 2, 1937 

BHAI KAPILRAI, 

I got your postcard. I forwarded to you yesterday the 
rfeply received from Jamnalalji. But as I wrote a wrong address 
on it by oversight, it will go astray. I learnt about this 
just now. Here is the gist of that letter: A very experienced 
and captible expert is in charge at the main place. If, there- 
fore, you are willing to accept a post under him, you should see 
Seth Keshav Devji Nevatia at Baclichharaj & Co,, 395 Kalba- 
devi Road. 

Blessings fim 

Bapu 

Bhri Kapilrai Harivallabh Parekh 

‘‘SiTA Sadan”, Room No. 8 

Lakhamsi Nappu Roa0, Matunga (Bombay) 

From the Gujarati original: G.W. 9731. Gourtesy: Kapilrai H, far^ 

^ ^ Grandraotiier, paternal aimt uid wifis of the addreiMe 



282, LETTER TO ULAVATl ASAR 


Ttthax., 

Ow]‘ 2, 1937 

cm. LXLAVATI, 

So you didn’t tend the letter with Indu? You are counting 
the days, aren’t you? The date has now been advanced from 
the 12th to the llth. There is no chance of its being brought 
earlier. Ba will stay back in Maroli. Kanu will go to Rajkot. 
So all of us who came from there will not return, but in their 
place we shall bring some others with us. Tlicy are Khan 
Saheb^, MehrtaJ*, Lali^ and Mr. Kallenbach. Sec, therefore, that 
you look fresh and dignified. If you go on losing weiglit, you 
won’t be able to cope with the cooking. 

Bkssings fnm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9587. Also C.W. 6559. Courtesy: 
Lilavati Asar 


283. LETTER TO MUmALAL C. SHAH 

Tithai., 

print/]’ 2, 1937 

CHI. MITNNALAI., 

Indu has given .me your letters. After reading them, I 
wonder whether to laugh, weep or be angry and I was inclined 
to do these things in that order and I finally decided not to 
do any of them. I could not follow what Indu told me orally, 
nor have I been able to judge whose fault it must have been. 

1 hope to reach there on the llth instead of the 12th. I 
shall listen to the story when I come there. Or perhaps by that* 
time the cloud might have cleared . Therefore I wish to say 
nothing about the discord. Do what you can to settle it among 

I Gandhyi was at Tidial in June 1937. 'Fhc source, however, has “July** 
in this and the fcdlowing two items. 

Khan Abdul (%aflar Khan, his daughter and son 

’ Fids fbotaote 1 above. 
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youradyei. You have written to line saying that I have riinist 
on you the burden of winning over liiavati, Batvantrinha and 
others. If J had put on you the burden of village service for wbith ' 
you and others are hi Segaon, you would have been able to carry 
it. But this very distinction that you have made is not ptopo*. We 
' have resolved that village service is not different from overcoming 
anger, etc. The equation would be: To win over liiavati and 
others is to overcoming anger and that is equal to serving the 
villages. But so long as you regard them as two separate things, 
they will remain so /rom your point of view. I have, however, 
solved this problem, too. As 1 have already told you and 
Balvantsinha, you can have separate arrangements for your meals, 
etc. You will have to deal only with me. You slipuld spend all 
your time in the service chosen by you. 'After careful think- 
ing, you rejected the suggestion. And I also see that you were 
right in doing so. Nobody has ever been able to serve by living 
in this manner. We are not born independent. From conception 
to death we are and will remain dependent on others. But I 
will not go into all this philosophy here. We will discuss it when 
we meet and find time. 

You don’t have to think what your duty should have been as 
regards that goat.‘ It was simply obstinacy on- your part. It 
is good if you can save even one goat by changing people’s ideas. 
But if you save a million goats without their approval, it is of 
no value. If at all it has any, it is almost nil. In fact you 
should apologize to the people and tell them: ‘My duty was to 
explain to you your dharma and not threaten you with a fast. I, 
therefore, apologize to you for having held out such a threat. 
Though I will not go on a fast to stop you, still I will continue 
to tell you that it is an evil custom. And will go on trying to 
prove that with arguments.’ 

I didn’t follow anything regarding Balvantrai. I will be 
able to do so only when I go over there. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

€ 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. .8578. Also C.W. 701^. Court- 
esy: Munnalal G. Shah 


‘Pafe p. 250. 



284, LETTER TO CHIMA}iLAL N. SHAH 


Tithal, 

2, 1937 

CHI. CHOfANLAL, 

From your letter I sent to Narandas tlic portion concerning 
him. He has replied to it. What do you say about it? I 
have not shown that letter to Siiiirda. It is likely that being 
of sharp intellect she may start brooding and Ixicome sentimental 
and even start worrying. If I let her read it, I would even have 
to enter into discussion with her, and that is boimd to have an 
adverse effect on her health. All this is not necessary. You sli9uld, 
therefore, send your reply directly to me, so that she may not 
have to get involved in tlii.s matter at all. 

I see from Narandas’s letter that there is notliing but a simple 
difference of opinion. And if it is only a case of lionest differ- 
ence of opinion, there is no rea.son for unhappiness or anger. 
If you give a reasoned reply meeting every point, send back 
Narandas’s letter to me so as to enable me to think over the 
matter, for I miglit have forgotten the contents of Narandas’s 
letter by the time I get your reply. 

Sharda is keeping good health. She takes long walks and 
eats well. On Sunday she weighed 80 lb. 1 consider it a 
good sign. 

Bhssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.G. 23 


285. LETTER TO BALVANTSlHHA 


Jme 2, 1937 

JCHI. BALVANTSINHA, 

1 hope you are well. All the people there write to me to 
have no.. worry on their account and to stay on in Tithal as long 
as I tvish to. And yet they all — or rather many of thfero— create 
causes for worry and pass them on to me. But I refuse to worry 

> FMt footnote i, p. 265. 
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my more. 1 will not leave this place before the 10th instant, 
though I shall certainly try to leave on the 10th and expect to 
reach there on the 11th morning. And then 1 shall listen to the 
various problems, viz., water, milk, the bullock, the cow, the well, 
the farm and Munnalal’s fast and give my decision on every- 
thing. 

Is this all rig^t? 

BUssings ftm 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 1903 


286. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHm CHANDIWALA 

June 2, 1937 

CHI. BRIJKRISHNA, 

Perhaps you know G^haj*. He was in the Sabarmati Ashram 
and has two children. His address is as follows; 

Vidyashram, 157 Cloth Market, Delhi. 

He has a teaching certificate and is willing to do any work 
like teaching, office work, sales or anything else. His requirement 
is Rs. 35 per month. Meet him and send me your impression. 
See if you need him for any kind of job. 

Bbssings fiom 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2450 


287. LETTER TO M. R. MASAJfl 

Tithal, Bulsar, 
June 5, 1937 

MY DEAR MASANI, 

Your letter is superfluous. I have never known you to 
.be disrespectful to anybody. In the speech referred to there 
was no disrespect. I am surprised Patwardhan thought I had 
said anything to resent the maimer of your speech. My remark 
was directed to the matter. I instanced your speech as an 
act of indiscipline. You should not have criticized the action of 

*icyrin^ Kidiwe Bhatnagar 
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leadfi^^la piirsiiaiice of a noode of action decided upon by the 
A.1.& G. 1 sdll hold that you were wrong. 

, 4lK>pe you had nice time in Almora. 


M. K. Oanobi 


From a ^otostat; C.W. 4686. Coortecy; M. R. Maiaai. Alao G.N. 4128 


288. LETTER TO P. KODANDA RAO 

Jwu 3, 1937 

MY DEAR KODANDA RAO*, 

Welcome. 1 hope you have benefited in every way by 
your long absence. I am not going to Bombay. Come here 
or come to Segaon after 10th instant. 

Tmirtf 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 6284 


289. LETTER TO MUT^NALAL G. SHAH 

Jwu 3, 1937 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

Today I am trying to answer several letters of yours. Try 
to analyse and understand the reasons why you worry about 
Kauchan. She is now well settled] and studies as much as she 
can. She couldn’t be in a better place than where she is at 
present. What then is the point in worrying alx>ut her? Is it 
that you wish to live with her ? If that is so, there is no real 
cause for your worry. It is simply a question of your denre. If 
you are trying to curb that desire, we should consider whether 
you ought to do so. 

The villagers live on jowar and besan^. You will nova- be able 
to copy them in that. One should know one’s limitations. Hence, 
the reasoning behind your decision to resume solid food is wrong. 
Whether from the economic or the moral point of view, which is 
economical in the Jong run for you — to eat solid food and fall ill 
or live on milk which is costlier and work regularly? 

* 1890>l97Sj educatkmuti author and social svorker; memher of 
Servaats of India Society fktm 1927 to 1958 

^Gcam flour 
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There is only one golden key in. being able to live a true life. 
One should plunge into whatever work of service comes to one; 
unsought, surrendering everything to Shri Kriidma, and being 
wholly engrossed in the work. Even the thoughts in one’s mind 
should be about how to complete the task and not whether the 
wmk is propor or not. 

That we have employed a Bhangi and are building a road is 
certainly a form of service. We are in a position to make people 
spend money in this )vay. If we don’t use our advantage we would 
prove ourselves fools. And, besides, the money is given by the 
:tamihdar. That we thus make him take interest in the village, 
though it be indirectly, is no small thing. We n^d not post- 
pone the cleaning of a village and wait for the village people them- 
selves to start doing something. If we can melt the heart of the 
zamindar in every village, our task would be made very much 
easier. However, we have to keep in view all the limbs of 
k>ciety and the limits of each would be the limits of our strength. 

My wish to live alone in Segaon did not mean that it was 
not possible to enlarge the field of service so long as other people 
lived there. I only wanted to see what one man could do, to 
see for my own sake whether 1 could carry on the yvork by my- 
self. The plan could not be carried out and others joined me. 
I must then use their services and they should give them. 

The relations with JamnalalJi should not be allowed to be- 
come an obstacle. If tliey make us soft and comfort-loving, 
we would fall olf like dried leaves, and that deservedly. If we 
think of nothing but service every hour of the day and strive to 
remain pure, people will understand us even though a multi- 
millionaire may be living with us. 

I see from your letters that you spend most of your time in 
dreaming, and that prevents your work from shining out. Your 
motive is pure, but you start running before you have learnt 
to walk and even while rimning you dream of flying. The result 
is that you not only do not run or fly but caimot even walk. 
During your illness you could somehow carry on your work, but 
can you be satisfied with that? 

1 have now answered all your letters. I kept the letters 
in front of me and went on consulting them. I am siure you do 
not want me to reply sentence by sentence. The foregoing replies 
will help you to resolve all your difficulties. I would, however, 
advise you to stop thinking in this manner altogether and to 
complete fully whatever task you have undortaken. If you do 
so, all your problems will solve themselves by and by without 
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any on yoitr part and you will be filled with such happt* 
ness ai|,^u have never known before. 

Bh$ti»gs frwm 

Bapu 

Froos i photostat of the Gtyarati: QJ4. 8579. Also C.W. 7017. CtNtftesy: 
Munnalal G. Suh 


290. TELEGRAM TO BHARAT AN KUMAR APPA 

Junt 1937 

may your union’ prove happy AN0 FRUITFUL FOR 
COUNTRY. LOVE. 

Bapu 

The Hindu, 4-6-1937 


291. TELEGRAM TO NARANDAS GANDHI 


Narandas Gandhi 
Opposite Middle School 
Rajkot 

GOD BE thanked. HE* LIVED 
WELL. NO SORROW, 

* From a microfilm: M.M.U./ll 


Bulsar, 

Junt 4, 1937 


WELL DIED 

Bapu 


292. LETTER TO EDMOND AND TYONNE PRIVAT 

Tithal, Bulsar, 

June 4, 1957 

MY DEAR ANAND AND BHAXTI, 

It was a delight to hear from you after such a long time. 
Harijan tells you weekly something of my movement. Just now 

‘The addressee’s marriage to Sita Devi, daughter of David Devadois, 
was solemnized at the Kodaikanal English Church. 

^ Khushakhand Gandhi, father of the addresMX 
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I am at a little. Ma-si<te place draim thare by Sardar VallaUi* 
bhai Patel. ‘\£uray Mahadev andPyarelal are with me. W^. 
are leaving here for Wardha on the 10th. Khan Saheb Ab<|af 
Ghaffar Khan and Mr. Kallenbach, a South African friend who 
has juit comc'xnerely to see me, are also with me. Of course, 
I shall be delighted to see Prof. Bovet* when he comes here in 
October. But 1 do not know that 1 shall be able to urrite the 
preface which you want from me for his book. However, 1 
look forward to meet him and I shall see what can be done. 

With love to both of you, 

Timrs 

Bapo 

Fram a photostat: G.N. 2340 


293. LETTER TO B. S. GOPALRAO 


June 4, 1937 

MY DEAR OOPALRAO, 

I have your letter. I should like to know what more you 
can sFow in Rajahmundry, if your experiment is the same as 
what you recommended to me during that unfortunate meeting^ 
of ours, when I was tempted there and then to try your experi- 
ment which I did strietly according to your instructions. I feel 
convinced that mankind has not yet discovered a complete substi- 
tute for milk. I am also clear that farinaceous and nitrogenous 
foods ought not to be taken imcooked nor starchy vegetables 
such as potatoes. 

Fours smemlj, 

SjT. B. S. Gopalrao 

Hydro Ghromopathic Research And Nature-Cure Academy 
Rajahmundry 

Frtua a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 


meoiber of New Education Fellowship Delegation, he, along with 
two other members. Prof. Davies and Dr. Zilliacus, attended the Educathmal 
Conference at Wardha <m October 22 and 23 and cmnmended Candhyi’s 
scheme. 


^ In 1929; vide V(d. XU, pp. 34-6, 52-4 and 169-70. rub also Vol. XUX, 
p.421. 



y 294. LETTER TO P. K. CffKWSAMMAL 

Jme 4, 1937 

DEAR CHENOAMICAL, 

I have your letter as also your son’s. If and when Gopalan 
comes to India, I shall see what can be done for him. If he 
has not left already let him know that life in India is difficult 
and the climate also may not be agreeable to those who have 
been born and bred in South Africa. If, however, Gopalan fan 
lead a simple life and can accommodate himself to Indian man- 
ners and customs, he will have no difficulty. 

Tours sinensfy^ 

Sh. P. K. CHENOABiMAL 
19 Dawb Street 
DoORN JOtJTEIN 
Johannesburg 
S ovrTH Africa 

Front a copy: Pyarelai Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


295. LETTER TO BHAGWANJl A. MEHTA 

June 4, 1937 

BHAI BHAOWANJt, 

How can I 'help it if you, though a lawyer, see the thing 
in an altogether wrong light and then are displeased with my 
actions? I can only put up with your displeasure. Please note 
that in none of the cases mentioned by you was I appointed an 
arbitrator. Should I have asked to be made one? It is possible that, 
if 1 ask for it, Devchandbhai, Narbheram and Prabhasliankar 
would appoint me. But should I on that account become a 
judge? It is only in some exceptional cases that I agree to become 
an arbitrator, and whenever I have done so I have given clear- 
cut decinons. But it is outside my field to be an Arbitrator. My 
special field is to find a solution by persuading the parties. But 
I do not always succeed in such efforts and, moreover, I have 
to take considerable pains. You should have companion for 
me and not put befi>re me complicated cases. I «vould have 
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to tjxu-e a lot of time fm them. How can I mana^^ that? 
Hence 1 cw only put up with your [harsh] opinion. 

Vandmatanm Jhin 
M. K. Gani«i 

From a jdiotmtat of the Gtganitt: G.N. 5834. Abo C.W. 3057. Courtesjr; 
Narandai Gandhi 


296. LETTER TO TULSI MAHER 

June 4, 1937 

CHI. TULSI MAHER, 

I had your letter. In this condition what can you do by 
staying there*? How much can you do even for the spread of the 
charkha? One wonders whether your living there is the right 
thing from the point of view of service. Think carefully about 
this and let me know. 

BItssings fiom 
Bapu 

From a photostat oi the Hindi: GJ4. 6550 


297. COCHIN UNTOUCHABIUTT 

A Cochin correspondent writes: 

I have just gone through your article^ “Cochin-Travancore” in the 
Horum, dated May 8, 1937. I find that you have, perhaps unwittingly, 
done a distinct disservice to the cause of truth. 

The controversy about the Koodahnanikkam Temple can in no 
sense be regarded as a war between light and darkness; at any rate, there 
u not the slightest intention among the people of Cochin to hug 
darkness as a virtue in itself, worth putting up a fight for. 

You seem to be labouring under a misapprehension when you 
say that “even the most orthodox Hinduism would hardly permit him 
(the Cochin Mafaanya) to regulate the private conduct of the visitors 
to the Cpchm templet. In no temple in India where Harijans are 
not permitted to worship are .hustees au&oriaed to icrutinixe the 
actitms of saaonu Hindus who are entitled, as a matter of tight, to visit 

* In Nepal 
^ vat pp. 177^ 
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- So far as the Cochin Crovemment are concerned^ they have 
^ regulate the **private conduct** of visitors to Godiio ten* 
l>liih They have also not sought to exercise any scrutiny into the 
acmins of savama Hindus who arc entitled^ as a matter of right, to 


vlmt the temples. 

What they liavc done is simply to declare as polluted, so far at 
Cochin temples are concerned » tlic taiilru who have performed religious 
worship in the temples of Travancore thrawn open to wamas. There 
is no sort of ban imposed on eniiy into Codun temples of sainmut Hin- 
dus who have worshipped in Travancore temples* 

Even this ban on tantris was imposed by Cocliin not because of 
any spite or malice against a sister Stale, but solely at the instance of 
th^ vaideekans dind uadhyars who, from time immemorial, have been recog- 
nized and acknowledged as spiritual directors in sudi matters. 

You observe tliat “in Cochin tlic Maliaraja has iiitcrfered in respect 
of a temple over wliich he has no exclusive control, 'llic Maharaja of 
Travancore, too, possesses substantial rights over die temple in ques- 
tion. The Cochin order is clearly an interference wiUi that right.** 

History, tradition, usage, custom — all Uicsc point to the fact that, 
while the right of the Maliaxaja of 'rravancorc in respect of the Koo- 
dalmanikkam Temple begins and ends with the nomination of a llia- 
chudaya Kalmal, the Maharaja of CcK:hin ha.s always exercised, as Presi- 
dent of the Yogakkars, enormous powers witli regard to tu afTairi, 
both spiritual and secular. I'hc very fact Uiat the present Kaimal, when 
the recent troubles arose, solicited advice and guidance from tlic Maha- 
raja of Cochin shows conclusively enough tlxat tlic “substantial rights** al- 
leged to be possessed by Travancore do not include, at any rale, tire right 
to have a voice in the adjudication of spiritual aiiairs relating to ii>c temple. 

It may interest you, in this connection, to know that in a recent 
speech at Thiruvalla, Sir C. P. Kamaswarni Aiyar, tlic Dewan of 
Travancore, admitted tliat the 'rravancore Government liad no com- 
plaint whatever to make in regard to what has hapi>eiied in the Koo- 
dalmanikkam Temple. Is this not a proof that Travancore itself docs 
not find any fault witli the attitude of Cochin ? 

Your suggestion tliat the opinion of pundits rnigla be invited on 
tlie issues involved is certainly one that ought to commend itself to all. 
But how do you justify, I wonder, your appeal in the same breath to 
the people of Cochin to hold protest meetings against Uic order of the 
Maharaja and lead an agitation for throwing open all temples to Hari- 
jans? Why pot wait till the pundiU give tlicir opinion at least? 

**V^^ilst the Travaivcore Durbar had a perfect right to open to Han* 
Jans the temples within their sole jurisdiction and ownership and with- 
out reference to the opinion of pundits, it would hardly be right to 
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prcqwiiod • new Smriti in re^eet of teinplet w^ieie Oiere » joint jutiidic- 
tion. Tbe Harlan catue mutt be alwayi and everyidbere above w^Mcion.** 
Tbie is a porfectly sensiUe positioa to take up, and we in Godiin 
would certainly be glad if no attempt is made in Travancore “to propmmd' 
a new Smriti in respect of temples ivbere there is Joiat jurisdiction**. 

I gladly publish this letter. The order referred to of the 
Maliaraja of Cochin reads as follows: 

The Maharaja of Ck>dun is of opinion that pit^ter purificatory 
ceremonies should be performed in the Koodalmanikkam Tcnq>le widiout 
any delay. Hit Highness contidert that the temple has been pcdluted by 
entry into and participating in ceremonies by persons who have offici- 
ated in other temples where the entry of mamas has been allowed. The 
Maharaja of Cochin hat now definitely mdered diat airy person who 
hy* taken part in the conduct of ceremonies in temples which have 
been polluted by the entry of mamas thereby becomes polluted and loses 
the<right to enter temples in Cochin until proper prayashchittams are 
performed. Such persons are prohibited from entering temples, touching 
tanks and welb until they perform the required purificatory ceremonies. 
My note was based upon a summary of the order above 
quoted. There is no mention in it of tantris. And are not 
tantris savama Hindus? My contention was and is that savama 
Hindus because they visit or officiate in temples visited by Hari- 
jans do not become Harijans. But I did err in thinking tlut 
the order applied to all savarna Hindus who had visited Travan- 
core temples, whereas it is restricted to those who officiated at 
Travancore temples. Whilst, therefore, I gladly admit the 
error as to quantity, my argument remains unaffected. The 
Maharaja has surely extended the doctrine of imtouchability by 
regarding savamas as untouchables because they did not believe 
in untouchability. 

But the authentic and exhaustive note^ since published in 
Harijan disposes of most of the contentions of my correspondent. 
For, according to that note neither the Maharaja of Ckichin nor 
of Travancore has any jurisdiction over the administiation of 
the Koodalmanikkam Temple. When, therefore. Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar said that Travancore had no complaint, he merely 
stated the legal position. The only party who has the right and 
whose duty it is to complain is the Thachiidaya Kaimal. And one 
may hope that he will not rest content till he has secured com- 
plete freedom from interference with his exclusive right to regu- 
late the admission of worshippers and officiating tantris. 

^ Ft* Appendix V. 
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Tli^ corrdspondezit has surely coofused the issue by suggest* 
wig thaf my advice to the Hindus of Cochin to agitate for the 
thxowii^. open of temples to Harijans is inconsistent with my propo* 
sal to to pundits the question of the legality of declaring) as 
the Cochin Maharaja’s order does, satHzma Hindus as untouch* 
ables. And now that it is known that the Maharaja had no right 
to issue the order he did, the proposed reference becomes un* 
necessary except as an academic proportion. 

Harijan, 5-6*1937 


298. SHAMEFIIL IF TRUE 

Thakkar Bapa sends me the following statement which he 
received during his recent tour in the Nizam’s Dominions: 

About six months ago an event which took place at Kare))al1)r, 
Warangal District, Nizam’s Dominions, describes die methods adopted 
by the Christian missionaries to make conversions of Hindus and espe* 
dally Harijans. Some days previous to the appointed date, the vil* 
lage teachers sent out news of die coming event into all the sur- 
rounding villages and made sure that the people of all castes of Hindus 
and especially Harijans were present on the occasion in large numtiers. 
Then the pastor arrived at die place bringing with him a girl, about 
12 years old, who he said would cure all that were presented to her of all 
sorts of diseases and also show them the real padi to realoation of God. 

The pastor then stood and said addressing those present : **You believe 
in gods who arc dead and gone. Your Rama was bom, behaved and 
acted like an ordinary mortal and then died. So was the case with 
Krishna also, who had many more vices to his credit. Here is before 
you a person who is the very incarnation of Christ. Christ is In her 
' now, which fact you can verify yourself by being cured of your 
diseases at the mere touch of her hands. Why believe in gods who are 
past and no more effective? You should all believe in and follow the 
path of Jesus Christ who was born to Virgin Mary, preached the Gospel 
which leads to salvation, died outwardly but rose again on tlie third day 
to redeem the sinning millions of the world.” 

A subscription of one anna per head and two annas for a metal 
cross were charged. They were told that unless they wore the cross at 
all times and believed in the truth and efficacy of Christianity, there 
would not be any good effect in the case of disea s ed patients. 

This happened on two occasions. On the third ocemsiou, the 
Secretary of the District Oomsnittee and friends visited them and told 
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dwm that ttey could preadi their rdigion as they wanted to, but they 
diould not wound the feelings of the people by repeating unpleasant 
things which were not true. The local police then stof^yed the proceed- 
ings fearing diere might be breach of peace in the place. 

If it is true, it stands self-condemned. I would like the 
Mission concerned to investigate the complaint and throw light 
on it. 

Harijan, 5-6-1937 


299. LETTER TO MAJfILAL AJ^D SUSHILA GANDHI 

Tithal, Bulsar, 
June J/[J]‘ 1937 

cm. manilal and sushila, 

I have liked your letter. It is indeed true tliat my statements 
contain several implications. Therefore, the meaning that you 
have read is possible. But the statement also implies the other 
meaning that you have suggested. Truth need not be made bitter. 
Nor need it Ije embellished. If one person wounds another with 
a sword and a witness describes the incident, such description by 
itself is not bitter, though the consequences of the testimony may 
be bitter for the assailant. But that doesn’t make truth itself 
bitter. If, however, the description of the assault was full of 
exaggerations, we might say that truth had been made bitter. 
After saying this, I may add that if I had to make a choice, I 
wrould certainly prefer bitter truth to untruth. I wouldn’t, there- 
fore, mind if you can’t learn to express truth agreeably. If, in 
trying to change bitter into agreeable language, you are likely to 
kill truth, you had better stick to bitter language. 

You have always been unlucky in the matter of helpers. 
You have never had a really good man. But you have got a 
good helper in Sushila. I wonder how you could have man- 
aged to pull on if you didn’t have her. Even from the point of 
view of self-interest, therefore, Sushila must improve her health 
with good food, exercise and water treatment. 

Mr. Kallenbach Itas at last arrived. He is fine. For the 
present he is here. Tithal may be described as a small village 
about six' or seven furlongs from the sea-coast. We are staying in 

* From the postscript it is clear that this letter was completed by Gan- 
dhyi after he had leceived Narandas Gandhi’s letter about glhusbaldiand 
Gandhi’s death; oidt the following two items. 
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that vSlikge. We are leaving on the 10th, and diall reach Segatm 
<m the||lth. 

1 llAVe just got a letter from Hartlal. I am encloring it at 
a sampleu 

I have gone through the Phoenix Trust. There is no need 
to make any changes in it. But if you have any suggestion to 
make, it can perhaps be carried out. So it is you who should 
draft something and send it to me, instead of my drafting any- 
thing. I had a talk with Kallenl^ch. He says that there is 
no need to make any changes in the trust-deed or to increase 
the number of trustees. 

BUuingt from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

A copy of an account of Khushalbhai’s beautiful death is 
enclosed. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4863 


300. LETTER TO LILAVATI ASAR 


TmtAL, 
June 5, 1937 

CHI. ULAVATI, 

Yesterday I got a telegram from Narandas informing me 
about Khushalbhai’s death. Today I also got a beautiful lettet 
from him. I am sending a copy with this. Show it to all the 
others there. 

BUtsings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9365. .Also C.W. 6640. Courtesy; 
Lilavati Asar 



301. LETTER TO JfARAJfDAS GAJfDHI 


June 5, 1937 

cm. HASuamAM, 

You must have received my wire* in reply to yours. I got 
your wonderfully beautiful letter today — not a sentence more or 
less than needed. You are a man of boundless good fortune. 
I had discovered before your birth the special bond of love that 
bound your father closest among all the cousins to me. But you 
had the good fortune to be by his side when the end came, while 
I remained hete, though this was of course but as it should have 
been. How could I have, yielding to my love, gone there to 
be by his^side? It was your dharma to be by his side and 
you, therefore, took my place. You did perfectly right in not 
forcing medicine into his mouth or permitting them to give him 
injections during the last hour to enable him to take a few more 
breaths. We have learnt much from his life. May we, likewise, 
learn much from his death. 

1 suppose Kamala is getting along quite well. I hope 
Jamna^ is perfectly calm. Kanaiyo is of course calm. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8528. Cotirt- 
esy: Naraadas Gandhi 


302. LETTER TO MAJ<VBEHN S. MASHRUWALA 

Tithal, 
June 5, 1937 

cm. MANUDI, 

I got your letter. You haven’t used your brains properly. 
Why do you think that it was your aunt who tempted you or that 
only Suiendra could tempt you? As soon as you were separated 
from me, you entered a vast field of temptations. You are a 
very credulous, simple-hearted and weak girK All of us are 

‘ Vide p. 271. 

^Addressee’s Wife 
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unrru to vqata m. mta 

degree. That is why we voluatarily raise a hedgie 
in the^l^m of rules round ourselves ftw our piotection. I thi^ 
you hii^ put up a few such hedges. I wtsh^ and beg of you, 
that yoti diould never ooss them, no matter who tempts you, 
whether aunt or husband, mother, &ther or uncle, or an utter 
strango*. 

We are leaving this place on the 10th. 

Have you followed my letter? Your siter and shoes have 
been sent to Bombay wdth Vasumati, 

fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of Ure Gujarati: Q.W. 1561. Courtay: Maaubeha S. 
Masbruwala 


303. LETTER TO VIJATA PATEL 


June 5, 1937 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

Now that you have become mature, I need not wiite to 
you. And also because I am busy. Besides you have now 
started driving the carts that carry loads of manures, and have 
thus become a real Kanban*. And a Kanban does not need any 
letters. Still, since you want it here is one. 

It is good that you get your letters revised by others. That 
will help you to make your thoughts clear if they are confused. 
The words left out by you [and supplied in the revision] will 
make your meaning clear. 

How jealous of you that while all of you experience heat 
you don’t want me to do that! I have made up my mind 
to return on the 11th. Geneially it does not rain so early in 
Wardha and hence I will have some experience of the heat there. 

Since even those who hadn’t eaten food from our kitchen 
had vomiting, we should look for its cause in something other 
than the food. Probably it is wate. . Put some potassium 
permanganate in the well. Store boiled water as kefoie and 
use it. It is also possible that the people had eaten more 
than they could digest in the excessive heat and that bad 
caused the vomiting. We can find other such reasons also if we 
think about the matter carefully. For that, however, I will have 

* Feiamine of Kaaafai, name of a co mm u nit y of peasaat fiuiaers 
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to examine things on the spot. I postpone that till 1 return 
tho'e. 

You have done well in closing the night>school iw die" 
I»‘esent. If we attempt more than we can manage, we may do 
more harm than good. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7072. Also G.W. 4564. Courtesy: 
Vyayabdin M. Fancholi 


304. Mr MISTAKE 

In the issue of Harijanhandhu dated I6th May,. I have said 
in an article entitled “A Mloral Dilemma”*, that amongst South 
Indian Brahmins the marriage of a maternal imcle to his 
niece is permissible, and so, too, amongst Parsis and Muslims. 
Professor Balvantrai Thakorc* has, in an interesting letter, cor- 
rected this error of mine. He points out that amongst the Brah- 
mins of the South the children of a brother and sister are per- 
mitted to marry, but not a girl and her maternal uncle. Poet 
Chaman informs us that such an alliance is prohibited amongst 
Muslims. I am grateful to both these gentlemen for the correc- 
tion. I was actually aware of such an alliance between the 
children of a brother and sister. And I regard it as impardon- 
able on my part to have come to the conclusion and to have 
made a categorical statement that an alliance would be permis- 
sible between a girl and her maternal imcle. I should have real- 
ized that in these matters presumptions such as' mine have no 
place. If I presumed, I should have indicated the uncertainty. 
However, I categorically asserted something for which I had no 
actual evidence as if I had it. And, as a result, my fidelity 
to truth has been blemished. For this lapse I must beg forgiveness 
from readers. They will be generous and forgive me, but my 
conscience will not forgive me so easily. From this mistake I 
learnt the lesson that one has to exercise great care before coming 
to certain conclusions. I shall henceforth try to be more careful 
to avoid such mistakes.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Har^anbandku, 6-6-1937 

* Vidt pp. >61-2. 

*^Balvantrai Kalyanrai Thakore, Gujarati poet and man of letters 

* Vidt also "My Notes”, 27-6-1937. 



305. LETTER TO JA\L\ALAL BAJAJ 

Tithai., 

June 6, 1937 

CHI. /AMNALAL, 

About . . .* I feci confused in mind. I am in correspond- 
ence with him. But at the moment I am inclined to say this. 
Just as you don’t need my opinion when deciding whctJicr or na 
to give something to many others who may approach you for 
help, so also please assume that you don’t need it m tliis case, 
too, and do what you think is projier. If you must have my 
opinion, then you will have to wait for some time. 

I hope that you arc able to get some rest, do a lot of walk- 
ing and observe the necessary restrictions on food. 

We are leaving this place on the morning of the 10th or the 
evening of the 9th instant. If you travel by tliis route, we can 
go together. But do what is convenient to you. 

BUssingi from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 29B4 


306. LETTER TO LALJI PARM.iR 

June 6, 1937 

BHAI LAI.JI, 

I have your letter. I also went through the letter signed 
by the Bhangi brothers. If you have faith only in me and 
Jawaharlal and not in the other officials, it will be very difHcult 
for us to work. I myself am not in the Congress and wh.atcvcr we 
can do can be done only through Congressmen. I understand 
that the Chairman of the Municipality wants to fully implement 
Bapa’s award. Chandubliai of course is there. Pariksliitlal^ is 
busy with the same, day and night. You can get help from all 
of them. But if you do not trust any of them, how can you 
get help? I shaH, leave for Wardha on the lOtli. Anyone of you 
can come over before that. You will be able to tee me and 

name hat been omitted. 

^ Parikshitlal M^mudar 
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Sardar also. I especially advise you not to ask for help after 
taking a hasty step. You had better seek advice befwe taking 
the step. 

From a copy of the Gtyarati: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyatelal 


307. LETTER TO RVSTOM CAMA 


Jane 6, 1937 

BHAI RUSTOM CAMA, 

Just as the gp'amophone goes on playing once we wind it up, 
the heart also with every breath would go on repeating the name 
of Rama once we wind it up. The heart would remain pure 
because ofitjust as the body stays pure because of the circulation 
of blood. This repetition of Ramanama should continue even 
while working or sleeping. The test of it. is that we do not get 
a single impure thought. Only then can we say that the soul is 
progressing. 

From a copy of the Giyarati: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal ^ 


308. LETTER TO RAJEJ^DRA PRASAD 

June 6, T937 

BHAI RAJENDRA BABU, 

I have your letter. My views^ on Hindi-Urdu are clear. 
There must be a protest against the circular. 'But first meet Mr. 
Yunus*. Consult Dr. Mahmud. Sec other prominent Muslims 
too. Obtain a pronouncement from Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. It would be necessary to take Jawaharlal’s opinion, too, 
in this matter. Were the Hindu members of the Bihar Cabinet 
in agreement with this circular? If so, why? Has any reason 
been given in the circular? 

Have you read my interview* that appeared in The Times 
of India regarding the acceptance of office? My views are stated 
there. However, we may tone down our conditions, but if even 
then they arc not accepted, we should refuse to form Ministries. 

‘ Fi* “Hindi s. Urdu”, 3-7-1937. 

* Mohammed Yunus, leader of the Indqieadent Muslim Party group in 
die Bihar Le|^ature. He formed the Government after die Congress Party 
had rejf^cted the Governor’s invitation. 

* Vuk pp. 261-?. 
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This is li^ firm opinion but it may be overhwked if the opinion 
and expi^iieace of the leaders of the six Fk ovinces* differ fiom mine. 
I Wpe you are welL 

^ Bkxttsff yraw 

Bakt 

From Hindi: C.W. 9680. Courtesy: Rajendim Prasad 


309. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Tithai., Bulsar, 
Jmt 7, 1937 

IIY DEAR REBEL, IDIOT AND WHAT NOT, 

Your letter of 3rd not traced. It has evidently miscarried. 
But yours of 4th gives an indication of what was in that of the 
3rd so far as the Sammelan is concerned. The matter is be- 
ing dealt with in Harijan.^ 

Am glad there is no oozing. You know now how sinful 
suppression is. If you had told me, the splinter would have 
been out in Segaon if it was there that it entet cd tlie toe, as it 
must have. Cali thou nothing mean or trifling! 

Do you know anything about two Englishmen stealthily re- 
moving the Congress flag flying over the Khadi Depot of Simla? 

Let us not anticipate my whereabouts when tlie Sammelan 
meets in Simla. You know that I shall want to come if 1 can. 

Did I tell you I have a very good Gujarati translation with 
notes o\ Japji together with the original text? It is a shame if 
there is no such thing in Hindi. But you won’t make a search 
now. The Gujarati translation meets my wants entirely. 

Love. 

Robber 

[PS.] 

Leave here 10th early morning, reach Wardha 11th about 
7 a.m. 

From the original: C.W. 3608. Courtesy: Amnt Kaur. Also G.N. 6417 


* Madras, the United Provinces, the Central IVovinces, Khar, Orissa and 
Bombay 


> VU$ pp. 294-5. 



310. LETTER TO S. AMSUJAMMAL 

jfutu 7, 1937 

CHI. AHBUJAM, 

You have kept me waiting for your reply. But better late 
than never. 

Yes, Gomati' may be helped from the Sabha, if she gives 
work to the Sabha, not otherwise. You should induce her to 
work. She can . . .* 

Kamala is in Rajkot. She seems to be happy, 

1 will inquire about the merits of translation of the Rama- 
yana. 

It will be nice also if there was a Hindi translation of 
Kamban’s Ramayana. I am told that it is a work of original 
beauty. . . .^ 

[PS.] 

Your letter is undated, . . incomplete. Your last . . .* 
unfinished. 

From the original: Ambujammal Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


311. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


June 7, 1937 

CHI. PRABHA, 

This time you made me wait long enough, but never mind. 
Pressure of work may cause such delay occasionally. If you get 
time, don’t forget to put in some reading. And you must not in 
any case neglect spinning. It is indeed very good that you are 
able to serve Father. How far is Sitab Diara from Srinagar? 
Isn’t it right on tlie banks of the Ganga? How is it hot even 
then? Wliy don’t you grow some greens and other 'Vegetables in 
the garden ? There must be some open land around the bungalow. 


tWife of Kishorelal Mashrimala 

3,^,^ & ’ The sbuice is damaged at these places. 
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Vafiiuinati is here. She will now go to Rajkot. Ba wiU 
stay w' Maroli at present. In Segaon, therefore, in addition U> 
those Hrho are already there, there will be ]fobu (Sharda), 
Kallepbach, Mehrtaj, Lali, Khan Saheb, Lila, Vijaya, Munnalal, 
Balvantsinlia and Anna. Nanavati of course is already tliore. 
We shall start from here at 3 in the morning of the 1 0th and 
shall reach Wardha at 7 a.m. on tlie 11th. 

Tithal is beautifully cool indeed. A cool and gentle breeze 
blows all the time. Most of us sleep in the open under the sky. 
There is no dew. If you could have come here, I would have 
helped you to increase your weight and the quantity of milk, too. 

I hope you are getting Harijanbandhu, etc. 

BltutHgs fram 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the CJujarati: C.N. 3501 


312. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Tithal, 
June S, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

The letter of 3rd came in today with that of 6th. Mahadev 
is inquiring. 

IVlira has Ijccn well and yet she gets fever now and then. 
She is ready to go to a hill station. I forget what you had said 
about her coming to you. My impression is that you iiad final* 
ly said ‘No’; she has an impression that you might have said 
‘Yes’. If you feel like taking her, you must sec Shummy and let 
him decide. She is an easy guest in a well-ordered home. But 
that is nothing. You must decide without the slightest reserve. 
Your ‘No’ won’t be misunderstood. 

You will sec what I have said* in Ifarijan. If that is not 
enough you will tell me. 

You may have political sense. I have none. But I claim 
the non-violent sense to wliich you from the camphorated* area 
must be, a stranger! My solution is in furtherance of non-vio- 
lence. That has been my policy and it has served me well. I 

* PresumaUy, about the Hindi Sabitya Samineian: vidi pp. 294-5. 

*Anmt Kaur explains: “Thu was a joke between him and me. 1 co me 
from Kapurthala and Gandhiji mamtained that kafur was a mimoiner for 
kt^ which means camphm.” 
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seem to possess the requmte acumea when 1 am assiduously ac- 
cused of lacking it. How else can they belittle my proposal?*' 
But am I not a free lance? Congress can repudiate the suggestion, 
refuse office altogether tar retrace its step and accept it uncondi- 
tionally. 

You should write to Vithaldas about the lace. It is made 
in Andhra. Send him specimens of what you would like. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

You may wire me about Mira at Wardha. 

From the origioahC.W. 3787. Oourtcsy: Amrit KAur. Also Gr.N. 6943 


313. LETTER TO ULAVATI ASAR 


June 8, 1937 

CHI. LILAVATI, 

I have your letter. You are worrying needlessly. It is 
your right to accept others’ service so long as you remain ill. 
To take tea is not such a great crime that you should leave the 
Ashram on that account. It is only for more important reasons 
that one should leave the Ashram. It would be a different thing, 
of course, if you yourself don’t like staying there. As long as 
you arc sincerely trying to observe the principal vows, there is 
no need at all for you to run away. 

^ Biasings from 

Bapu 

From a photoitat of the Giyarati: G.N. 9366. Alio C.W. 6614. Courtesy: 
lilavati Aur 


314. LETTER TO J. B. KRIPALANI 


TrrHAX, 

June 9, 1937 

SKAX. PRORSSOR, 

Sardar has handed me your letter of 31st ultimo fisr reply. 
1 entirely agree with you that the Gongreai has to think out 
a policy and give the lead on the repwted kidnappings. We 

* Ktttr ’’Interview to Tho Timu sflniUf\ pp. 261-S. 



nnist JiK of Se ture ibf tite facts and fherdEbre Itave aa imr 
fwtial ^qairy.- 'Ute, burden must be thro^ on the fVonliBr 
C!km|pr<i|iim of tracing and bringing back by suck Influence as 
they nii^ possess on tribesmen the kidnapped girb. If the 'Md' 
nappings are purely political, adiy do they kidnfp only f^b? 
If they aire instigated by the Govemment, we man have some 
proof fbr the statement. 

Whibt we may have resolutions on the Government Frontier 
policy we must ocpress our disapproval of the kidnappings and 
app^ to the tribesmen and enunciate our policy for the guidance 
of Congressmen generally and of Frontier Congressmen, in par- 
ticular.' 

raws. 

From a copy; PyareUl Papers. Oourteiy: Pyarelal. Alio File No. 3001/H/ 
36-37/IV4. Courtmy: Government of Maharaihtra 


315. LETTER TO KAmiLAL GAmHl 

Jmt 9, 1937 

CHI. KANTI, 

Though you didn’t get a first, you got very new it. Your 
preparation was very inadequate and hence I think that your 
achievement is creditable. 

Khushalbhai’s death was such as fully became him. He 
passed away with his'mind fixed on God till tlie end. Since today 
is the last day here, 1 will write no more. 

BUstmgs Jhm 
Bapu 

From a j^otostat of the Gidiuati: C.W. 7323. Oourteiy: Kantilal Caadhi 


316. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHNA CHAJ^DIWALA 

Jmt 9, 1937 

cm. BIigXRlSHNA, 

I have your letter, 'niere is no need to bother ' miKh 
about Giriraj.^ 

( A statemmt upas iinied by Jawaharlal Ndmi on June 22; «ub also 
“Lethx to Jawaharial Nehru”, 25^6-1937. 
irUt p. 268. 

6549 
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any mte to itay tlttfe lill the Googrea aeaaioii. 

^ ' Kudi^fnM: 

Baro 

• : . • 

From * photoitot of the Kindi: G»N« 2449 


317. SPEECH OJf COW-PROTECTIOM, TITHAD 

’ tBcfore June 10, 19371^ 

The {uty is that most of our cow-protection associations will 
keep cows and buffaloes both and try to run them and make 
them paying conceriis by selling buff^o’s milk. The cow, they 
think, is uneconomic, not knowing that if the cow was exclusively 
taken care of, and ^ attention concentrated on increasing: her 
yield of milk, in making her a goc^ breeder, and on malting use 
of every bit of her carcass after she is dead, she would be more 
than an economic proposition. If someone, could convince me that 
both the cow and the buffalo could be protected, without our 
having to feed on them or sla.ughtering them, 1 i^ould be only 
too willing to' include both in my sch'eme. The fact, however, 
is that the buffalo, apart from her milk, is an uneconomic 
animal. Except in a few wet regions of India the buffalo is use- 
less for agricultural purposes, and so we either starve or kill the 
male progeny. Some of the best known dairies priding them- 
selves on the wonderful milk-yield of their cows have been found 
to- be doing away with the male calves. We have to make them 
good milkers and good mothers of fine plough-bullocks. It is 
no use saying that thore is no demand for cow’s milk. If we re- 
fused to supply any other milk, and if we ensured a supply of 
the richest and purest and safest milk, everyone- would enlist 
himself as 9m regular customer. But the first thing is -to elimi- 
nate the buffalo. It is like the exclusive emphasis on khadi. 
You cannot promote khadi by dividing your attention between 
khadi and mill-cloth. But we' have not given the necessary at- 
tention to her feed and her upkeep. Show the best results and 
I tell you you will not have to comjdain of lack of patronage. 
Why is th«re-such a mad run on a certain company’s shares? 
Because people know that it is going to be a highly paying con- 
cern. If you could make people believe that yours also would 

* Hxis' u. extracted frcnn Mahadev Iknu^ *''Vye(Uy I'etter”. - 
' ^Gaadbiji kdt Udial for WanBia on jiune 1^0; iddt the two prececBog 
toana, abo ’’Letter to Amrit Kaur”, p. 285^ 



"v:'v ' ijfliit «I; 

lie a pa|pgr QoqBffierii, they 

to you. ||||aceiitrete On <uie. Teke « dty iil» Bcn^^ taiee a 
c«iisus oi|iiie children, enlist the names of peoyte who imQ ^ ^^1^ 
<»ily *oowi nalk tor their children, and make your dahy an 
exdusive^ Cow*s milk suffer Sor children. Ocm't you know 
how they popularize an article like tea? They distribute free 
padcets of they run free tea-houses. You can do likewise 
and po|nilarize cow’s milk. Your ambition should be to cater 
to the needs of the whole of Bombay. There is a demand fcr 
^w’s milk in a dty like Calcutta. The best Haryana breed are 
inqx>rted to Calcutta, but as soon as the cows go dry they go 
to the butcher. The result is that the Haryana cow is getting 
scarce in the Ptuijab. No, the cow need not go to the butcher 
at all. She will have more than paid for her upkeep for her 
dry years by her rich yield of milk and progeny, and after death, 
she would fetch the same value as she did when alive. The cow can 
either be protected by the State or by those who arc really reli- 
giously inclined. The State we may leave aside for the moment, it 
is the religiously inclined who should rise to the occasion and 
bring to bear knowledge and industry to the task. Humani- 
tarianism without knowledge is futile and may. even be harmful. 

Harijan, 19-6-1937 


318. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARI 

Waadha, 
Jme 11, 1937 

MY DEAR C. R., 

If the talk between us about Zetland and company had to 
be brought out there is nothing to be said against the presenta- 
tion of the manner of it. Of course, you should not mind what 
Rafi says. 1 do, however, feel that your position is different 
from mine. I can speak and write as an intermediary from a 
detached point of view; you could not do so. I can be repu- 
diated with safety; ,you cannot be. 

I had your letto' drawing my attention to a portion of 
Ghamshyamdas’s letter*. I had obsorved it before but it did not 

* la his letter dated May 26 to Mahadev Deiai, G. D« Bkla had wiittea: 
"Wule 1 admit that we can get a lot more in diamismi than la resigoatioa, 
Ifodthatevmdiaaiisialisaotaa interfereace-^coof thing. . . . SweryBaa says 
it will be a great mistake not to acc^ Minirtr y after Z ^ ^ sad ’ s ydt . . 



.raale aay a]|^^ mi. 0€ Wvb^ there J$ 6»m m 
me^, 0mm my ftaadpdnt it' if inrdievaiit. I 
firmn them bedpore I tihat «|pk af ii|h^ 

di^wntable. Thcrdore, fiir me acc^taace continues to be a 
iGital blunder till our condition) whatever it ‘may bC) is satisfi^ 
Hie iact, therefore) that my condition may dbmonstrably 
Wildish or meaningless does not affect my podtkm. 

What was this incident about asking for your ticket? 

What do you say to the latest from Zetland? ' 

I hope Inxmi is doing welL ■ 

Love. 

Bapu 

From M photottat: G.N. 2064 


5/P. LETTER TO H. RUMHAM BROWM 

June 11, 1937 

DEAR FRIEND, 

1 wish I could join you during the conference days. But 
you certainly have my good wishes. The success of your confer- 
ence means the success of peace and the establishment of a war- 
less because a hateless kingdom. 

Tours smcsrtly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

H. Runham Brown, 

11 Abbey Road 
EnHELD (MmDLESEX) 

Enoland 

From a copy: Pyardal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 


1 dtoNlbce still hold dm same opinkm that it wffi be a great mistake to break 
after XiOrd Zetland’s qpeedt wfakh in my opBUon me^ the poiat. . . • 1 
dihik it my chtty to say dus because pedu^ Bapu asAy reconsider w dtuation.” 



I 520. LETTER TO DA^flSL OUVSR 

' Jmt n, i957 

DEAR mteim, 

I thank you for your letter of the 20th May iMt. I have 
no. message to give except this that there is no deliverance fiir 
any people on this earth or for all the peo{de of this earth ex- 
cept through truth and non-violence in every %wilk of life arith- 
out any exceptions. And this is based on an unbroken eiqie- 
rience extending practically over half a century. 

# MW 

M. K. GAMDai 

Daniel Oliver, £sf^ 

Hammana 
Lebanon, Syria 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


321. LETTER TO ABBAS K. VARTEJt 

Seoaom, 

Jum //, 1937 


CHI. ABBAS, 

I got your letter. I am not happy that you had to leave 
Narandasbhai. But it is good that you have started working. 

Bkmi^ fim 
' Bato 

Frmn a j^otostat of the Gujarati: G.N. Ml 3 



322. lETTMR TO S. AMBUJAhiMAL 

Seoaon, 

[On or after] jtow 1957 

Om. AMBUJAIC, 

I got your letter and the fruit too. Sonw apples had been 
pilfered during trannt in ‘the railway. The basket dtould be 
packed properly. Next time you happen ' to send me friut do 
send sour limes. Good ones are not available here. ,The 
Wardha sunshine is hot and strong. ' 

I have already writtexi^ about Gomati. 

Bkssmgs from 
Bapu 

From a {Aotostat of the Hindi: C.W. 9610. Ck>urtesy; S. Ambiyammal. 
Alio Ambqjammal Papers. Qourtesy: Nehru Manorial Museum and Library 


323. NOTES 

Not a PoLmcAi. Organization 

As lovers of Hindi know the next session of the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan is to take place in Simla. A correspondent who is 
working in Simla writes to say that there is a suspicion that the 
Sammelan is a political organizatioii with anti-Muslim tenden- 
cies. Having been twice its President, 1 can unhesitatingly say 
that it is a purely non-political organization. It has Rajas and 
Maharajas as its panons. It has numerous non-Gongressmen 
who are identified with it. Rajas and Maharajas often attend 
the sessions. His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda has been 
one of its Presidents. So far as I know it has nO anti-Muslim 
tendencies. I could not have presided if 1 had suspect^ any. 
I hope by anti-Muslim is not meant anti-Urdu. Many- use anti- 
Urdu and anti-Muslim as synonymous terms. But that is a 
‘Superstition. Urdu is 'the common language of many Hindus 
and Musialmans in the Punjab, Delhi and ^uhmir. It is also 
significant that at the session of the Sammelan held in Indore 

\ * The original is danoaged and tbc date is illi^^fe. Gamihiji arrived ia 
Segaon on June U . 

m ''' ■: 



»n *|defeied Ifiadi to ni i c aa that language . which HifMhu 
North apoln: and wrote other in Itovanagari 
w .Pemin'eo^. I’ hope, therefore, that even if aati»MuShn 
has beenf isMd in the sense of anti-Urdu, the an ^rinfi to which 
my corre^ondent refers will be dispelled and Aat the work of 
prepara^s for the sessbn of the Hindi Sahitya Satnm«»i«in m 
be held in Simla will [H*oceed without any susmaon about its olnect 
or attitude. 

The SociAtBAiT 

* 

A friend who has had occasion to study the work of the 
Salvation Army sends me the following interesting note: 

Ihe Salvatim Army is essentially a rdigtous body with ^aggrentve 
evangelism* as its main characteristk. Tht social work the Army docs 
‘has from the first been regarded by the Army leaders as an organtaed 
warfare against social evils in order to clear the way for evmngdisa* 
tion.* This is from the Bncyclopmdia BriUtmka (14th edltiofi). It further 
says that ‘It was realized that the physical and the enviromiicntal 
condition of many of tl)e people, especially in great cities, made it ex* 
tremely difficult for them to apprehend the sptrtlual message whidi the 
Army had to deliver. Therefore various social activities arosCp diverse 
in character but all actuated by the same purpose*, and General 
Booth himself in one of his letters to his son has said that ‘the social 
work is the bait, but it is salvation that is the hook that lands the fidi«* 

The object and the work of this Mission according to its Founder 
b*toscek the conversion of the neglected crowds of people who are Itvtag 
without God and without hope, and to gather those so converted into 
.Christian Fellowship.* It is also sUtod in the SAfation Am^ Tnnr JMk 
for 1937 that ‘upon Salvationists cvorywhcrc was urged the importance of 
personal evangeUsm — ^that each one %vas re^oniible before God for the 
salvation .of others. Personal toucli, personal convenatioo, personal 
effort^ it was pointed out, was of paramount importance, nay, was the 
duty ofevery wearer of our uniform.^ Ihus ‘Every SokUer a 8oul*wiiuier* 
became and remains an inspiring slogan. 

Of couTK what is true of the Army is uiorc or less true of 
all r!br{«rian Missions. Their social work is undertaken 
ftw its ovm sake but as an aid to the salvatum of those who receive 
social service. The history of India would have been written 
differently if the Christians had conM to India to Uve their fiv« 
in our midst and permeate ours with thmr aroma if there was 
any. There would then have bmn mutual goodwill and utter 
abe^cp of suspicion. .Su* some of **lf ¥dlkt you say 



::296'^V woitia^,i»r-SiAHATicA' 

Iwd beU good with Jesuif thoro would hai^ booi no Oldbdaas.** . 
To onm^ in a cootrovet^ in whkih 1 

no dedre to engage. But 1 may be permitted to tay that Jem ^ 
pi'^hed not a new rdigioo but k new Hfe. He called men to 
repenttmce. It was he who said, “Not everyone that salth 
unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
.hut he ^t doeth the wUl of my Father which is in heaven.”^ 

ffarijan, 12 - 6-1937 

S24. HARIJANS 

* ♦ 

But at for Haryans themsdveB^ I certainly do not agree that they 
are stupid, or unintelligent, or lacking in reUgimis sense. They are not 
even unsophisticated. If we tried to use the high pressure methods of 
which you eiccuse tis, I assure you, we would get no results among 
them. To me they are just nice people very much like myself and my 
brothers and sisters and friends. To be sure, they are oppressed and 
illiterate, even unkempt, but they are thoughtful, spiritual-minded, 
generous, kindly; in character diey seem to me above, rather than 
below, the average of mankind. I like them better than sarnna ^ — 
but that is my bad taste, perhaps. 

Still, I caxinot figure out how ybu can live among them and hold 
such a superficial attitude towards them.- The only explanation that 
comes to my mind is that you either do not know them or you are in- 
sincere. The latter is unworthy of attention. But the former might be 
• true — ^for we sometimes know least those who live iir the same house 
with us. Haryans do have strong self-protective complex that is 
hard to get past, A reserve past which they will not readily let an out- 
sider come. They, may be in awe of your *Mahatmaship’ (as we 
all are, a little) or it may be because they think you are a reincarnation 
of Rama (as they do think). Maybe you begin by trying to ^uplift* them 
— -it 'seems to be against human nature to appreciate being ^uplifted*. 
Maybe you still unconsciously have a little ^high-caste* attitudc^mranifl 
Christians have that trouble sometimes. It may be your city outlook. 
Whatever it b, you are not seeing them as I see them. 

I admit I hav^ certain advantages. I tnyself am a village, so 
can enter into their life of farming, gardeningi^ raising chickens, pigs# 
goats, cows. As a nurse I could help them in sickness and teach them 
how to have better health. I was an ^untouchable* to miiariMi Hindus# 
as they were, and was glad to be allowed to get water out of a decent 



■AKifAMs ; '.20 

ntfier tiban tfte' tanls the lusd lbii«^^ 

* toured in dke vi&iges. So 1 waa*t an caitdikr to their Wk 
— ;foen a ‘visitor*. I was, as Urey laidt a *r<&tiveV one of them* 
•elso^ It naturally followed Uurt we would love and reqrect each 
that we would trust ea«4i other ^pirituaUy. Our ^wrltiial com* 
muafon was always on terms ot equality. I received as mudi ,&am 
them as I gave— maybe more. At least I can testify that some of the 
deqiest ^antual Uiinhing, the most exquisite q>iritaal attainment, that 1 
have ever known, I have seen in the soub of Depressed-CIaM Hindut 
—told I don’t mean exceptional, educated ones, 1 mtan illiterate vil- 
lagess. But would I have seen it if I had been haggling them to be* 
come Ohristians? I assure you 1 would not! 

Occasionally for information I asked one who was Uunutighly fami*' 
liar with Christian doctrine, what he thought of it, pro and con, and he 
answered me as readily and frankly as if I had asked lyhether to feed 
an ox oil cake or jowari and why. 

To be sure they talk politics and economics, but it is only the q>iri* 
tual interest that holds them till midnight, brings them back at dawn, 
and in the hot noonday with the plea, ‘If you knew how we svant 
~ to hear that God loves tis, you wouldn’t want to rest.’ 

If you cannot meet tliat need, you cannot hold the D^sressed 
, Classes — if you can meet it you will hold them. For that it wliat they 
are asking — yes, and Shudras, too, and even some merdiants and Brah* 
mins. 

This is an extract from a long letter* received from an Arne* 
rican mter who has lived for years in India as a Missionary. 1 
heartily endorse the last statement in the extract. Of course, 
if I cannot meet -their spiritual needs, 1 cannot hold the Hari* 
jans. But 1 am not so -stupid as to think that I' or any single 
person can supply the spiritual needs of his neighbour. Spiritual 
needs cannot be supplied through the intellect or through the 
stomach even as the needs of the body cannot be supplied through 
the spirit. One can paraphrase the famous saying of Jesus and 
say ‘Render unto the body that which is its, and unto the spirit 
that which is its.’ And the only way I can supply my neigh-- 
hour’s spiritual needs is by living the life of the spirit without even 
MTC-haf ^gi n g a word with him. The life of the spirit will translate 
itself into acts of love for my neighbour. Therefore I have not a 
shadow of doubt that Hinduism will (and rightly) lose Harijans 
if the ' 80*call^ caste Hindus will not love Harijans— «the out- 
catte Hindus-— even as themselves. If they will just ck> that 

‘Itti^y toGaiidlHji’sarticfe‘‘TlmCW’;i^ LXIV, pp. 440*1. 



1290 YHs d@4ucjM3XKi> woltxt tnr MMOJOUA ojanmk 

aa4 nothmg die, Hiadui«ii i| lafe and Are. Harjgam Mid tl&ey. 
If tliey vdll not, they and Hinduiim will nirdy jperiih. The |0* ^ 
called faigh-caite I^dui may spend millions ^ Harlans, hot 
if they 4^ not. do the one thing needful, i. e., regard die Hari- 
jans as their ^Miitual equals, the material aid will stink in their 
noMrils and will be and deserve to be thrown away as so much 
waste. ' 

But to admit that Harijans have the same spiritual need as 
the rest of us, is not to say'that they would 'understand the in- 
tellectual juresditatton of Christianity as much as I would, f(»‘ 
instance. I put them on the same level as my own ivife. Her 
spiritual needs are no less than mine, but she woqld no more 
understand the presentation of Christianity than any ordinary 
Harijan would. The reason is obvious. We came together prac- 
tically as children. My studies went on in spite of marriage. 
She never attended a 'school before marriage. 1 neglected her 
educational training. Presentation, with a view to conversion^ of a 
faith other than one’s own, can only necessarily be through an 
appeal to the intellect or the stomach or both. I do maintain 
in spite of the extract I have quoted that the vast mass of 
Harijans, and for that matter Indian humanity, cannot understand 
the presentation of Christianity, and that generally speaking their 
conversion wherever it has taken place has not been a spiritual act 
in any sense of the term. They are conversions for convenience. 
And I have had overwhelming corroboration of the truth during 
my frequent and extensive wanderings. 

The writer has no warrant for suggesting that. I do not kn^w 
or love Harijans sufEciently because I attribute to Harijans in- 
ability to receive Christian teachings. My attitude is not *superfi- 
cial’ as she will have it to be. Whatever it is, it is based on 
deep experience and observation dependent not on a day’s or even- 
a year’s contact, but on close contact for years with tens of thou- 
sands of India’s masses, not as a superior being but feeling as one 
of them. But she is wholly right when she says, ‘whatever it 
is, you are not seeing them as I see them.* They are my Idth 
and kin, breathing the same air, living' the same life, having the 
same faith, the same aspirations, and the same earth sustaining us 
m life as it wiU in death! And for her? 

12-6-1937 



||5. 

I (^dunend the foregoing reasoned and reAaonabte ttatement* 
to the aMmtion of the Tatas. A chain i» no strongcar than its 
weakot link. In spite of all its sanitary condition, if the Harijan 
quarters remain neglected, as they appear to be, Jamshedpur runs 
the risk of haA^g nasty eruptions of diseases born of insutitation. 
Plropcr .sanitation is impossible in hovels. To provide decent 
quarters for the most useful servants of society is the soundest 
investment in which there is always gain and never any loss. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the reform suggested by 
Vindhyeshwari Babu will be taken in hand without delay. 

Harijan, 12-6-1937 


326. LETTER TO RAMESHWARl NEHRU 

SaoAON, Wardha, 
Jttif 12, 1937 

DEAR SISTER, 

I have your letter. I- want to give you all the consolation I 
can. Do come over in July.* We both shall talk over the matter. 

BUstings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 7981. Also C.W. 3080. Oourtesy: 
Rameshwari Nehru 


* By V. P. Varina, not reproduced here 

d in the cnisiinal see m s to be faulty, and the sentence 

reads: **Do come over both of you in July, we shall talk over the matter.** 

299 



527 . 

June 12, 1937^ 

DBAR BROTHER ANAND, * 

Bstpvii hRs got your Rod VtdyR*i letters of June 9, 1937. HPor lack of 
time he could not write hiqudf. ^ 

He mys if you fed it unavoidable you can certainly write any particular 
part of yotu* letter in Englidi, but since you have started writing in Hinch 
you should continue it.. You should increase &e pract^e of Hindi. Even if 
you find it difficult io express any thoughts^ you should not care mudi. 
And as a last resort diere is^aiways the freedom to Write in E n gl ish. 

Now [BapujiJ will write only if there is anything to write about after 
getdng more news about Vidya. • 

Tours, 

Pyarelal 

From a microfilm of the Hindi. Courtesy: National Archives of India 
and Anand T. Hingorani 


328. SPEECH TO VILLAGERS, SEGAON^ 

‘ June 12, 1937 

You must know that this work is for your .own benefit, 
and not for the benefit of the malguzar. He had never even 

* This is extracted from ‘ ‘Weekly Letter” by Mahadev Desai, who had 
reported: “When I was there last Saturday I found him addressing a little 
meeting of the villagers. There were very few women, but there was a good 
attendance of men. The occasion was the making of a road through the 
village to Gandh\ji’a quarters, and meeting a road .that ran to Wardha. 
The Wardha road is being built at Jamnalalji’s cost. Ihe village road was 
proposed by the villagers themselves. They had given a ivritten undertaking 
signed by no less than 70 people, each of whom had agreed to bring cartloads 
of stone for three days, ffie other expenses to be met by Gandhiji, at whoM 
disposal Jamnalalji had placed all the profits accruing to him from the vil* 
lage, for the public go^ of the village* But when the work was achially 
begun the workers were hard pul to it In persuading die sigutories to keep 
dicir pledge. From 15 to 20 people had kept diar promise* The had 
not* But Gandhiji could not break his pledge* Ho saw the thing dU[Oii{^* He 

eiqplaint^ die whole rituat^ the villi^pcrs.** 



•: . p 

^tig}^^ tlu*. But you mil not Iciet^ your 
I liavoMiK to eaqprett my pain to you. You mult remembfir 
tl||| is a recurring ta^ Every year the road have 
to be rmieMml and stone moU have to be suj^ilibd by you. If 
you do TOt coopemte with me, all the labour that we have 
put in this year will be wasted. This year the prt^hi fiom 
the viQage have not been equal to the tasks we have under* 
taken, and it was never my purpose to draw upon Janmalalji*! 
other income the purposes of this village. I shall theretoe 
have to find the expense fiom the donations I receive fixr Segaon 
work. You will therefore understand the gravity of the breach cd 
promise. I therefore appeal to those of you who have not kept 
their promises to cart the stones to the other road. 1 sh*l l ask 
Janmalalji to pay fwr the stones and use the jM-oceeds for the 
welfore of Segaon. 

But I am told that you are indifferent to all that is happen- 
ing, that you do not care whether you have the road here or not. 
I ask you to put your heads together and decide whether you 
should co-operate with us or not. I do not refer to untouchability. 
There is no imtouchability involved in this work, nor in', the 
revival of your handicrafts. If you co-operate, I can assure 
you that your income will easily be doubled. Tlien there 
is the question of sanitation. I cannot make yoiur village neat 
and clean and sweet-smelling without your co-operation. We 
have engaged a scavenger here. We pay for his service, but it is 
for. you to keep, your streets and lanes clean. We have quanti- 
ties of human manure stored up here, but 1 am told that yoh 
would not give your carts on hire to cart this manure. Nowhere 
do we come across such apathy on the part of the people. 
Peasants everywhere in India and the world handle manure and 
turn it to good account.' 

Harijatf 19-6^937 


' Mahadev Deni had concluded the report: "The old Patel, the leader 
of the village, said that what Gandhiji had laid %ras all ri^t, and he was 
gnttefid «td happy that Gaadhtji was in their midst. But two thiagi diey 
eoiild not do. 'UntouchatMlity they could not poasibly give up and they 
not cut manure. In all other matten he would promise dieir 



329. USTTER TO MlRABEm " 

- ' SeOAON, WAKIWUk, 

Jm$ 13, 1937 

cm. MIXA, 

I hope you had no difficulty in reaching Dalhouae* and that 
you were met at the respective stations. How l wish you would 
be thorbu^ly restored and return with the body thoroughly re- 
newed. You won’t overstrain yourself in your anxiety to get 
well soon. 

No more today. 

Love. 

. Bapu 

From the original: O.W. 6380. Courtesy: Mifabdm. Also G.N. 9846 


. 330. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

SXOAON, 

JuM 13, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

Your letter. 

I have no doubt that the Harijan' zxticlc? will be copied else- 
where. It ought to give satisfaction. But as 1 have said, Tif] 
anything more is required, you will let me know. The Mus- 
lim distrust and consequent oppontion is difficult to remove. But 
if anyone can do it you are the person. You mtu/ therefore/ 
study the whole question so thoroughly as to be able to answer 
every otyection. Whatever you cannot answer, you will pass 
on to me and f shall deal with it. I am afraid this wiiting is 
tod faint to decipher. If it is, you will let me know. 1 would 
like you even to return the letter so that I can have the lesson 
imprinted on my memory. The ink ‘was too thick. I added 
water. It has sorved my purpose but I doubt if the writing won’t 
fride by the time this reaches you. 

^Mirabdm explains: “I had gone to Dalhotaae where Bapu had sent me 
on account of had heidih. I stayed at the house cf Dr. and Mrs. Dharmavir 
Uhdre Subhas Baba was also staying at that rime.” ^ 

»fS*pp.29V5. 



. -gl: . xj^ntR TO M. V. raobaVan ' idS ' 

We VOL yeiterda 3 r*, early morniiig, aad reached SefiCHii 
It is fairly hot here still. The rain is keefttog off. 

RoBm 

From dke criginal: C.W. S788. Oourtety: Amrit Kaur. Alw GJ^. 6944 

331. LETTER TO N. V. RAGHAYAN 

June 13, 1937 

* 

DEAR RAGHAVAN, 

You aie keeping me regularly posted with the doings of the 
Sabha. 1 have carefully read your letter to the members about 
the difficulty you are finding in coping with the responsibility that 
Rajagopalachari has thrust on you. Having put your hands 
to the plough, I would like you to hold on to it till ^ou find 
a firmer hand yourself. Rajagopalachsu-i when he mentioned your 
name was most enthusiastic about you and all I have since heard 
confirms what he told me. Is it not your experience that those 
who are most wanted for a particular cause have already several 
causes which they have to serve? Such is the paucity of true wor- 
kers all the world over. But it is much more felt in oUr coun- 
try. I, therefore, hope that you will not think of giving up 
what you have taken up without finding an efficient substitute. 

M. K. Gandhi 



Shri N. V. Raohavan 

Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha 

Madras 

From a copy: Pyardal Papers. CSourtesy: PyareUl 


‘ Evidettfly a slip} GandhSi reached Wardha on Juae II. 



SS2. TE3LEGRAMT0JAWAHARLAIJ(EHRV 

Wakdoagamj, 
Jmu 14, 1937 

Jawarawlal 

Gars Doctor Bidhan Roy 
Wellington Street . 

Calcutta 

I HOPE YOU INDU WELL. WITH WS3L ANO 

UAULANA DURING LAST WEEK •WEATHER COOLDIO. , LOVE. 

Bapu 

Gaadhi'Nchru Papers, 1937. Courtesy: Nefaru Memorial Museum and 
Library . ^ 


333, LETTER TO AMRJT KAUR 

June 14, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

Having just got your letter, this is just to tell you I under- 
stand and appreciate your ‘No’‘. 1 had expected it. Mica went 
yesterday to Dalhousie, having got Subhas’s wire. Why should 
you worry about explaining the ‘No’ to me?. Must every ‘yes’ 
and< every ‘no’ need explaining? Love that demands such ex- 
planations must be sorry stuff. Mine never is. It can stand 
many “no’s”so long as there is a ‘yes’ interspersed. 

No nonsense now. Time flies. 

Love. • ■ • ^ 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3609. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6418 


^ Regarding Miiabdui’s vmt; vidr p, 287. 

S04 - 



334. LBTTBR TO AMRIT KAUR 

SsOAON, Warzuia, 

Jme 14, 1937 

my DiBAR REBEL, 

Herewith Andrews's letter. Can’t cheer tliosc who %vou*t 
be cheered. I am positive that you have no cause to feel de- 
pressed. You will feel Repressed even when you do the right 
thing, if so doing you are likely to wound somebody’s susceptibility. 
How are you to cheer such stupid people? Arc they to be told 
to do the wrong thing in order to escape depression? Read 
Chapter 6 of the Gita or Japji. You will find in the latter many 
passages to dispel your depression which is a form of igno* 
ranee. 

I suppose Jawaharial wrote to me at the same time that he 
wrote to you. For in his letter to me also he alludes to his 
sore throat, etc. He is likely to be with me during the last 
week of the month. 

Love. 

Robber 

From the original: C.W. 3610. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6419 


335, LETTER TO G, RAMACHANDRAN 

June 14, 1937 

MY DEAR RAMACHANORAN, 

Nothing from you for a long time. Saraswati said the wea- 
ther was hot there. Is it cool enough for Amtul Salaam to come ? 
She is anxious to go there as soon as she can. 

How are you? What about . . How is Saraswati far- 
ing? 

Love. 

Bafu 

From a photostat: G.N. 6703 
^ScMiie words arc illegible in the source. 
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336. LBTTSR TO MAHADBV DESAJ 

Jme 14, 1937 

CHI. MAHADEV, 

Enclosed are a cheque for Rs. 90 and a bank note for Rs. 
100. Amtul Salaam says that with these sums, the amount in 
her name goes up to BLs. 690. If that is correct, Rs. 600 is to be 
kept as fixed deposit and Rs. 90 is to be credited to her account. 
Despatch the accompanying wire. You must have despatched 
the wire to Subhas. Send some envelopes. 

Bt$ssm§t Jhm 
Bapu 

From a photosUtt of the Gtyarati: S.N. '11522 


337. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


Jme 14, 1937 

CHI. PRABHA, 

Your letter of the 9th I got today, the 14th. I have al- 
ready witten to you. I have also noted down the date. I 
see that our letters have crossed. 

Yes, I arrived on the 11th. I had to stay for ten days more 
at Tithal. With me here are Amtul Salaam and Sharda. Ba 
and Kano are in Maroli. Kanu is in Rajkot. Take care of 
your health. 

You have to look after both the elders. Do the best you can. 
Do not lose courage. Goon doing what you can. 

It is good that Jayaprakash is profiting from his imfM-ison- 
ments. 

You must be reading a good deal about Shri Kallenbach 
who is here. You won’t be able to see him. I am afi-aid you 
will not be able to go to Ahmedabad now. Kanti has gone to 
Bangalore. He will study there. You iwobably get letters Scorn 
him. I will not write any more today. 

BUsiings from 
Bapu 

Frcnn a photosut of the Gujarati: G.N. 3491 
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338. LETTER TO SARASWATI 


Jwu 14, 1937 

CHI. SARAIWATI, 

I have your letter. 

Study hard] well. Spiiuung is a must for Paparanuna, 
too. You must ply the carding*bow. 

Blmmgt fiuh 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 6703. Abo U.VV. 4449. Couriety; 
Kantilal Gandhi 


339. LETTER TO MIRABEHJ^ 


June 15, 1937 

CHI. MIRA, 

I imagine your having just reached or just reaching Dal- 
housie*. Subhas. Babu has given ample instructions regarding 
the route, expenses and timings. It is a perfect letter. Raizada 
Hansraj wired offering to take you in. But 1 have wired, you 
would be with Subhas Babu. And with the latter you would 
get good medical aid. I shall expect a wire today from you. 

The heat is still oppressive here. I have dropped bread al- 
together. 

Here is Rajkumari’s letter.^ 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: G.W. 6381. Oourtesy: Mirabehn. Abo G.N. 9847 


* VUi p. 302. 
^ FMr p. 304. 
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340. LETTER TO MAJfUBSmt S. MASHRUWALA 

Skoaoh, Wari«a, 

Jme IS, 1937 

CHI. MANHOl, 

You leem to be a tyrant. Is it that I am sapposed to have 
written only if the letter carries your address and is written 
with my own hand? It was good, however, that you under- 
stood my meaning. Surendra met me in Bardoli a^d, therefore, 
I could have a long talk with him. I explained my meaning to 
him also. 

I hope you keep fine health. Do you study? Let me 
know your daily programme. 

Amtul Salaam is here. Mirabehn has gone to a hilLstation 
because of her illness. Ba and Kano are still in Maroli. 

Khan Saheb is expected the day after tomorrow. Mehr- 
taj and Lali also will be coming. 

Bltssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: O.AV. 1568. Courtesy: Manubehn S. 
Mashruwala 


34L LETTER TO KAMTILAL GANDHI 

Jme 15, 1937 

CHI. KANTI, 

. I got your letter just now. The description of the lady is 
interesting. Amtul Salaam is sitting beside me, fan in hand, 
while I am writing this. Mirabehn has gone to Dalhousie Hill 
in the Punjab. She couldn’t get rid of her fever. 

Your asking for exemption from fees does not seem proper. 
It was not proper either, that the lawyer should have been fined. 
If you can carry on without staying in a hostel, it would be worth 
while to save that expense. I had understood fi'om what you 
said that you would stay with Ramji and thus save boarding and 
lod^g expenses. If, however, you think that staying in a 
hostel will be of great benefit to you, never mind the expense. 

SOB 
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You giv^ De^^u ail the detaili. You cannot by 

any tweaiiillte put in the categwy of the poor. Only thoae who 
have ncmo^ support them can be called pocn-. How much was 
the lawyer fined? 

Take care of your health. Even when you don’t get time 
to write, you should drop a postcard at least once in a week. 
But if you can write a letter as long as 50 postcards every week, 
then that is what you should do. Because of the rains the 
sultriness persists. 

yr«M 

Bap« 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 7322. Courtety: Kajitilal Gandhi 


342, LETTER TO KA^W GAmHI 

Jwu 15, 1937 


CHI. KANASYO, 

I got your letter written during the journey. 1 understand 
the state of your mind. I am not going to bind you in any 
way. You may think over the matter afresh and do as you 
think proper. 

Bhansalibhai* has resumed coming here Irom yrslcvday. He 
has resumed taking milk since yesterday. Walking does not 
tire him. The wound has not yet completely healed. Mirabehn 
left yesterday for a hill-station. 

I got Narandas’s letter. 

Bkssingt frM> 

Bapu 


From a microlUm of th« Giyarati: M.M.U./II 


343. lETTER TO J4ATHUBHAI N. BARER H 

Jim 15, 1937 


BHAI MATHUBHAI, 

The period otvanapravtsh will last up to 58.* In ^esc many 
years you can do a lot. When a man enters the foren he is 
b^d to make friends with trees, leaves, birds and animals. He 


t Jaikriduia Bhansali 
^Vhbp. 242. 
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would sttain feurleimeH, be acquainted with Nature, would live 
in die midst of men ai^ animals and know uHbat man’s ]da£e 
in the world is and, by the time he emerges from the forest, 
would have gathered such knowledge which would be helpful 
to himself and which would enaUe him to giade his neighbours. 
We have to a-eate such a forest in our heart. If physical desires 
lose their keenness and we become inward-looking, we shall 
have gained much. 

You have done a bit of research to discover my mistake. I 
have also had letters *from four or five other Gujarati friends 
from the South in that regard. Indu stayed for quite some time 
with mej and we talked at length on many things. He is sdU a 
child. He is not yet aware of his resend bilities. But he does 
have some good qualities. He has great regard for Kanti. He 
wishes to share in lightening the burden that has fallen on you. 
Hence I hope that he will do something. Now he will be staying 
under the direct care of Kanti. Everything, therefore, will be well. 

Bkssings from 

' Bapu 


From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 62M 


344. LETTER TO JETHALAL G. SAMP AT 


Segaon, 
June 16, 1937 

BHAI JETHALAL, 

I have your letter. Now observe the 30th July but instead 
of the 30th you can observe the 31st because July has thirty-one 
days. Do send the book to Vinoba. I suppose the Mobile 
Weavn^f School of Travancore must be mentioned only in the 
pages of his book; I somehow could find no trace of it there. 
There is no explanation for my going to Gujarat. Of course, I 
was expected to go there for two or three days to in^ct the 
site for the Congress. But then I also have no reason for not go- 
ing either. I may say that Sardar’s keen insistence dragged me. 
But this is no real d^ence. If Sardar’s innstence can persuade 
me to do something wrong, his other importunities may persuade 
me to commit greater wrongs. In spite of knowing all this I 
could not withstand his insistence. 

.Now about cow’s ghee. I charge Rs. 3 per seer or even 
two ^ I charge according to the cost. I am able 
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to get diieMch bediuie there are people like Janmaklji ttul I 
am able tt^inast on their using cow’s ghee {srepared in Wardha. 
But 1 ihi^ not be aUe to carry on this Rt. 3 per seer busbess 
for long. Your ghee of course cannot be sold even free of cost 
because we cannot accept an agency for buffalo’s ghee. More- 
over your ghee is adulterated. It is my firm belief that this 
business yours is wrong. As you do not abide by the regula- 
tions of the Goseva Sangh, you do not get any help from them 
and therefiH*e make adulterated ghee at home. Naturally it 
fetches lower price in the market. Nowadays ghee made out 
of pure buffalo’s nplk fetches a good price in the market. Ghee made 
from pure cow’s milk fetches a lower price. So if at the moment 
you make no distinction between the cow and the buffalo, you 
should engage yourself in making ghee only out of buffalo’s milk. 
You will surely succeed in it. I can understand that it will not 
give you mental satisfaction. But if you derive any mental satis- 
faction from mixing cow’s milk with buffalo’s, it is a false satisfac- 
tion. Hence it is my sincere advice tliat you should either make 
ghee out of pure cow’s milk and sell it at the normal rate or, 
failing that, find some other occupation which would be bene- 
ficial to the villages. Obtain from the public whatever cannot 
be met by the income from the business. 

But this after all is my opinion. There is no absolute rule 
that you have to follow my advice in such matters. Of course 
I would never insist. So think over my argument and do only 
what you think' proper. Kishorelalbhai will of course read this, 
and, if posable, Vinoba, too. I shall try to send their opinions 
along with this. 

BUssings Jhm 

Bapu 

From the Gv^arati original: G.W. 9862. Courtesy: Narayan J. Sampai 


345. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

June 17, 1937 

CHI. MUtA, 

I had your letter yesterday. Third-class travelling is safe 
only with me. However, it is well that you reached Dalhousic* safely. 
Today’s post might bring another letter from you though there is 
not much chance. I hope you have all my letters. Only yesterday 

‘The source has “Delhi”, evidently a sUp. 
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% 

I could fend you asiytluiig. Dr. Diuurmsvir’f iwire «ale 
arrival was duly received. I am nire yon will be reftored there. 

No rain here yet. The first cool night was experienced last'^ 
night. It has bedome^sultry again during the day. 

Kallenbach is sdll on q>are diet. He has added a iAasi- 
khas and 8 os. of dahi to his mangoes. * 
have. 

Bapu 

Fr<mi the <M:iginal: C.W. 6382. Courtety; Minbdm. Abo G.N. 9648 


346. A LETTER 

Maoanwaoi, Wardha, 
Jwif 17, 1937 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I welcome your letter. I must admit that the decision, aftei 
meeting in Delhi and thereafter, I had forgotten. But the re- 
collection does not affect what 1 said' at Hudli. My charge was 
against those who had come to induce me to preside at the meet- 
ing in Belgaum. I was most disinclined knowing well that my 
programme would not be popular nor my method of work. But 
Gangadharrao whom I knew very well bore down my opposition 
and assured me that Mr. Ghikodi and others would whole-hearted- 
ly work out the scheme. Gangadharrao himself admits that he 
failed. He could not even personally confine himself to cow’s 
milk, nor Mr. Ghikodi who was to be active worker in the move- 
ment. As 1 Said the collapse of the resolution of the Big body was 
tragic, through no fault of anybody. But my fault was in not 
sufficiently realizing that my method of working out the cow- 
protection programme would not be popular and that I would 
have to show results by experimenting. That experiment is still 
going on. Tanning at Ahmedabad did not succeed, because the 
so-called experts were not really experts. But as it always exis- 
ted in my imagination it has taken shape in Wardha and Bengal. 
In Wardha the experiment is being conducted under my direct 
supervision and in Bengal under the supervision of one of my col- 
leagues, I can still show no striking results because the ex- 
periment is novel and difficult. This programme is not any part 
of the village movement, although it can be. It is being worked 
out independently as part of the scheme not of village improve- 
ment but of cow-protection. My point remains that those who 

Vfdt pp. 137-8. 
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invited md|bi Belgaum to take up the cow-protecdon work were 
previoualyte that field and should not have g^ven it up because 
1 fiuled or seemed to fail. 

From a copy: Pyarelal Paper*. Oourtety; Pyarolal 


347. LETTER TO KAMU GAMDHI 


JuM 17, 1937 

cm. KANAIYO, 

It seems you have taken the account book [by mistake]. I 
suppose the information as to the amounts given by different 
people will be there in that book. If so, please send the book 
to Mahadev by registered post. Or send a note showing the 
amounts credited into the accounts of the persons concerned. 

BUstmgt from 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

How is the heat there? It is quite liot over here. 

From a microfilm of the Gujaratf: M.M.L’./II 


348. LETTER TO VASUMATI PA.\DIT 

[June 17, 1937]' 

CHI. VASUMATI, 

You must have reached there. Let me sec noW, how you 
build up your health. 

BUsiingt Jfum 

Bapu 

From a miorofilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./il 


^ In di* louroe this letter appeal* below "letter to Kanu Gandhi", the 
preceding item. 



349. LETTER TO TULSI MAHER 


Sboaon, 

June 17, 1937 

GHI. TULSI MAHER, 

I have your letter. What a life! But I have nothiog to 
say as long as you derive satisfaction by living there. Write to 
me whenever you find an opportunity. Give me an account 
of your activity. 

Shssmgt Jrom 

Bapu 

From a {lAotoBtat of the Hindi: G.N. 6551 


350. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Wardha, 

June 18, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

I have not kept you without letter two days running. 
Siometimes I have written two days running. As you must have 
seen I have declined to make any statement on the office issue. 
The Times' of India interview* was exhaustive and the last word 
so far as I am concerned. Now the Working Committee has to 
have its say. 

Yom Hindi writing is getting scarce. But I 4on’t grumble. 
You have your hands more than full. I therefore satisfy my- 
self wdth what I get. 

Khan Saheb, Mehr[taj] and Lali came in yesterday.^ 

Robber 

[PS.] 

Still steaming. 

Love. 

From the original: C.W. 3789. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6945 

* Vide pp. 261-3. 

* In "Letter to Mirabdm", p. 321 , however, Gandhiji says that they 
came on die I9th. Vide also the Sowing item. 
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351. LETTER TO JAMJXALAL BAJAJ 


Jwu 18 , m? 

CHI. JAMNALAL, 

If KJiaa Sahcb is willing he may, of course, go. Send a 
telegram to Biyani* saying that he should not force Khan Saheb 
to make any speech. If he goes, what about Mchrtaj and LaU ? 
They were to arrive here tomorrow? 

It is good that Kamal h^ reached titere. 

Bhssingt fimn 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2986 


352. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

June 18, 1937 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

It is surprising that you do not notice the unity of thought 
between my current writings and what I wrote in Anasaktiyoga^. 
We creatiu'es are not all dkarmaja progeny, but kamaja. Let us 
suppose that a man in full control of his passion desires progeny 
and a suitable mate, too, who desires progeny only from him 
and is not moved by passion. Their son would bt; dkarmaja. But 
this does not imply that none among their ancestors were kamaja.* 
Thus what I mean is that though we are full of imperfections we 
should make an effort at any rate to rid ourselves of them. 

I cannot say from personal experience whether it is possible 
or not to procreate dkarmaja offspring but I do hold that the 
remark in the Adiparoa of Mahabharata regarding Vyasji stems 
from experience.* It is possible that it is only a poetic fancy 

* Brijlal Biyani, President, Vidarbha Congrew Committee; vide also 
“Letter to Jamaaial Bajaj”, p. 322. 

Vol. XLI, pp. 90-101. 

3 The sentence is obscure in the Hindi text and Gandhiji replaced it by 
another sentence in the letter dated July 2. 

*Fidf p. no. 
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and not an actual eacpoiotce. But this tabes away nothing 
from my argument because if a muple come together not moved 
by passion but only for the sake of progeny, their imftiaa* 
ehmya is in no way lessened. But there can be only one sm^ 
offspring of this l^d. This is a description of the ideal state. 
And we must try to reach it to the extent we can. 

^OCTeation is no obligatwy duty, but the desire for it is no 
sin either. Thus marriage is impermisable one who has no 
wish for i»'ogeny, i. e., satisfaction of passion should never be 
the ground for marriage. Married people should follow then- 
duty keeping this ideal in view. 

Write to me when all your e^^ts for securing a job have 
failed. Please bear in mind that I have no idea' what re- 
sources I may have then. And in case you have to come here you 
should settle down contentedly because you should not limit 
your services on the basis of the amount of salary you may get. 

Bhssmgs frm 

Bapu 

From a {^otostat of the Hindi; G.N. 4282 


353. HOW THEY CONVERT 

Thakkar Bapa had his attention drawn to the so-called 
conversion to Christianity in Shahabad District. He thereupon 
called for a report on the statements made to him. The fol- 
lowing is the report^ made by the local Harijan Sevak Sangh: 

In the district of Shahabad, about 40 yean ago, a Methodist Epis- 
copal Ohristian Mission was established at Arrah. Through its efforts 
a large number of Harijans, numbering about three thousand, were con- 
verted to Christianity up to the year 1 931 . . . . Laut year a Roman 
Catholic Mission appeared on the scene. Since then, the activities of 
both the Missions have increased. . . . Enquiry has revealed that 
they have been successful in getting some new Christian converts from 
the Rabidas (Ghamar) community amongst whom their activities are 
mainly confined. Roughly their method of work may be described 
as follows: 

After having visited the village and created familiarity with the 
Harqaas they at once start a sdiool and put it in charge of a~ Harijan 
teacher who eidier himself is an influential man or rdated to such a 

*Only excerpts are reproduced here. 
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one. come to ieern that mme tenawn w actual Htifa- 

tion Mr aiMnS on between the Haryana and other villagert diey at 
once dphe Ae opportunity to uke up Ae aide of Ae poor Har^ 
and htip Aem with money and advice. They are Au» hailed as 
saviouvi and ccmversiofi follows as if to repay the obligattoo. 

Ai their work is scattered throughout the thana in live remotest villages, 
the preMnt enquiry could not be exliaustive. . . . The one remark- 
able feature of these recent conversiems is that they take sa mas^. 

Whenever a vlUage Harijan leader accepts the new faith almost all be- 
longing to his clan follow him. ... In all cases of conversions new or 
old, not a single instance can be found in which the acceptance of the 
new faith was due to any religious conviction. . . . llic reasons, there- 
fore, of conversions may be roughly described as economic or socio- 
economic. Generally, the Harijans have to submit to a numbet of 
uqjust exactions and to suffer from humiliating treatment whicJi are now 
reseated by them. . . . Those of the new and the old who are still 
continuing as nominal Christians arc willing to return to Hinduism if 
their grievances arc removed. Their grievances as disclosed duruig the 
enquiry are briefly indicated below: ^ 

-I . They are forced to labour for their maliks and other caste Hin- 
dus of their villages at about half or even less wages than they would 
get for the same kind of labour in other villages. 

2 . They are (breed to labour for their maliks and other caste-Hindu 
vilUegers on occasions of marriages and deaths in tlirir families on al- 
most no wages. 

They arc charged six annas per year per family as mutharja 
(house rent). 

4. They have to pay Re. 1 , Rs, 2 and Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 for the hide 
of every dead cow, bullock or buffalo respectively to their owners if they 
fail to deliver a corresponding number of pairs of shoes to ilicm. 

5. Their wives are paid only four annas for a male or two armas 
for a female child born in the house of the caste- Hindu vilUgers where 
they have to work as midwives during confinement, and even these j>ay- 
meaU are not regularly made. 

6. They arc forced to work for their maliks and caste-Hindu villa- 
gers even at the sacrifice of their own agricultural needs oi when thev 
are ill or engaged in their social or religious functions. 

7. The levy of Ac Aowkidari Ux on them is Renerally 

excessive. 

8. They are not allowed to draw water from wells used by caste 
HinAo. 

9. ‘fhey are not allowed to enter temples nor are Brahmin 
priests ayailalile to recite religious kathas at Aeir houses. 
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If what if said in the report about the converaoms be true, 
it is from my standpoint reprehennble. Such superfidal conver- 
skms can only give rise to susiHcion and strife. Butifa missionaTy 
body or individuab choose to follow the methods described in 
the report, nothing can be done to prevent them.. It is therefore 
much more profitable to turn the searchlight inward and to dis> 
cover otn own (fefects. Fortunately the report enables us to do 
so. Nine causes are enumerated to show why Harijans are in- 
duced to leave the Hindu fold. Seven are purely economic, 
one is social, and one is purely religious. Thus they are reduced 
economically, degraded socially and boycotted from religious 
participation. The wonder is not that they leave Hinduism; 
the wonder is that they have not done so for so long and that 
so few leave their ancestral faith even when they do. The 
moral is obvious. Let us make every discovery, such as the 
one made in Shahabad, an occasion for greater self-purification, 
greater dedication ' to the Harijan cause, greater identification 
with the Harijans. It should result in the local Sangh collecting 
more workers than it has for doing on the one hand service 
among the Harijans and on the other propaganda among the 
so-called caste Hindus, not in the shape of reviling them but 
showing them that religion does not warrant the treatment that 
is meted out to Harijan's by them. 

Harijan, 19-6-1937 


354. KHADI AT HARIPURA 

Sjt. Dastane is anxious that something striking should hap- 
pen at Haripura so as to make khadi much more popular than 
it it. There are other workers who no doubt anticipate great things 
from Haripura about khadi. Bardoli’s promise to be wholly self- 
sustained about khadi made in 1921 still remains unredeemed. 
Painful to tell, Bardoli like' other places falls back on Wardha for 
its cheap and well-coloured khadi. The khadi method excludes 
concentration. Wardha is in no need of oOtnde patronage. And 
if it began to rely on it, it would harm itself and khadi in the 
long run. The secret of success in khadi is for each taluk or 
at ^st district to produce and use its own khadi. 

But Sjt. Dastane says, though the Working CSommittee has 
reemphasized the fourfold programme of 1920, there is hardly an 
M.L.A.^who talks about it to his constituency. And if the 
hhadi-lovers, too, do not show application or miginality, khadi 
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hasa poor fiiaiioe of booming universal. There it force in what 
Sjt. Datunai says. But things are not quite as bad as he perhaps 
i ma g ine s. In N^vwdi, Vlnoba^ is practically concentrating -the 
wdiole of his attention on khadi. He is tnaHng expivinientt to 
see vdicther the minimum of three annas per day of eight hours 
fiMT sfMnnei* is an eaaly realizaUe proposition. It bids fair to 
succeed. There is a boy 16 years old who is a villager of quite 
the ordinary type. He is earning four annas per day. If the 
average villager has a sufficient ocular demonttration of the posn- 
biUty of earning three annas per day. and if he or she knows 
that there is an organization that will take in all the standard yarn 
that can be produced, thwe will be a spontaneous response. Now 
this kind of very solid work does not admit of haste or a spec- 
tacular display. Then thare is one great difficulty in the way. 
The spinners, weavers and other artisans engaged in khadi pro- 
duction are expected to use khadi for their own wear. This means 
popular education in the economics of khadi, a change in the 
mentality of the poor artisans who do not know anything of why 
they are so helpless and poor and still less of how they can 
help themselves to get rid of their ignorance and poverty. The 
spread of such education means again a large number of workers 
possessing love of khadi and an adequate knowledge of the eco- 
nomics and the technique of khadi. 

Thus there are very natural difficulties to be overcome in 
the attempt to make khadi universal. Let Sjt. Dastane and 
others who feel like him about khadi make a deep study of the 
science and make their own experiments if they have any ori- 
ginal contribution to make or pursue the beaten track and give 
to the work their exclusive attention. 

Hanjan, 19-6-1937 

355. MAjrS imUMANlTT 

Not many people know what is phooka. Still fewer know that 
there is an association in Calcutta called the Anti-phooka Associa- 
tion. Its patrons are Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijoy Ghand Mahatab 
Bahadur and Justice Sir L. W. J. Costello, Its president is Shri 
Ramkumar Bangar. The office is at 65 Pathuriaghata Street. 
The Secretary thus describes the process of phooka: 

I have to inform you that the atrocities ot pheoka are perpetrated 
on each miM. animal twice daily. The four legs of the animal are 
tied to strong posts and two men hold the aounal so ti^dy that 
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idle etmiot nteke any movemett of her liiid» whatioever. A fauddw 
rod or p^, 22 mcha long tad 8 bches ia dicumferCBOe, it dicn lor* 
dbly pmhed into the geoerative organ of the animal, and dicn one 
man bcghu to blow air into the utcrui, cauiing it to be fidly dif- 
tended thereby. Hiif inflammation carnet exbra pcetnue on the glands 
which hdpi the ntilknian to cntract the but drop at milk. '|he mUk- 
ing alto it indescribably cruel, and it it continued to the great pain of 
the animkl tiU blood comet out of tite uddo:. Sometimes a few drqn 
of thd blood get mixed up witii the mUk. Unable to make any movementt, 
the animal silently bears this inhuman torture mid her great pain itmani* 
fetted only by the copiout p e mppa tiqb and tears tiiat flow down her 
body and cheeb. This is repeated tNlttdaUy and the animal invari« 
ably swoons after each cqieration. 

It is difficult to conceive anything more torturing or revolting 
than the process described by the Secretary. From the procee- 
dings of a meeting of the Association it appears that the practice 
results in the sterility of the cows and she-buffaloes subjected to the 
torture. They are therefore transferred to butchers after they 
cease to yield milk even in spite of pkooka. 

The Association undertakes the prosecution of the torturers. 
It engages plain-clothes detectives to discover the culprits. The 
activity of the Association is good as far as it goes. But it does 
not appear to me to go far enough. Punishment of a few crimi- 
nals won’t stop the inhumanity. It is necessary to carry on pro- 
paganda among the oifendo'S and educate them to understand 
the evils of the system. Of course the surest way of dealing with 
the evil is for the Corporation to take charge of the. whole of the 
milk supply of Calcutta and change the gwalas into its paid ser- 
vsmts. They would then not be open to temptation as they are 
now. They will be under sanitary supervision. Milking will be 
done imder proper control. The citizens will have a guarantee of 
having pure milk for their money. And there is not the slightest 
reason why the milk supply department should not be self-support- 
ing. The citizens will gladly pay an extra pie, if an increase in 
the selling price becomes necessary. Of course the milk 8up{dyhas 
to become a monopoly of a municipality undertaking the enter- 
prise, even as the postal stamp is a monopoly of the State. 

Harijan, IS-S-IQS? 



356. LETTER TO MlRABEHJt 


Jwu 19, m? 

cm. MIRA^ 

Yom le^ has just I hope the mountain air will set 

you iifl^t. Here IS note for Dr. Dharmavir. My love to Subhas 
Babu to whom I have ao time to write separately^ 

You will be grieved to know that yesterday the rain set In 
but destroyed the earth-work near the creek bridge, nearly destroy- 
ed the houses on cither side. If the rain had continued for five 
minutes longer the houses would have gone. Now I am considering 
what to do. ^ 

Khan ^aheb and Mehrtaj came in today.* 

No more time to say more. 

Bapu 

From the original; C.W. 6383. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Also G.N. 9849 


357. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

June 19, 1937 

BHAI VAIXABHBHAI, 

It was good that the thorn^ came out. The case is exactly 
like what had happened to Rajkumari.^ When the doctors were 
at their wit’s end, Nature became a doctor. I read about the 
Bharuch affair. Such falsehoods will go on. What other attitude 
could you have adopted towards a worker like Dinkarrai*? I 
can now attend the Working Committee meeting only between 
the 26th and the 29th. That is sufficient time. There is no 
doubt that the earlier the committee meets the better. 

* Fidb also p. 314. 

^ Aflcofdu^ to the source, VallabhMiai Patel had suffered for a fortni^t 
from a foom whlA had pierced his foot while he was taking a stroll with 
Gandh^ on Hthal seaside. 

3 Pi* pp. 263-4. 

^Dinkar^ Desai, President of Bharuch Munic^tality, whose sanitary 
workers had gooe on strike; tide p. 57. 
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31^ cotxKcrimo wouj dr iiAH^ 

KMiorelal keeps indif^ent health aad so has itf>t been aUe 
to come and meet me. I had called on him for a few minims on 
the day of my arrival. He was to come to Segaon but has not 
been able to do so dwing to his illness. 

I hope you are keeping well otherwise. 

Biasings Jrm 
Bapo 

Sakoar Va^i.abhbhai Patel 

POKUSHOTTAM BUILDINO. 

Opposite Opera House 
New ^ebns Road 

Bombay 4 . 

[From Gujarati] 

BttPuna Patro-2: Sardar VaUabhbhttme, p. 2pl 


358. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

June 19, 1937 

gni. jamnalal, 

Despatch this wire; “Khan Saheb not enthusiastic on his own. 
If need his presence urgent come and discuss with him. 
Gandhi.”* 

Send this reply if it seems proper to you. I do not wish 
to send it as an order. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a ]Aotostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2987 


359. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 

June 20, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

Your two letters before me. There is nothing wrong with 
the village ink. The wrong is with me. I am too lazy to 
attend to the laws governing the use of village ink. I won’t 
shake off my laziness by reverting to |he use of the l^y city ink. 

* This telegram is in English. It was meant for Brulal Kyani. Vide ^ 
p. SIS. 
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I aa do »o,Jrever, by persisting in the use of village ink and 
by people hks; you pulling me up wl>cn my letters are too faint 
to be deaphepod. 

b&a is 'bappy in Dalhousie. She is charmed with the 
eternal snowt which she sees daily. And Dr. Dharmavir and 
Subhas are very attentive to her. And you are right when you 
say she won’t feel too crowded there. You should write to her 

It is good news you give me of some of the Harijan hovels 
being destroyed and new houses being built for them.* 

Most probably the Working Committee will meet here next 
week. There is no question this time of going to Allahabad. 

Who recommended the three pamphlets? Do you know any- 
thing of them? You should plead for me with those who would 
want me to read books. No time. 

Love. 

Robber 

From the original; C.W. 6311. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6420 


360. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPa 

Jme 20, 1937 

MY DEAR KUMARAPPA, 

Here is Vasta’s letter to you and mine to him. I hope you 
have sent him the things he has asked for. Please post my letter 
with yours which I expect you are writing. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 10118 


* Probably as a result of the addressee’s representation to the municipal 
authorities; nidi p. 193. 



m. LStTER TO BmRAMJI KHAMBHATTA \ 

Jme 20, 1937 

BBAI XMAMBHATTA, 

At long last I received your diary. Ailments that cannot be 
cured by any remedies have got to be endured, amd God has 
given you suificimit strength for that. * 

Bkssings to you both Jhm 
Bapv 

Smu Beh&am Khambhatta 
Bslvbobre Court 
Gkurghoate Railway Station 
Fort, Bombay 

Fr6m a photoiUt of the Gujarati: G.N. 6613. Alao C.W. 4404. Courtesy: 
Tdunina KhamUiatta 


362. LETTER TO KALTAJQI V. MEHTA 

June 20, 1937 

BHAI KALYANJI, 

I got your letter. If possible take *Ba to Manilal once. 
If possible try and make Kanam spin on the kJdi regularly. 
He had started that here. But the practice was” given up later. 

BUtsings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 2714 


363. LETTER TO AMRIT KAVR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

June 21, 1937 

MY DEAR REB^, 

So you have fairly won your victory. But you will have to 
pursue the matter to the end, lest the Munidpality goes to sleep.' 

‘W*p.'323. 
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■ ;*UTm TO KQUBBHN ^ 

Y 9 u are Stdto ou^t aot to leave Oalhousie ia 

a hunry. thould be thoroughly restored fi>r the task in 
front hina.,!^ I ant sorry I fitrgot to tell you that Tansnalayi 
came in here ^ 6th and will be with the exception of -three or 
four days wheii he has tn go to Calcutta for his son’s marriage in 
Calcutta. He g^s on 29th. 

You should write to Mira when you get two minutes. 

Why wwt’t you consult Menchen or Menkel' about your 
food? You Dw^ get rid of your indigestion. I can’t guide you 
much from a distance. Therefore you need some local a—itanro 
for the (M-oper selection of your menu. 

The Working Committee meets on 4th or 5th July in War- 
dha. It must decide the office issue finally. 

l^ve. 

Robbbr 

Prom the original: C.W. 3790. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6946 


364. LETTER TO MIRABBHN 

Junt 21, 1937 

CHI. MIRA, 

I have just had your second letter from Dalhousie. I had not 
expected any magical performance in Dalhousie. But you will 
recover there completely by patience. Do not insist on your way 
if doctor advises otherwise, of course barring vows. But there arc 
no vows except the abstention from meats and wines. 

No rain here to speak of. The weather has cooled a bit. 
Ba is expected to return by 24th. Khan Saheb and Mehrtaj are 
flourishing. KaUenbach must take the steamer on 7th JiJy. But 
he promises to return in December and stay three months. 

Balvantsinha has a mania for building. The cowshed is 
complete but the hdge yard is taking up time and space and 
money. Let us sec. Parnerkar* is here and will stay. 

Remember me to the hosts. 

Love. 

Bapu 


From die origiiial: C.W. 6385. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Also G.N. 9851 

source has Menken: rids also p. 256. 

»An agrieultnre oqiert; SocreOuy, Goseva Sangh. In his 
CUuBmmm ip. 179) Balvantsinha oqibuns: “Pamerkerji had ahilW from Dh^ 
to Sevagnun (on a permanent basb) where he was entrusted with the %w>rk ot 
agriculture.” 



365. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Jme 21, 1937 

CHI. PRABHA, 

I got your letter of the 16th. 1 have been regularly writing 
to you. 

Lose yourself in whatevo* service comes to you unasked and 
be satisfied. 

Amtul Salaam is still here, and so are Khan Sahe]^ and Mehr- 
taj. I have already written to you about Babu — Sharda. Now 
Sushila’s friend, Dr. Soundaram’, has come for two days.^ She 
plays beautifully on the vina. Ba may come about the 24th. 
Parnerkar also has come to stay here. A good deal of construc- 
tion work is going on. You will find many new things when you 
come. 

Write to Mirabehn. Her address is C/o Dr. Dharmavir, 
Dalhousie, Punjab. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I have just seen your Harijanbandka. It has been returned 
from Patn,a. Why don’t you inform Poona about changes in 
your address? Please let me know whether or not you get it 
how. 

From a photostat of the G^jarati: G.N. 3469 


366. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

June 21, 1937 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

I have read your letter and Jawahar’s reply. It seems Nari- 
man will fall into the pit he is digging himself. Let us wait and 
see what steps he ' takes next. We needn’t do anything in a hurry. 
Hie matter is bound to come up at the Working CSommittee. It 

*Wife of G. Ramachandran; vide p. 335. 
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is certainly fleeting after a long interval, but that can’t be helped. 
Let events fl^e their own course. I had a long letter* from 
Lothian, be* I have not yet been able to read it. I hope you 
arevrellendi^h now . to move about. ' 


BUssi»gs Jnm 

Baru 

[From Gujarati] 

Batumi Pmn-2: Sardar ValUAhbkmm, p. 202 


367. LETTER TO MAJ^ILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

June 21, 1937 

CHI. MANILAL AND SUSHILA, 

I got Manilal’s letter. Kallenbach will leave this place on 
July 7. I hope that he will come back in December. Here lie 
lives just like one of us. He wears only a dhoti, but sometimes a 
shirt also. He has purchased a lot of klradi and got some drcs-scs 
made. Tliis time he is not at all inclined to go anywhere for 
sight-seeing. Next time when he comes I will send him to visit 
the Taj, etc. 

In Segaon, where there was only one hut, several houses have 
come up now. There seems to be no end to the construction 
work. The number of residents also is increasing. 

Ba, with Kano, is at Maroli with Mithubehn. She is expected 
to return in a few days now. 

Lakshmi lias given birth to a son in Madras. Both of them 
are well. This time she didn’t suffer much. Kanti has gone to 
Bangalore to study in a college, Kishorelal is keeping indifferent 
health. 

Let me know if the handwriting in this letter is rather faint. 
It is written with pure indigenous ink. 

Bltsfings ffom 

Bapu 

^rom a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 4864 

* Mahadev Desai had sent a copy of tiii* to Mirabehn on June 25. In 
his forwarding letter (C.W. 6386), he says: “A long letter from 
has come again appealing to Bapu to advise the tigress to ‘alt® “P 
This is a muds more argwnentotive letter, but it is on the lm» o e 
Viceroy’s speed!. How they think alike!” For the Viceroy’s speech, w* Appen- 
dix VI. 



368. lETTER TO PmU^HOTTAM K* JERAJJJfJ 

jfunt 21, 1937 

BOM KAKinKKAI, 

The blanket diat I have sent you is a hand^voven one 
from Scotland. It u said that cyen die wodi is hand-apon. The 
beauty (d* it lies in thecompodtion of different colours. The pur- 
pose in sending it to you u that you may try and make use of 
the design in Kashmir m some other place. Otherwise fnresmve it 
as a sample. I had forgotten to write about this. I ^am glad 
you reminded me. 

Bltssinfi Jim 
Bapu 

From a jAotostat of the Otgarati: G.W. 10832. Gourteiy: Punidiottam 
K. Jenyani 


369, LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL MHRU 

Seoaon, Wardra, 
JUM 22, 1937 

IIY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Your letter has just readied me. Though three days might 
prove too few, they would be better than nothing. It is a pity 
Indu can’t come with you. I had thought that the operation 
that die had for tcmsUs many years ago was the last. I take it 
this would be as simple as the fMrevious one. 

Love to you all. 

Bapu 

Gandhi'Nehru Papen, 1937. Gourtety: Nehru Memorial Mutewn and 
libcary 


370. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARMPA 

Jtmt 22, 1937 

inr DRAR komarapfa, 

I have read your essay on democracy and your ^leedi on con- 
version. Bodi are good but you must work out yoinr individualidic 

328 
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TOje dutfge against Hinduiim is diat it is 
too fa«&ndimic. I have dwu^t it to be a baseless charge. But 

ytm tem M Uyt wme other idea. My own opinion is that 
I^idnn his made the greatest research b diat line but nmdy 
failed , to cairjf out its (Uscoveries in practice and therefore seemed 
to be individualistic, i. c., selfish. 

Love. 


Bapu 


From t photqiUt: G.N. 10119 


371. LETTER TO BABURAO D. MHATRE 

Jm 22, 193? 

DEAR MR. MHATRE, 

I am of your report' which will be very helpful in 
regulating trafiic and in repairing, if it is possible, the bad 
roads. I am passing on your repen-t to the Sardar. 

Toms sirnifify, 

From a copy: C.W. 9827. Courtesy: Baburao D. Mhatrc 


372. IJ^TEJtVIEfV TO ASSOCIATED PRESS OF IJfDIA 

June 22, 1937 

The Associated Press special correspondent greeted Mahatma ciaudhi 
early this morning today at his hut in Segaon village with a copy of Viceroy’s 
message to India. Mahatma Gandhi who was having discussions with Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaj and other workers asked the correspondent to wait for a few 
minutes. In 15 minutes Mahatma Gandhi called in the correspondent, 
handed back the Viceroy’s statement which was sent to him earlier by the 
correspondent and asked him to read it aloud for the benefit of hmiseli 
and others present. Gandhyi attentively listened while the correspondent 
read the entire message slowly. At the conclusion of readings Mahatma 
Gandhi asked the correspondent: 

Now^ what do you want? 

On being told that his reactions on the statement were wantedt Mahatma 
Gandhi shrugged his shoulders and beckoned to the correspondent to take 
down. 

' Cb foe Hte for the Slit Ooogren Se«ioo at Haripura; w* alio p. 220. 



^0 THB (KnxBonB wtaiM* or mmxjmA ojaami 

I liavB lirtened «o tlie Viceroy’s statement most attentividy, 
but l am smry diat I cannot make any statement. The Working 
Gtomnuttee wall finally decitie' on July 5 on the gprave issue that 
is befbre the country ^and 1 hope diat no Congressman tdll want to 
anticipate the decision of the Working Committee and ofifCT criticism. 

The convenation then turned to the Segaon village and village folk. 
Mahatma Gandhi laid that the village had considerably ^In^oved and that 
there were better cows in the village than elsewhere in Wardha. People 
were healthy and they had. plenty of fresh air even more than he because 
they were bold people, not sophisticated. 

TAe Hitavada^ 29-6-1937 

373. LETTER TO ATULANAND CHAKRABARTY 

Sbgaon (Wardha), 
Jttite 23, 1937 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I have your letter. It is unfortunate but it is true that 
I have not- been able to appreciate the utility of your method as 
a contribution to the communal tangle. That does not mean that 
there is no value in cultural contact. I think it has great value. 
But I am more than doubtful as to the possibility of organizing 
such contact. I do not know if I have expressed myself clearly. 
Rabindranath has, of all the men of the world, perhaps, made the 
largest contribution in that direction. But it has not been 
thtongh any organization. His writings have compelled attention. 
I should be delighted if your writings serve the same purpose. 
But then you do not need my certificate or anybody else’s, 
even as the Poet does not. I wonder if I have made my position 
clear. I, somehow or other, feel that yours is a different 
position. Maybe that I have not understood it and, therefore, 
I have been indifferent to it. I would be satisfied if I can make 
you believe that my indifference is not due to cussedness or 
even to want of study of your thought expressed by you. The 
moment I begin to appreciate your method" you will find me adver- 
tising it in my own humble way. But you seem to be paralysed 
without my advertisement and this hurts me. Why should you 
need my advertisement? Surely the names you have gathered 
round yourself are far better judges of j^ur work than I ever can be. 

It is easy enough now to answer your questions. 

Thp solid work for villages that I have in mind is the work 
sudb as the Spinners’ Association is doing among thousands of 
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artiBans ^ftspecdve of their caste or creed. I hope to publidi 
statistics ^he number of artisans with whom the Spinners^ 

Associatioia has established contact— not political but purely eco- 
nomic. Of course, anyone who has faith in such kind of contact 
can work f(V it if he has the desire to learn the technique. 

This work is necessarily confined to the villages because 
the bulk of these artisans are to be found in the villages and 
these are the people who arc in need of the assistance of the 
kind wc arc offering. 

The third and the fourth questions arc answered in tlic fore- 
going paragraphs. 

The fifth question is answered in tht preliminary paragraph. 

You do not seem to have kept a copy of your letter. I am, 
therefore, returning your letter in order to enable you to see if 
I have covered all your questions. If 1 have not, you sliould 
tell me and I shall make another endeavour to answer your 
questions. 

Yrntrs sinartiyt 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: C.VV. 1476. Courtesy: A. K. Sen 


374. LETTER TO BHAGWAJ^JI A. MEHTA 

June 23, 1937 


BHAI BHAGWANJI, 

It was good that you visited Vadavashram near Khambhat 
I can never feel hurt by anything you write. How can there te 
any objection to your letting me know whatever you tun . 
long as you are alive, how is it possible that the good name and 
repLtiL of Karsanji Mulchand would be ^ 

explain that I had spared no eifort 

about you? I may not have told you that 1 had , 

correspondence with Prof. Tliakore nothing 

didn’t do so. the reason must have J in a 

important in it. But I had tried my eve » . ■ 

po^on to arbitrate in the dispute between you two. 

ther the necessary material nor the time. jli,,; i Ho not 

You have now sent a letter for Dcvchandbha..J 

know what I shall te able to do “ jj* if I get a 

that letter to Devchandbhai. I sball ic y 



iKK THE aOUUM^ 

ri^y fimn him. And if T can do anything in die matter* 1 
certainly will. 

VmUbmtOmmi fimn 

M. K. GANDsa 

From a pliotiMtat vS the Oidsrati: G.N. 5835. Alio C.W. 3058. Conrteqr: 
Narandaf Gandhi 


375. LETTER TO LORD LOTHlAJf 

SnoAON, Wardha, 
Jaw 24, 1937 

DEAR liORO LOTHIAN, 

My deepest thanks for your long letter*. I apjareciate the 
patient effort you are making to convince me of the correctness 
of your advice. With much of what you say I wholly agree. The 
question of office-acceptance will now be finally decided at, die 
forthcoming meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress. 
The Viceroy has just said* the last word about the Gkivernment’s 
attitude. I admit that it is an improvement upon the first speech* 
on the situation by Lord Zetland. 

Whatever the decision of the Working Committee may 
be — and yqu will have known it before this reaches you — what 
I would like to write upon is the fundamental difference between the 
colonies and India. ^ far as I know, the colonists were armed 
and knew the use of arms. The vast majority of thirty millions 
of voters here are unarmed, do not know the use of arms and 
perhaps would not like to be armed even if they were left abso- 
lutely free to do so— 4uch is Indian culture. Though, therefore, I have 
pinned my faith to vrorking along constitutional lines, I have, as 
every Indian has, either to think out a programme whereby every 
adult can be trained in the use of arms or find a substitute. At 
my instance, the Congress has for the last eighteen years attempted 
to experiment with the substitute called non-violent non-co- 
operation, civil resistance, etc. For myself I have rejected the idea 
of achieving freedom by the use of arms in ’the last revirt and I 
have accepted as its final substitute the use of non-violence' in 
every shape mid forpi. The use of arms is not mi unexphired field, 
that of non-violence has posnbilities of infinite exjfiOTation. Hmice 
myeagwness to discover a formula whereby, consistmitly mththe 

* FUr footaote on p. 327. 

a F«fc i^pen^ IV. 

3 Appendix VI. 
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“d«P“d«»cc. officcHuxeptMce may 
Butlm^t cotfessthat I havenot the faiSTAat yol 
have m t^poml^ty of the existing Act to expand into an to- 
g^unamt complete frrodom. On the contrary, I believe in 
commirn the vast majority of educated Indians that it is inca- 
pable of jjx^oog India what it wants and the sooner it is reidaced 
by something of Indian design the better. 


Of course, the Act does contemplate militarization of India at 
a snail’s pace and therefwe it is not so repugnant to those over- 
whelming numbers of Indians who want India to develop military 
power as it is to me who would if I could take India along a 
wholly different route. 


Now, if you think that my reasoning is erroneous and that 
it is possible for In^ to attain her full height without the back- 
ground of either military training or of non-violent training, you 
should come to India during next autumn if only to teach me. 
In any case, if the Ckmgress decides upon office-acceptance it will 
be the beginning of real difficulty in one wray and your coming is 
likely to be helpful. If the Congress decides otherwise, you will 
perhaps yourself feel impelled to come here in order that you 
might not leave a single stone unturned' to avert a calamity which 
it would be if the rule of the sword replaces the rule of the elec- 
torate, that is, democracy, however, incipient it might be. 


Tours sincifofy^ 


From a copy: G.W. 6386 a. Courtesy: Mirabchn. Also G.N. 9652 


376. LETTER TO KANTILAL GANDHI 

June 24, 1937 

CHI. KAKTI, 

I got your letter. I read also your letter to Mahadev. 
Hxe latter I consider an excellent letter. You have been able 
to describe very vividly the struggle going on in your^ heart. 
Your decision is of course good. If you have determination, 
and indeed you have it, any collcg^ will te good for yoti. But 
compared to Bombay, Bangalore is superior becai^ there you 
wdll have more freedom. The fact that the Principal has sent 
his son to Bombay <?ounts little with me, for in doing so he 
has merely put a higher value on Bombay degrees. For you 
such value has, and I think should have, secondary impmtance 
It is not the university that brings credit to a 
student but the Ktter that brings credit to a umversity. There 
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is a small village in Ei^rland named Louth. Tennyson was a |mjul 
in that school and because, of diat even today the tea<h^ ^ 
that school take g^eat pride in it. In the same way you diould 
bring glory to the college in Bangalore. What pains me particularly 
when 1 see people going to England or the West is that those who 
seeh prestige for thems^ves by going to the West gain none, 
but, of course, they certainly raise the value of Weston degrees. 
One can understand that diose who seek prestige do not gain any, 
for many who hold Western degrees remain unemployed. But anyone 
who has ability, whether he holds a degree from the East or from 
the West, does acquire prestige. The late Dr. Tribhovandas was 
only an L. M. & S. He used to charge Rs. 1,000 a day as fee. He 
was unrivalled both as physician and surgeon. And in the art of 
restoring a nose that had been ciitofF, he has had no equal anyu^ere 
in the world. The chief reason was that at that time dacoits had 
made it a custom to cut the noses of high officials. Had Tribhovan- 
das been diffident he would have called in some English doctor in 
such cases. But being courageous he held the knife and the needle 
in his own hands and restored the noses in all or almost all cases. 
Ifamanis honest, he is sure to become proficient through experi- 
ence. I have written all this to strengthen you in your decision, for 
people will continue to put before you all sorts of arguments that 
might ptersuade you to revise your decision. Your aim is to acquire 
knowledge. It is not as if after getting a degree one need gain no 
further knowledge. It is possible that real knowledge is acquired 
only after getting a degree because tliat lias been the experience 
of most people. Regarding your lodging and boarcfing make 
whatever arrangement you think will suit you from die point of 
view of health and studies. 

I did get Saraswati’s letters and had also replied to her. 
It is likely that the reply might have been delayed. 

There is one sentence in your letter, “Some of the manners of 
the people over here seem very uncivilizedi” Who are those people? 

Ba, Kanu and Kusum Desai are expected here die day after 
tomcarow. * 

It is cool now. The first rains of the season have not been 
satisfactory. 

Most probably Amtul Salaam will have a tonsillitis opera- 
tion the day aftdr tomorrow. 

BUssiitgs from 

. Bapu 

From a ^otoitat of the Gujarati: C.W. 7324. ClOurfi^; Gaadhi 



[ LETTER TO KAJfU GAKDHI 

June 24, 1937 

CHI. KAMAIYO, 

I got your letter. I will wait for you after the time limit 
you have fixed. 

A sister firom Madras had come here the day before yesterday 
and left the same day, Pyarelal says that you know her. Her 
name is Soundaram. She had also brought her vina, which was 
worth Rs. 150. The chief reason of its high value was its decora- 
tion. Without the decoration it would be worth only Rs. 80. 
But what I like most was her mastery in playing on the vina. 
She sang, too, to the accompaniment of the vina. Her voice is 
sweet. During all that time I remembered you. She said she 
would come again some other time. 

You have not followed my questions about book-keeping. 
That only means that you have not understood the technical terms 
of book-keeping. So to that extent you probably do not know 
book-keeping. Show that letter to Narandas. If he does not 
understand my terms, then I will have to admit that I do not 
know the technical language of book-keeping and, therefore, could 
not use it correctly. Narandas knows book-keeping thorouglily 
well. I learnt just enough of it for my legal practice, with my own 
effort,' and it is possible, therefore, that 1 do not know the 
technical terms as well as an expert in book-keeping. In short, 
what I had asked from you was a summary, or ‘alistract’ as it 
is called in English, of the different accounts in l^ic ledger. 
If neither the register nor the abstracts are available here, 
we cannot know what the credit or debit balances arc in the 
different accounts. And such occasions are bound to arise when it 
becomes necessary to know the fig^es. Do complete the accounts. 
While you are there, try to perfect your knowledge of book-keeping. 

Similarly. you may increase your knowledge of music as much 
as you Mosh to. You are doing well in planning to go to Chorwad 
a little earlier. 

Amtul Salaam’s amount has been received. I see that you 
go to bed at 11. I consider it too late. Everybody should 
form the habit of going to bed by 10. But you should of course 
follow die convenience of others there. 
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TOM aOLUCfOBD WOUEB Of MAHATMA 4E>AiaMBI 

1 WAS vo-y 11^ to bara tiiat Pwudio^^ keqili^gpod 
healHi. 

Ba will most probably come die day alter tomcwrow. At ; 
jweseat <die house here is ftdl. Janmalal’A bungalow having been 
comideted» everybody is accommodated contfcvtably. 

Blmiafi fim 
BAfu 

Fkhb • microfilm of the Otqamti: M>M.U./II 


37$, LETTER TO BRIJKRISHNA CHANDIWALA 

June 24, 1937 

CHI. BRIJKRISIINA, 

Enclosed is Delta’s letter. 1 wrote to you immediately after 
meeting him. You must have got that letter*. Convey your deci- 
sion to him. My idea was that you can call Deka for mazthor 
seva* whenever you want to. If you send for him for sundry 
other tasks mazdoor stva will suffer. Deka himself holds that if he 
has to go to Delhi, and he would like to do so, he has to have 
some training at die Mazdoor Sang^. Now the course has to be 
decided between you and Deka. 1 remember having written to 
you on these lines. 

1 hope you are keeping well. You were to write about the 
Narela Ashram; do write when you can find time. 

Bhssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2448 


379. LETTER TO MIRABEHff 

SaoAON, Wardua, 
June 25, 1937 

CHI. MIRA, 

I am glad you are better. Hwe is Dr. Dharmavir’s letter. 
If he thinks t^t sleeping in the open thore is injurious, you 
should not insist on sleeping outside. It is well to do as he says. 

208. 

^Labour wdfisre work ■'* 



I-ETTER TO AMRIT KAOR 
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Tli« liver, t^plpleea and the glands diould be dealt widi set 
ri^t. your food now? Do you get good fruit and vege- 

Ubles? you got rid of the cold? 

Ba retdpf*^ tomorrow. We arc a growing family 
Govmtf “ has gone to Kakasaheb. He wanted some such 


thing 


This is being written just before the morning prayer. 
Love. 


Bapu 


From the original: C.W. 6377. Courtesy; Mirabehn. Abo G.N. 9853 


380. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


June 25, 1937 

MY DEAR REBEL, 

I return Sultan Ahmed’s letter^. It is good. I do not 
think it is possible to change the name of the Sammelan^. 1 
got the definition put right with difficulty. It is the spirit that 
needs to be changed and not the name which is ancient. I hope 
you will not commit yourself to anything that may embarrass you 
or the officials of the Saminelan. Have you read any of the 
annual addresses of theSammelan Presidents? Do, if you get the 
time. 

No more today as this is being written just after the morning 
prayer for Parnerko- to take it to Wardha. 

Love. 

Robber 

From the or^[inal: C.W. 3791 . Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6947 


t A boy from Sevagrom Mirabehn was training for Gandhyi's service 

^ In his letter to die addressee Sultan Ahmed had written that while Gan- 
dhjii was trying to fHropagate the common language spoken in the ^ North, both 
the MusUms an d die Hindus were trying to introduce into it diilicult words 
and phrases firam Arabic and Sanskrit creating another communal probtesn. 
’ I&adi Sahitya Samnwdan 

« 5 ^. 



, Sdl. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL J^EHRU 

' * Jme 25, 1937 

MY DEAR JAW^ARLAL, 

Just received your statement on the Fronti« policy. lgVta.w 
Saheb and I have read it. I like it very well. I wonder if the Spankh 
bombing and the Briti^ are exactly alike. How has the extent 
of the British damage been known? What has been the ostensible 
reason given for the British bombing? Don’t smile or.be angry 
that 1 do not know thes^ things so well as you do. I can learn 
very little from the little I see of the newspapers. But don’t 
trouble to answer my questions. I shall follow the reactions to 
your statement. Maybe these will throw some light. And in any 
case you will fill in the gaps when we meet. I ' hope the 
Maulana will come. But even if he cannot I would 
like you to hold on to the date. Let us have the three quiet 
days. 

Hope Indu is well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Khan Saheb wants you to see the enclosed. 

Gandhi-Ndiru Papers, 1937. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial' Museum and 
Library 


382. LETTER To PRABHAVATI 

June 25, 1937 

CHI, PRABMAy 

I got your letter just now. Why do you worry? You will 
have done your duty if you go on nursing to the best of your 
ability' Our life is not in our hands. Tell Harshubabu on my 
\K\ta\iihal he woriy about die body but meditate on 

Rama. He will do as He mils. I will be satisfied i£l have a 
postcard from time to time. 

i58 



IpxTTBiL/To^nAMmintiU^ Moiuiyin ' iSQ 

Ba wU^jl|i>me pn'^tite S^. Sbantabehn* Miho at Khedi 
faai arrivem'^ She will stay here. After some time &e will leave 
for Eng^^ i 

Bldiflift yhm 

Bafu 

From a photoatat of the GtQarati: G.N. 3503 

• . . . 

SaS. LETTER TO RAMESHWARDAS BIRLA 

Jwu 25, 1937 

BHAI RAMB8HWAROAS, 

I got your letter. As regards the money I have had the 
intimation from Bachharaj and Go. Almost a lakh will go to the 
Village Industries Association. What you give for my personal 
expenses is of course additional. 

1 used to obtain throu^ Braj Mohan passages in cargo-boats for 
the European workers bound for England. He is not there at present. 
Whom should I write to in Calcutta ? Or will you yourself enquire if 
an Englishwoman can be accommodated in one of the cargo-boats?. 

BUssmgt from 
Bapu 

From Hindi: C.W. 8032. Courtesy: G. D. Birla 

384. LETTER TO SHANTIKUMAR N. MORARJEE 

June 25, 1937 

CHI. SHANTIKUMAR, 

An English woman worker is to be sent to England to 
her mother. Do you have in mind any cargo-boat or any ordinary 
boat in which she can be sent as soon as possible? What will be 
the fare? Ghanshyamdas had sent two women in a cargo-boat free 
of duurge. He is not here. Still, I have inquired^ through Rame- 
shwardas. He may not have any resources at die moment or may 
have none at all. Hence I am troubling you. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 4726. Courtesy: Sia&tilnimar 
N. Moraijee , 

^ An Eagliibwoiiian who wm wcHrldng in oBiee at Ormmadyag 8ma^ 
nt VUb also die Ibllowinir tmo itenu. 

Pirir die preceding item. 



SSS. LETTER TO MAjf(ADEV DESAI ^ t 

June 25, 193? 

OHt MAHADEV, 

All rig^t. I will not go there to see Amtul Salaam. Your 
presence will be enough. 1 am nat scared. I wanted to come 
merely for my satis&ction. Ijet me know the result immediately. 

Bablo has written a beautiful letter. I will write to him 
afterwards. Will you please detain Bachu for Amtul Salaam? 

Blesmff from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

If you need more help, shall 1 send, someone from hare? 
Prepare the envelopes for the letters to Shantikumar and Rame* 
shwar there. ’ 

Prom a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11523 


.386. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

June 25, 1937 

BELOVED DAUGHTER AMTUL BALAAM,' 

I got your note. Mahadev tells me that the doctor would 
get nervous if I were to go there. So I will not go. I am not 
worried. Be brave. If necessary I will go over and see you after 
the operation. Please send me a report yourself. The letter from 
Kanti is being dispatched today. Read it. 

I 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a photmtat of the Gujarati: G.N. 382 


'The supeiwription is in Urdu. 
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387, LETTER TO KAMALNATAN BAJAJ 

Jme 25, 1937 


cm. KAMALMAYAN, 


Mr. Kallmbach has been bothering me to let him send you 
a gift at the time of your marriage. He wants to spend more than 
Rs. 100, and spoke of £25. I would not hear of it. He then 
asked me vdiat he should give. I suggested books. “Which 
books?”, he asked. I couldn't decide. Tell me what books 
you would like to have? 

Reply by return of post. 


Blmiiigs frm 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 3056 


388. UMORTUJfATE BUT INDISPEJ^SABLE 

The Secretary of the local Harijan Sevak Sangh of Jamshed* 
pur applied to a lady among others for a subscription and he 
received the following reply; 

It is some time sioce your letter of 5th February appealing for funds 
was received by me. 

I appreciate the good work your Association is doing at Jamshed- 
pur, but, on principle, I cannot bring myself to send any subscription 
to any Association that calls itself ‘Harijan’ just because of the interpreta* 
tion put upon that word in this country. 

I am convinced that as long as any member of a society is clatsi- 
hed by a name that savours of inferiority, that section of society will 
never be raised. I would abolish from our vocabulary the words 
‘Haryan*, ‘Depressed Class’, and all such other appellations of the same 
meaning, which are used to distinguifo people , who should never be 
separately described from their fellow beings. 

The ol^ection raised by the lady is not new. The adoption 
of the name ‘Harijan’ was not a matter of dioice, it was one of 
compulsion. So long as the suppressed classes exist, it will be 
necessary to have some des^nadon for them. Thus Indians in 
South Africa were popularly distinguished from the rest as 
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*oo61ies* O’ *wmmiei*. Tim mas resented by dbem. Brotests were 
laade witb more or lets effect iu>t against a distinguiduag naxnb |icd 
ag^dnst a name Hdkijdb in itself carried reproadi aiul dgnified im% 
riority. So nldmatdiy they came to be classified as Indiam at 
diey should have bera from the b^;mning. Even thus were 
untouchable called by various name denoting reproach and 
infeiority. The Govenment ofiices have devised name sudi as 
^depressed’, ‘badcward’. Now they are known as ‘scheduled classe’. 
.For the reformers, the name ‘Harijan* was suggested by someone 
who bdonged to 'the suppressed classe. And that name has been 
adopted by the Harijan SevakSangh, being in its meaning abso- 
lutely free from reproach and even fitting in the sense that the 
depised of man are the dep one of God, which is what ‘Hari- 
jan’ means. What, theefore, is possible and is being done is to 
remove the last trace of inferiority, but it is not possible to do 
away widi a special name for those whose inferiority is abolished 
even from the heurts of caste Hindus, so long as the necessity 
for knowing the liberated ones from the rest exists. 1 hope, 
therefore, that the objecting lady will recognize the inevitability 
of a separate designation for the suppressed class, but appreciate 
the fact that the word chosen by the Sangh has absolutdy no 
reproach about it, and threfore give her subscription and become 
an active helper in a cause than which none can be found wor- 
thier. 

Harijan, 26-6-1937 


389. ARE THERE DIFFEREJ^T OATHS? 

On reading my article* on ‘Religious Oath and Non-religious’, 
a Qpaker friend Wrote to a common friend who has passed on the 
letter to me. I copy the letter* below: 

It ai^art to me that Mr. Gandhi is dealing with two quite dis- 
tinct questions in this artide. I wholly agree with his answer to one 
of them as, with due respect, I wholly disagree with the other. ... I 
agree udiolly widi him that a Congressman need not worry over the 
propriety of the oath. 

2. .But die Mahatma’s subtle miind is too much for me when 
he draws distinctions between rdigious and non-rdigious oaths. At any 
ratewe simide Qpakers look at it thus: Religion is man’s search for 

* 229-31. 

<* Only extracts are reproduced here. 
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wfewnP e of all life to ^ life of <3ed. An aSnnatkin, 
or fttomiM, to leU die ttuili and do the trudi, ba reCnence trf^the aelf 
^1$, badt totlieUfe of God, fer 'Truth b a part of God’s CMential luiturc. 
$1 Therefore aUMrA/Mimivr am ntighus aeto. The Quakers object to oadis, 
I becanae they daim to be religiouK people, that b, pet^e who fear God, 
and intend to observe the truth widiout swearing in the name of God. 
As you know, after a long struggle and mudi suffering they obtained 
the right to affirm instead of swearing. But affinnation or oath, bodi 
are for us religious acts; unless by rdigion one means somediing apart 
from the most part of life. I should not agree , that a Court of Law or 
a Parliament was something apart firmn religion &r a rdigious man. 
. . . We, Qpakers, are dear that all life b religious for die rdigious 
man, and have no particular use for a segregated ‘rdigion’. . . . 

Guttings irom two Indian newspapexs criticizing the article 
have also been sent to me. 

What I find after reading the letter and the cuttings is 
diat it is very difiicult for me to make myself fully intelligible 
especially when I write on anything out of the way. The only 
thing for me is to endeavour to elucidate my point so long as there 
is anything to elucidate. 

I can see no subtlety about my argument.' But I see the 
clearest possible distinction between the oath or affirmation that a 
person takes before a court of law, a legislature and before his 
God perhaps daily at the time of rising and retiring. They have 
different functions, different incidences. >. 

The Qpaker friend in my opinion surrenders the whole 
position when he agrees with me in my interpretation of the 
legislative or constitutional oath. His quarrel is purely over 
my designation of oaths. If my designation is faulty, I would 
accept any other which succinctly shows the distinction I have 
pointed out alid which the friend accepts by implication. 

The mere linguistic meaning of the legislative oath is y^ioUy 
difierent from the meaning that the law and tradition have given 
to it. One not knowing the law and the tradition will certainly 
have the objection that Sfiri Shivprasad Gupta has raised. Mere 
grammatical or linguistic meaning of a sentence divorced from its 
context and history has often been found erroneous and wmetimes 
positively mischievous. Therefore, knowing the context of die 
l^islative oath, I had no hesitation in saying that there was not 
die lightest strain on or violation of truth Krhen 1 suggested thAt a 
Congressman could, consistendy with his creed of complete inde* 
pendenceandhis r^lution ofwrMking the Gonsdtutton Act^ take 
the oath required by law shortly described by me m tegisla^ 
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liere a^iaid my fftatement mttft be intmi^etied m iti 
coatest and historical perspecttve. A C^sresraua enta^g- 
the Legislature wdl rtrive for gaimng complete indepen^i^ 
tvorlcing mthin the law, and so will he try to wreck die Act' 
working within die law. If he can work fat its mneadment, he 
can quite properly work for its repeal, i.e., wrecking. Indeed 
his deadlocks also be within die law. And he won’t be 
frightened or hang his head low if his opponent twits him by 
saying diat he is after ail working the Constitution. He will 
not, must not, cafe so long as he knows his nodind, hides nothing 
and is downright honest in ail his dealings. 

Of course I agree with die Qpaker friend that for a religiously 
or spiritually minded man religion or rather religious attitude per- 
vades all lus though^! words and acts. 

But having said this I must adhere to my statement that 
for the multitudinous purposes of life we find it necessary to 
distinguish our activities as social, political, mercantile, religious, 
etc. These divisions can be extended almost to infinity. But the 
seeker of God will apply his godly attitude even to his sports if he 
finds time for them. 

Harijan, 26-6-1937 

390. TETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

June 26, 1937 

I forgot to write to you about one thing. You referred to 
Devdas’s third child. I agree with you that he should stop now. 
1 must not write, you can, perhaps, must. I have no doubt he 
knpws. I do not know who is greater sinner . . They passionately love 
each other. And then love expresses itself in the painful fashion. 
I suppose they cannot help themselves. I know what an effort it 
is to exercise self-restraint when physical love is let loose'. Duty 
separated us for long intervals. That gave me time for thinking and 
disciplining myself. After the appearance ofDevdas I had fairly 
conquored tire animal in me. Intense public activity of an exact- 
ing nature cast upon me a burden which I could not carry, at the 
same time as making additions to the family. Thus did Nature 
help me. And my greatest good luck was that in Ba I had a 
companion who never tempted me, so far as lean recall. Such is 
not the case with the present g^noration. I do not know that it 
was better in my generation. Ba is perhaps an exceptiomd woman. 
So' you see I have boundless charity for Devdas. And yet how 
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; tonibke tHirden on Lakahmi could be renwved* Devdes 
Xakduni idinoit make out a case for the use of contracep* 
And yet I know that it will be a fatal conclusion to draw 
|Nim< this hard case. If they cannot restrain themselves Lakshmi 
fBUBt suffer. Now you have all- die data, if you have self-confidence 
eifough, to write to Devdas. 

From the manuacr^t of Mahadev l>esai'» Diary. Cknirtesy : Narayan Deaai 


39/. LETTER TOC. A. TVLPULB 

SaoAON (Wardha), 
Jme 26, 1937 

MY DEAR TULPUUS, 

You are quite correct in writing to me as you have done. 
Other friends also have been writing to me and letters such as 
yours will help me to gauge public opinion. For, it is one thing for 
me to hold a theoretical opinion, another thing to base it on prac- 
tical experience. 

Tatirs sincmly, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Shri C. a. Tulpule, M. L. A. 

Tilak Road 
Poona 

From the original: C.W. 2897. Gourteay: C. A. Tulpule 


392. LETTER TO T. S. SUBRAHMAJ/TAJ^ 

June 26, 1937 

MY dear SUBRAHMANYAN, 

If it is the inner voice that has spoken to you the conclusion 
you have, come to is undoubtedly right and you will feel daily 
strongo’, no matter what pecuniary or other difficulties you might 
have to face. My hope is that you will lose yourself to the 
uttermost -in the activities which are born out of a contemplation 
of »id are sure signs of ahimsa, i. e., khadi and other YiUage 
industrial, temperance, Harlan service, communal unity, etc. 
Ihese must be pursued in a scientific s^it. And when they are 
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S9 {HiMtied ^ley tax our caiergMS. At die ssune ttnie Awy f|^ 
the keenest »ti^ction amd draw out die very best in us^ 

, Ima 

M. K. Giunym 

ShIU T. S. SUBRAHISANYAM 

Pleader 

Bellary 

From a copy: Pyarelal: Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


393. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

June 26, 1937 

BELOVED DAUGHTER AMTUL SALAAM, V 

I hope you patssed the night -peacefully. Thou^ I am here, 
my mind is there with you. Don’t exert yourself to write to me. 
Send an oral message if you wish. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gigarati: G.N. 383 


394. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 

June 26, 1937 

CHI. KAKA, ■ 

Read this letter and let me have your guidance. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7694 


395. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL JOSHI 

June 26, 1937 

QHl. GHHAOANLAL, 

I got your letter. I have written to Ramjibhal. If what you 
say is correct, it is painful. But if die sentiments you have 
expressed in yoiu* letter to him are mere politeness, diey do not 

" * The superscr^tion is in Urdu in the source. 
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A CMUMT KKPBmUKWT 

MfPMdfc a 'iaty«grjJu^ ^ language is bound to be 

pibreiiiely m but that courtesy is full of truth. You 

|tjr: **Sedng your .step, new khadi workers like me in Kadiiawar 
|b|e heart. If you still think ova* die matter and change your 
opinion, jdease do so and reassure workers like me.'* You can- 
not be called a new khadi worker at all. And a khadi worker 
like you' would not lose courage because of a co-worker’s fall 
but would become mcue hrm, would dedicate, himself more 
whole-heartedly and cultivate greater efficiency. But if you have 
really lost courage because of Ramjibhai's giving up of khadi 
work, what you say is the bare truth. In that case, however, 
both you and I will have to think where you stand. For diere 
are bound to be a good many hurdles in our khadi and other 
activities and, if our faith does not sjnring from within but is 
dependent on others, all our activities will fail. There must be a 
few whose faith would be more immovable even than the Hima- 
layas and would remain steadfast till death. What a lecture 
I have given you on the beautiful letter you wrote to Ramjibhai! 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Deni’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Deni 


396. A GREAT EXPERIMEJfT^ 

The Ahmedabad Labour Union has of late started a great 
experiment which is likely to prove of great interest and impor- 
tance to ail labour organizations. The essence of the experiment 
consists in training its members to a supplementary occupation in 
addition to their principal occupation in the mills so that in the 
event of a lock-out, strike or loss of employment otherwise, they 
would always have something to fall back i^n instead of being ' 
faced with the prospect of starvation. A null-hand’s life is ever 
full of vicissitudes. Thrift and economy no doubt provide a sort < 
of remedy and it would be criminal to neglect them. But the 
savings thus made cannot carry one far, seeing that the vast bulk 
of our mill labourers are always struggling on the margin of 
bare subsistence. Moreover it would never do for a working 
man during strike cn* unemployment to rest idly at honK. There 
is nothing more injurious to his morale and self-respect than 

*The. GtQarati originai of this appeared in Harya^amUm, 27>d-19S7. 

Tlu» it a translation by Pyardal. 
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idleneu. Hie wwl^ clwis >vUl never fed tecttre or 
devdop a waise of sefiT-aMurance and strengdi unless its men^en 
' are armed widi an unfeilii^ subndiary means of subnstei^^# 
sorve as a second string m their bow in a crisis. 

The idea of a subsidiary occupation for the mill-hands was ' 
. first conceived by me during the eventful twenty-three ^ys’ strilu 
of the Ahmedabad mill-hands in the year 1918.* It occurred to 
me then that if the strike was to be successful the null-hands must 
have an occupation that would maintain them wholly <nr partly. 
They must not rely upon doles. During the strike many of diem 
wne employed on unskdled labour. It was then that I mooted 
my suggestion to teach mill-hands a subsidiary occupation. But 
my sugg^tion remained a dead letter till the' next jitrilm came.. 
A sort of a beginning was made then. But it was difficult to 
bring into being all of a sudden an effective organization for teach- 
ing subsidiary occupations. With the end of the second strike 
died also the efibrt to find and teach suitable occupations. 

An organized and systematic effort is now being made 
by the Labour Union in that direction. Mill-hands are being 
taught to select occupations which they can practise in their lei- 
sure hours at home and which would give them substantial relief 
in times of unemployment. These are ginning, cleaning, carding 
and spinning of cotton, weaving, tailoring, soap and paper making, 
type-setting, etc. 

I hold that a working knowledge of a variety of occupations 
is to the working class what metal is to the capitalist. A labourer’s skill 
is his capital. Just as the capitalist cannot make his capital fruc- 
tify without thd co-operation of labour, even so the working man 
cannot make his labour fructify without the co-operation of capi- 
tal. And if both labour and capital have the gift of intelligence 
equally developed in them and have confidence in their capacity 
to secure a fair deal, each at the hands of the other, 
they would get to respect and appreciate each other as equal 
partners in a common enterprise. They need not regard each 
othar as inherently irreconcilable antagonists. But the diffi- 
culty is that whilst today capital is organized and seems to be 
securely entrenched, labour is not. The intelligence of tiie work- 
ing man is cramped by this soulless, mechanical occupation which 
leaves him little scope or chance to develop his mind. It has 
inrevented him from realizing the power and full dignity of his 
status. He has been taught to believe that his wages have to be 

' ^ Vii$ Vol. XIV. 
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|j|ctati|^ % ca p i U Bste instoid of his daaanding his own terms, 
him didy he OTganued along right lines and have his inteUi* 
^iBnce quideened, let him learn a variety of occupations, and he 
be aUe to go about with his held erect and never te afraid 
l^being without means of sustmiance. 

~ It is the grossest of superstitions for the working man to 
bdieve diat he is helpless before die employe's. The effort of die 
Labour Union in Ahmedabad is to dispel this superstition in a 
concrete manner. Its experiment, therefctt'e, oug^t to be wel* 
corned by all concerned. Success will depend on an inflexible deter- 
mination on the part of the Labour Union to follow up the good 
beginning that has been made, with unflagging perseverance. It 
must have the right sort of instructors who can arouse among the 
workers ah intelligent interest in their work. A handi- 
craft plied merely mechanically can be as cramping to the mind 
and soul as any other pursuit taken up mechanically. An unintel- 
ligent effort is like a corpse from which the spirit has departed. 

Harijm, 3-7-1937 


397. MT J^OTES 
Is It Then No Mistake? 

Many people seem to have been hurt on rea.ding my note 
entitled **My Mistake” Of course readers o{ Harijanbandhu are 
all Gujaratis. But Gujaratis are scattered in all Provinces and 
among diem those who are alert know the customs and practices 
of the people in whose midst they live. I have received letters 
from such persons residing in plaqes as far off as Malabar, Tamil- 
nadu, Andhradesh and ICamataka. All of them write that my 
[Hresumption was correct. In all these R'ovinces, amongst Hindus 
both high and low so-called, not only do marriages take place 
between a maternal uncle and his niece (sister’s daughter) but 
these marriages are highly esteemed in most cases. One corres- 
pondent asked for a lawyer’s opinion. The lawyer wrote back that 
not only are such marriages customary in the South, but that they 
are also clearly sanctioned by law. 

Thus, although the correction made by Professor Thakore does 
not to a certain extent hold good, the manner in which I drew 
ray conclusion was nevertheless faulty. The fact that what I had 
presumed happens to be true widi regard to Hindu society, may 
be regarded as an accident. From the fact that the children of a 

>Ft*p. m 
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b^ auid sUl^ are pernotted to marry, 1 bad no rlg^t to 
oonclu^ that a firl could marry her matermd uncle. He^ 
Frotoamr Thakore has indeed done me a service. 

I can understand the love of the gentlemen udio have writtito to 
me having regard for my prestige, 1 thank diem for having informed 
me and I also complimrat them for ascertaining die customs 
and practices of the Provinces in which they happen to reside. 

Because such marriages are acceptabte in the South, no one 
should conclude diat the attempt to make them acceptable in 
.jdaces where they'*are jarohibited, will be welcomed. The field for 
marriages is so wide that where it is jvohibited among relatives, 
there is hardly any need for going against the prohibition. The 
reforms which Hindu society needs are those concerning the leak- 
ing of inter-caste barriers< These restrictions are truly detrimen- 
tal to social progress. Hence it would be a real ri^orm to permit 
inter-provincial and inter-caste marriages. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanband^, 27-6-1937 


398. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

' Seoaon, Wardha, 

June 27, 1937 

OKI. MIRA, 

It is a mere sluit which collects and discharges rain water. It 
therefore fills as rapidly as it discharges. There was hardly 1-2 
inch rain, not violent either. But it was enough to fill the sluit 
rapidly. You know the sluit. It is like a belt round Segaon 
village. The idea was to bridge it. The bridge was made but 
the rushing water destroyed the earth-work in front of and bdiind 
the bridge. The water might easily have destroyed Khandu’s and 
Prahlad’s houses ii the rain had continued*. Therefore at consi- 
derable expense the sluit is reduced to its original state. But there is 
no rain wortii speaking about. And Bombay had already 30 inches ! 

Ba returns tomorrow. Spinning by the women has restarted. 
Govind has gone to Kakasaheb at his own instance. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the ordinal: Q.W. 6388. Courtesy: Mirabdin, Also G.K. 9854 
. ' ^The source has **eontataed“. 



LETTER TO NARAEDAS GAJfDHI 


Jme 27, 1937 

QHI. KARANDAS) 

You have mentioiied some letter. I don’t remember it. If 
50 U had asked any question in it, please repeat it. It can be said 
^at now you have sufficient experience of Kanaiyo. If you have 
been able to form any opinmn, please let me know. What is his 
state of mind? Please write whatever you would like to say about 
himsothat it may be of help to me. 

Write to me in detail about your experience of Kamala, too. 
Your letter about khadi was very good. 

BUssmgs fnm 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gt^arati: M.M.U./Il. Alao C.W. 8529. Cowtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


400. LETTER TO MAEUBEHJf S. MASHRUWALA 

Sboaon, Wardha, 
June 27, 1937 

CHI. MANUm, 

I had your letter. You should find time for reading and 
practising on the sitar. Ba and Kano are coming tomorrow. 
Khan Saheb and Mehrtaj were occupying Ba’s room. Kusum 
Desai also is coming. Now the house will be full. You had rain 
there but here we have, had none. 

BIttsings to you all Jhm 

Bapu 

Shri Mamubehn 

G/o Vora Haridas Vakhatghand 
Behind Hioh School 
Rajrot C. S., Kathiawar 

From a pfaotoatat of the Gtyarati: C.W. 2669. Courtesy: Manobdin ft. 
Mashrowaila 



m. LETTER TO MAHAmV DBSAJ 

Jmt 27, LS^ 

cm. MAHAOEV, 

A fruit famine has now overtaken us here. Today Mohan- 
hd has been asked to send some particfilar fruit. We have run 
out of dates. Po you receive boxes of dates regularly ? What 
can I give to Khan Saheb? Have you written abbut honey? If not, 
write at once and tell them to amid i|ii |^mptly. Did you write 
to Kaleshwar Rao? I had asked for ehikoo and sweet and sour 
lemon from that place. 

Yes, let somebody go at 4.30 to receive Ba. If die does not 
arrive by that train, dien she will come by the next train. 

Blusiags from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

A temperature chart of Balkrishna is enclosed. Show it to 
Amtul Salaam and send whatever medicine she gives. He has 
enough to last only for today. Send back the chart also. 

From a photostat of the Gajarati; S.N. 11524 


402. LETTER TO MIRZA ISMAIL 

Wardhaoanj, 
Juae. 28, 1937 

DEAR SIR MIRZA, 

I appreciate your letter*. I must not anticipate the Wchrking 
Committee’s decision. I know it will tax all its patriotic spirit. 
I am in letter and in spirit praying for God’s guidance during 
diose days. 

*The letter, dated June 26, read: '* . . . I believe that it would be 
a great disservice to die country and a great disservice to itself, if Congress 
woe to refuse the invitation extended to it in sudi cimlial terms by the Vice- 
roy. It is by accepting office and workiz^, that is, by taking diarge of the 
madiinery that Congress can adiieve its purpose miore rapidly an d satisfac- 
torily. ...” 

952 
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My kmdtest rq^arda to you. Lady Mirza, Humayun and the 
efamily. 



Tours 

, M. K. Gandhi 

from » pihtototmt: G.N. 2180. Also from a copy: G. A. Nateiaa Papers. 
Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 


m. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

June 28, 1937 

OBI. MAHADEV, 

• Yesterday we had some visitors here. They had brought 112 
mangoes from the bazaar in Wardha. They were excellent. Tire 
price was one and a hall' rupees for 120. After they had left 112 
mangoes, Ghhotelal brought some more. Today 'apples and 
rose-apples have arrived, and so I shall be able to pull on for 
some time now. 

Send two dozen sour lemons with Janba'. 

Ba may stay on for today if she wants, but it would be 
better that she returns while the sky is clear. However, slie may 
do as she pleases. Congratulations to Kusum. Khan Saheb is 
having fever. Tell Ba that Khan Saheb and Mehrtaj have bceD 
allotted her room. Has she any objection? Khan Saheb is impa- 
tient to shift. He may have even shifted to Mira Kutir. 1 am 
passing your article after revising it.^ A copy should be sent to 
Captain. I am sending two more in addition. Tlie rest> by noon 
with Janba. 

Blessings from 
Bapv 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: S.N. 11525 


I An errand-boy of the Ashram at Wardha 
FIdir I^. 360*2t 
s Viis the fidknring item. 


65-2S 



404. LETTER TO MAHADEV D^AI % : ' 

\3me 28, 1937\^ 

Cdl. MAHADEV, 

. Gome tomorrow. It would be betto: if Ba comes tomorrow 
but she may do as she likes. Khan Saheb has vacated the room. 
I am sending the articles. Buy English water-pn-oof. There m-e 
other ways no doubt, but don’t bother about them. Enclosed is a 
lettw for Kamalnayan. Go and see him off. Is tibere no odier 
mail today? 

'* Bltssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: S.N. 11520 

405. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 


Seoaon, Wardha, 

June 29, 1937 

CHI. MIRA, ' 

Your drawing^ is good. Do continue the practice. It 
would be good recreation for you. 

Dr. Dharmavir again warns me that you should hasten 
slowly. He is confident of effecting a radical cure. 

Ba has just come in with Kusum Desai and Kanam. She 
has a little bit of a fracture in her left foot.' 

The rains set in properly yesterday. The weather is now 
quite cool. Wind is blowing strong. 

Khan Saheb occupies your hut. He has a little fever. 
Balvantsinha and Parnerker have gone to buy cows. Three will 
presently go dry. 

* My goat is giving very little milk. So we have to procure a 
goat, too. Thus the family grows all round. 

Love. 

, Bapu 

From the ori^mal: C.W. 6389. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Also G.N. 9855 
t Vidi the preceding iton. 

2 The addressee used tosmd small sketches, along with her letters to 
Gandhyi. . * 

^54 



406. LETTER TO BHARATAJf KUMARAPPA 
\ Jim 29, 1937 

lor IMSAR BH^LATAN, 

1 had a chat with flscher about Rao the dairyman. Others 
have abo talked to me. Pamerkar went to him to give him 
instructions and exantine the ghee. Rao seems to be no worker. 
He talks too much and nonsense. If he is what Fischer and others 
describe him to be, he should be sent away. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat : G.N. 10120 


407. LETTER TO TULSI MAHER 

June 29, 1937 

CHI. TULSI MAHER, 

I have your letter. I do not think it is necessary for you 
to leave the work there as long as you are mentally satisfied 
and also something is accomplished. I h^ve suggested* your 
leaving Nepal only when you arc no longer interested in the work 
there. 

Blestmgs from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 6552 


408. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Sboaon, Wardha, 

June 30, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I knew MenckeP was a crank but did not know that he 
was a fool. Of course you are bound to report to me. any 
irreg^arity in your health, even though 1 may be able to do 

‘ ruk p. 274. 

*Thc source has 'Mencken'' 
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nolliiiig.. Garlic tliotild never induce loose stoob. Dad or some 
proteid or starch food is at bottom. 

Do you know, Dharmavir ? What do you think oft^f 1 
quite see that I must not pile any new work on you even Ihoi^^ 
it be a letter to be written to anyone. 

Are you not an idiot? 'You have saud nothing new in 
suggesting that the common language may be written in either 
• script, Devanatgari or Persian. You wiU read my credo* in 
Harijan. But the qame Hindi will never beachamged. You might 
as well change your own'nauiM to pleaue people! Hindi is the 
original naune. It is the utmost one can do to adopt Hindustani 
as a synonym. Can you not see the very obvious reason? There is 
violence in the air and this demand for the Change of name not 
by an individual but by an institution is violence which ought not 
to be submitted to. There is no logic or reason' in it. How can 
I ask an old literary association^ to change its xiame without an 
overwhelmingly just cause? Do you see the point? 

Parkinson’s letter is good. 

The rains have set in properly now. Ba came in yesterday 
bringing in Kusum^an old Ashram inmate. The weather is alter- 
nately cool and warm. When you come do bring your mosquito 
net, though there are not more than the usual number. I do not 
want you to run any avoidable risk. 

Love. * 

Robber 

[PS.] 

I have told Balkrishna that you have ar teacher for Sanskrit. 

From the original: C.W. 3792. Courtesy: Anirit Kaur. Also G.N. 6948 


409. LETTER TO PARIKSHITLAL L. MAJMUDAR 

June 30, 1937 

BHAI PARKBllITLAI,, 

I send herewith a postcard from Bhai Soni Balji Talsi. I 
have not followed what he wants to say in it. I have replied to 
him that he can get no money from here. He should not give 
his profession. If he gets any spare time after doing his wmrk, 

pp. 362-4. 

'' ^Hindi $alutya Sanunelao; otdr also p. 337. 
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give lonw of it to service and do v4iat you ask him to 


Bktsiagt fim 

Bapu 


From • piiotostet of the Gujaiati: G.N> 4027 


410. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

June 30, 1937 


GHl. MAHAOBV, 

The doctor’s explanation seems satisfactory. ' What weight 
need we attach to Shankar’s allegations? He has always been 
like that. You do not seem to have read the letter I wrote to 
him. I have severely reprimanded him, though I have not written 
all that you said. I will write that, too. Write to Shantikumar 
and tell him that I will decide now. You can send for a flask 
from Bombay. How can you get an exactly similar one? The 
goat seems to be proving a costly aflair. I am in a fix. I am 
sending the letters. 

Blessings fim 
BAPd 

[PS.] 

Since you also would be writing to Kakalbhai, I am not clos- 
ing the envelope. Received Gokulbhai’s postcard. I forgot to 
tell you. Write to him and tell him that he can certainly ^ for 
the 10th. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11526 


411. LETTER TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 


June 1937 

cm. jaicnaLal, 

If you have agreed to pay Rs. 1,000 towards Haijivan’s 
eiqjenses, then please send it by wire. The following is the 
answer on behalf of the Sangh : 

^‘Wiring thousand cover travelling. Regret inability advance 
loan.” 

I understand that you have not given hina any ummuaot 
about the ktan. So I do not see miy need for yoMr giving it. 
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1 am seadmg back Shankar’s letter addressed to you. It is 
good to send him books. ^ ^ 

Bbttiigt fiim 

. Bapu 

[PS.] 

I am sending Harjivah’s also. 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: G.N. 2985 

a 

412, LETTER TO KRISHNACHAJ^DRA 

Seoaon, 
July 2, 1937 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

The doubt you have raised is extremely ];>ertinent. I cannot 
say now hOw 1 could dictate such a meaningless sentence.* Read it 
as follows: "But it should never be taken that the ancestors of an 
adharmaja were all dkahtaja themselves or that 'his future progeny 
will all be dkarmaja.*' 

There is no harm in learning and practising hatha yoga for the 
sake of physical health, but all the instructors are no,t fully well-versed 
in it. It has also been my experience that those who do not know 
the science and techniques of hatha yoga can even cause harm. 
Moreover, everyone is not capable of performing each and every 
asana. All this simply means that you must use your discretion 
in the matter. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4283. Alao S.G. 59 

413. DISCUSSION WITH AJ( AMERICAJP^ 


■ Segaon, 

[Before Judy 3, 1937] 

OANDHiji: It involved intensive education, not in the 
.three but in changed ways of thinking and changed ways of 
life. To )}ring about that change in the ' people’s mentality 

. 315. 

* This is extracted from ‘‘Weekly jLetter” .by Mahadev Desai, who had 
Imported: "A youthful Amerman was full of questions about the poverty of 
Indhif the omaniag and reach of the villa^ industries revival picgunn.r. 



IKIOUSDO}^ AM AIORIOAN 

is ^ Herculeaui Bttf it is such because the way is the 

nqKiriolent Way, jdie way of persuasioa. This method is any 
da|i^ slower than die method of compulsion, but it is also surer 
aiid; stabler. 

' AMSRtOAN: Bat would it in any way help if the ibrituh were to retire? 
Would you have been better if the Britiah had retired 150 years ago? 

I have no doubt. We should begin anew and witliout at 
least the political handicap. You talk of the pax Britamiea. I 
do not deny that they have introduced education of a sort, have 
built schools and colleges, and built an unrivalled railway system. 
But our difficulty is this, that whereas elsewhere all these things 
have made the countries prosperous, they have brought about an 
opponte result here. Not only the wealth' of the land but even 
our intelligence has been drained away. The very lifc-hopc is 
gone. I will not say that a miracle would happen the moment 
the British retire. Only we shall begin our history anew. India 
will then have her destiny in her own hands. ’ And mind you 
we do not want the British to go, if they will stay as friends and 
voluntary co-operators. 

But why, if they don’t want thU rule, do they tolerate it? Why it a 
united will lacking? 

There arc numerous causes which I cannot go into now. All 
have their share in it, but the root cause is perhaps indefinable. 
The will is actively absent today, though indefinitely it is there. 

Have the Government reserved to them^ves power to overrule the 
people’s will because they think that India is incapable of self-government? 

I do not think so, nor do I suspect that even the British 
think so. If they did so, they would not have drawn up this 
Constitution. No, it is an honest effort to make Provinces autono- 
mous. Otherwise why should they arm an electorate of 30 millions 
with the power to vote ? The honest effort is, however, vitiated by 
the fact that simultaneous effort is being made to maintain the 
British connection practically by force. And this they do for 
exploiting India. 

Harijaa, 3-74937 

and theimpUcationsof the British, rute in India. To one accustomed to qufadt 
results, the village reconstructian programme is bound to lodt a tame affisk. 
But Gusdhiji does not hesitate to tell all such people as he don our own 
people, that the pragramme is a Herculean tads and takes a Hoodean re- 
solve to achieve it,” 



414. im’ERVlEW fo CAFT. STittlNK^ \ ‘ \ 

. Sboaon, 

Jtdy 3, 19371 

OANSH^: What we mean yty independence is that we will 
not live on the suiferance of any people on earth and that 
there is a big party in India which will die in vindicating this 
position. But we will not die killing, though we might be killed. 
It is a novel e:q)eriment, I know. Herr Hitler, I know, does not 
accept the position of human dignity being piaintained without 
the use of force. Many of us feel that it is possible to achieve 
independence by non-violent means. It .would be a bad day for 
the whole world if we had to wade through blood. If India gains 
her freedom by a clash of arms, it will indefinitely postpone the 
day of real peace for the world. History is a record of perpetual 
wars, but we are trying to make new history,' and I say this as I 
represent the national mind so far as non-violence is concerned. 1 
have reasoned out the doctrine of the sword, I have worked out 
its possibilities and come to the conclusion that man’s destiny is to 
replace the law of the jimgle with the law of conscious love. 
The aspiration for independence is the aspiration that fires all 
nations in Europe. But that independence does not exclude volun- 
tary partnership. Imperialistic ambition is inconsistent with part- 
nership. 

Gapt. Strunk had heard vaguely about Gandhyi’s views on machines, 
and Western civilization, Western medicine, etc. He wanted to know them 
at first hand. 

o. I have said that we cannot accept Western models holus- 
bolus. I do not believe in mechanization of India. I think that 
rutal reconstruction is possible ! 

STRUNK: Are you likely to change these views after you have gained 
your objective of independence? 


*This is extracted from “Weekly Letter” by Mahadev Desai, whd had 
rq>orted: “(lapt. Strunk, representative of the ofiBcial daily newqwper in 
Germany and a member of Hitler’s staff, visited Segaon widi a view to investi- 
gate omditions in Imfia. He wanted to know die content of ind^ieadeace 
mod how &r people of India serioiuly meant it,” 
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li a. N6^ '^ my permanent convktionB. 

my to madiinery, railways, eto., does not mean 

as soon as we are independent we shovid uproot all of 
Tliey wrill be used for the benefit of the nation instead of 
ti<istfategic military purpose they are principally meant to fulfil 



•. yoa direct your speech against Western sanitation and 

Western surgery. What is your future jdan with' regard to India? 


o. I am glad you have asked the question. I have said 
nothing with regai^ to Western sanitation. In fact I derived 
my idea of rural sanitation from Poore, an English doctor, and I 
have copied it here. But I have spoken against Western medicine 
which I have called the concentrated essence of black magic. My 
view springs out of my non-violence, for my soul rebels against 
vivisection. You do not know that I had very nearly taken the 
medical line, when in order to respect the wishes of my dead 
father I took up law. But in South Africa I again thought of 
medicine. When I was told I should have to do vivisection, my 
soul rebelled against it. Why should I, I said, have to practise 
cruelty on lower animals which I would never practise upon 
myself ? But I do not despise all medical treatment. I know that 
we can learn a lot from the West about safe maternity and the 
care of infants. Our children arc born anyhow and most of our 
women are ignorant of the science of bringing up children. Here 
we can learn a good deal from the West. 

But the West attaches an exaggerated importance to prolong- 
ing man’s earthly existence. Until the man's last moment on 
earth you go on drugging him even by injecting. That, I think, is 
inconsistent with the recklessness with which they will shed their 
lives in war. Though I am opposed to war, there is no doubt 
that war induces reckless courage. Well, without ever having to 
engage in a war I want to learn from you the art.of throwing 
away my life for a noble 'cause. But I do not want that excessive 
desire living that Western medicine seems to encourage in 
man even at the cost of tenderness for subhuman life. However, 
1 like the enqphasis the Western medical -science places upon pre- 
vention of disease. 


s. There is so onidi over^lffodactkm of intelligenee in India and to* 
much educated unen^ploymeat. Cknild not this army of educated young 
men be utiliaed by being seat to the villages? 

o. That movnneat has commenced. But it is cmly in its 
iqfimc^. And thei| there is im over-production intdHgence 
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but over^roductioii of degrees. The brain poi^r has hot at ^ 
increased, cmly the ait of memorizittg has been sdmulatcid, bi|i 
these degrees can’t be carted to the villages. Only the biain^ if 
there are any left, can be used. This reading for Agrees has tk- 
prived lU ' of initiative. It makes us ui^t to go to the villages. 
The mechanical university study deprives us the desire for ori- 
ginality; years of memorizing causes a fatigue of the mind that 
makes most of us fit for clerical work. Nevertheless the village 
movement has come to stay. 

As Capt. Strunk prepared to leave, Gandhyi introduced him to Mr. 
Kallenbach. . 

o. Here is a live Jew and a German Jew, if you please. 
He was a hot pro-Gkrman during the War. 

Capt. Strunk was surprised to see a German Jew sitting there bare- 
bodied and in a khadi dhoti. 

o. Then I should like to understand from you why the 
Jews are being persecuted in Germany. 

Capt. Strunk tried to explain. So many Jews had taken part during 
the War and Germany had nothing to say against them. It is the Jews 
who overran Germany after the War, who ousted Germans from their jobs, 
and who “g^ded*’ the fight against Hitler that were not being tolerated. 

B. I personally think we have just overdone it. That’s the mistake 
revolutions always do. .Oh, there is such a lot of hate in Europe. And 
it has reached its climax in Spain. It is cruel, heartless, stupid, inhuman — ^this 
Spanish War. It can’t be compared with any othbr war. 

Harijan, 3-7-1937 


415, HIMDIv. URDU 

A oorrespoiulent says a great deal is being written against me 
in the Urdu Press in regard to my attitude towards Urdu. They 
even go so far to su^^est that though I speak about Hindu- 
Muslim unity. I am the most communally minded of all the 
Hindus. . 

I have no desire to defend myself against the suggestion refer- 
red to by my correspondent. My life must be my credriitials on 
tny attitude regarding the Hindu-Muriim question. 

^ But the Hindi-Urdu quesdem is an evergreen. Though I 
have expressed my views often enough on this quesdtm, th«^ will 
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' xepetidtm. lijiaU simply etxundats; my belief without ad* 
^lll^ing any aiipimeut in 
If T believe that 

r 1. {{indi, Hindustani and Urdu are words denoting the 
same language spoken in the 'North by Hindus and Mussalmans 
and written in either Devanagari or Persian script ; 

2. Hindi was the name for this language used both by Hin- 
dus and Mu^lmans before the word Urdu came to be used; 

3. the word Hindustani also came to be used later (the date 
unknown to me) to denote the same speech ; 

4. both Hindus and Mussalmans should try to speak the 
language as understood by the vast mass of the people in the North; 

5. at the same time many Hindus and many Mussalmans 
will persist in using Sanskrit words and Persian or Arabic words 
respectively and exclusively. This we shall have to bear so long 
as mutual distrust and aloofness continue. Those Hindus who 
care to know a certain class of Mussulman thought will study 
Urdu written in Persian script, and similarly those Mussalmans 
who care to know a certain class of Hindu thought will study 
Hindi written in Devanagari script; 

6. ultimately when our hearts have become one and we all 
are proud of India as our country, rather than our Provinces, and 
shall know and* practise different religions as derived from one 
common source, as we know and relish different fruits of the same 
tree, we shall reach a common language with a common script 
whilst we shall retain provincial languages for provincial use; 

7. the attempt to force one script or one form of Hindi on 
any Province or district or people is detrimental to the best 
interest of the country; 

8. the common language question should be viewed apart ' 
from the religious differences; 

9. Roman script cannot and should not be the common 
script of India. The rivalry can only be between Persian and 
Devanagari. Apart from its intrinsic merit the latter should 
be the common script for all India because most of the provincial 
scripts have their origin in Devanagari and it is for them by far 
the easiest to learn. At the same time no attempt whatsoever 
should be made to foist it upon Mussalmans and for that matter 
on those others who do ,not know it. 

10. I served the cause of Urdu, if it may be distii^piished 
from Hindi, when at Indore* the Hindi Sahkya Sammclan at my 


iln April 1935 
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initaaoe acpepted the defiaitkm given in Cla«ue 1 « and when at 
Nagpur* at my instance the Bharatiya Sahitya Farishad accefM^ 
the definition and called the common langugage of inter-prowunii^ 
intercourse Hindi or Hiildustani, tJiUs giving fullest scope to both 
Mussahmans and Hindus to identify themselves with the effort to 
enrich the common language and to interpret the best 'provincial 
thought in that language. 

Hanjan, 3-7-1937 


416. A PLEA FOR THE VILLAGE CART 

* 

Shri Ishverbhai S. Amin of Baroda sends me a long note on 
animal power v. machine power. From it I copy the following 
relevant portion^. 

Animal power is not costlier than madime power in fields or short 
distance work and hence can compete with the latter in most cases. The 
present-day tendency is towards discarding animal power in preference 
to machine power. 

Take for example a bullock-driven cart, costing Rs. 100 and Rs. 
200 for the bullocks. The bullocks can drive the cart at least 15 miles 
per day with a load of 16 Bengal maunds on rough sandy village 
roads. This service will cost ... in total Rs. 1/6 per day. A one- 
ton motor-lorry will cost for 15 miles. . . . Rs. 2/12, i. e., Rs. 1/6 per 
cartload of 16 Bengal maxmds . . . A motor-lorry may compete when 
it has to carry loads at a stretch for a long dis^nce on a good metal 
road, where bullock carts seem too slow and uneconomical. . . . 
It is the slowness only which goes against the bullock cart. ... If a 
farmer has his own cart and travels in it, he has not to spend 
anything in the form of ready money but uses the produce of his own 
held in producing power by feeding bullocks. Really grass and grain 
should be loolced upon by the farmer as his petrol, and the cart the 
motor-lorry, and bullocks the engine converting grass into power. 
The madtine will neither consume grass nor will it yield manure, an 
article of vast importance. Then the villager has to have his bullocks; 
in any case he has his grass. And if he has a cart, he is maintaining 
the viUage carpenter and the blacksmith; and if he ^ is keeping a cow, 
he is maintaining a hydrogenation plant converting vegetable oil into 
solid butter or ^ee and also at the same time a bullock-manufacturing 
’machine--Hhus serving a twofold purpose. , 

' In April 1936 

^ Chily extracts are rq>toditcx4^ h^ 



llie inviuiiim^ may or may not succeed, 

li Ivoiikl he Avinlo^ will study the pros 

aitf cons and defimtdy guide.the villagers. Shri Ishverbhai’s note 
sli^ld provoke die thought of all village woriters in the direction 
ilk^tedinit. 

3-7-1937 


417. WHAT SHOULD BE DOME? 

The letter, notice and application quoted below' are well 
worth reading. 

I have omitted names and addresses. The correspondent 
who has written this letter is devoted to ahimsa. This question 
is pertinent. One who resists the oppressor is, to some extent, 
saved; but one who has no strength to resist gets beaten. 
What should a devotee of ahimsa do in such circumstances? 
Should the oppressed be advised to bit back or at least' take 
the matter to the court? Both these proceedings are lawful. 
The law allows a person to defend himself if he is illegally assaulted. 
He of course has the right to go to the court. 

But a devotee of aliimsa will not give such advice. He 
believes that tit for tat is not the true way of ending oppression 
in the world. The world has hitherto followed this path ; but it 
has not reduced oppression — only its forms may have changed. 

A devotee of ahimsa will advise the oppressed to resort to 
non-co-operation. No one can be compelled to slave for another. 
Hence those Harijans who are oppressed should learn to quit 
the oppressors’ lands. The question naturally arises: Where should 
they go after quitting these lands? It is the duty of a Harijan 
stoiA to find some work or other for such helpless Harijans. 
This should not be difficult. The path of ahimsa is no doubt diffi- 
cult, but its ultimate result is permanent and beneficial to both. 
The world has been returning blow for a blow, but it has nei- 
ther enhanced happiness nor removed injustice and oppresnon. 
My experience tells me tliat the only way to remove thcM is 
ahimsa. 

What I have said is the ultimate remedy. But after decid- 
ing that blow is no answer for blow and before advising non- 
co-operation, the non-violent worker will approach the land lords 

'Not reproduced here. They deicribed theharaaniient ofHarfiaalaIxMum 
by limdlords in villages. The corrMpohdent had asked whether the labourers 
dtould be advised to retaliate. 
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and mdeavour to oplain to them their duty. It ihay wtsU W 
diat the landlords may inelt a Uttle. Fidilic c^imon ean 
roused against such oi^ressioa when the oppressor becomes. 
bora and refuses to listen to anyone; then the b^t remedy is 
non>co«operation, that is, getting on without him. 

It need not be feared that when ppprused Ghanuus resold 
to non-oo-operation the other castes would join hands with the 
oppressor. At the moment the question is only of the oppressed. 
If others do join hands, they too can be taught the lesson of 
non-co-operation. 

[From Hindi] 

Harijan Seoak, 3-7-1937 


418. HOUDAYS 

Students have always the . problem of how to spend their 
school vacations. Shri Narandas Gandhi’s letter quoted below* 
tells us how some students' of the Rajkot National School spent 
their vacation. 

1 would look upon this programme as a commendable one. 
In this way students gained practical knowledge and developed 
their intellect, as the work they did seems to have been done 
intelligently and with kepn zest. Very often during vacations 
students spend huge sums on railway fares and travel to dis- 
tant places and return empty-handed. It will be no small gain if 
they come to know the villages and the villagers in their own 
neighbourhood, serve them and carry out propaganda for the 
charkha and sanitation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandku, 4-7-1937 


* Fhe letter i» not translated here. The correspondent had recounted how 
two students spun 200 hanks during their vacation lasting 62 days. Ten stu- 
dents and one teadter Jived a very simple life working amongst, six villages 
near Rajkpt. hn this group, there were two Harijan boys and one Khoja boy 
and the response from the villagers was voy encouragii^. The spinning cam- 
paign, in which students did commendable work, was also Succeasfiil. The ex- 
penses incurred during the trip, were met by the students themsdves out of 
thrir earnings throu£^ sale of l^di. As a result of this camp, three Haryan 
-boys and one Khoja boy had decided to stay in die school. 



m, LETTER TO PARIKSHITLAL L. MAJMUDAR 

Sboacoi, 
July 4, 1937 

cm. PAR0CSHITLA1., 

I got your letter regarding the Bhangi brethren. It was 
good that you wrote. The responsibility of interpreting Thak- 
kar Bapa’s award is going to fall on me. I will see what I can 
do.‘ 

Bkuiit§t fim 
Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gitjarati: G.N. 3963. Also C.W. 145. Coortety: 
Parikihitlal L. Miymtfdar 


420. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


- July 4, 1937 

CHI. I^HADBV, 

I send herewith an article which is ready. Bhansalibhai t4ill 
stay there for some time. Do take rest. I will manage the 
things here. The rest [of the material] is getting ready. It will 
not be necessary to get another copy of the article* on toddy 
since it is from Gujarati and, therefore, [flarijanl Sevak will not 
need one. 

BUuiugs fnm 
Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: S.N. 11528 


I FU^.aho “Letter to Vallabhbhai Patel”-, 22-7-1937. 

* Vuk VoL LXVI, “The Uw and Abuse of Toddy”, 19>9-1937. 
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421. LETTm TO GULASCHAm JAIX 

July 4y 1937 

BHAI OULABOHAMD, * 

I have your letter as well as a copy of the correspondence. 
I have no idep what 1 can do in this matter. We should t>e 
content with whatever can be ac^mplished by a pure agitation 
conducted' locally. 

BUssdtgs from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hiodi: G.N. 7743 


422. LETTER TO MIRABEHJf 


Seoaon, 

July 5, 1937 

CHI. MIRA, 

You will understand absence of letters from me during "these 
days.‘ Your drawings I like very well. Hope you are flourishing. 

Kallenbach went to Wardian in the morning. Ramdas is 
accompanying him to South Africa. They embark on Wednesday. 
Kandu and four or five others come from Yaroda to spin. They 
are being paid by Nalwadi* according to the Nalwadi scale. 
They are happy. So you see the seed sown by you has sprouted 
and may bear ample fruit. No more today. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 6390. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Also G.N. 9856 


* Gandhiji was busy with the Congress Wwking Conmiittee meeting. 
^ Nalwadi Ashram of Vinoba Bhave 
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i 423. LETTER TO AMRIT KAVR 

jhi^5,m7 

inr DSAR IMOt, 

' I have no time. But I dare not leave you altme. There* 
fore this is just to acknowledge your letters. Pyarelal must 
have written to you. 1 shall try to send you a wire* as you 
desire. 

If the sp<rt near the ear shows signs of oozing, you should 
give it steam and try ice, if you won’t take the trouble of having 
an earth bandage. You should bring the steaming apparatus 
with you when you come. Mine is not witli me just now. 

Hope your play will go off well if only for the Harijan 
cause. 

Jawaharlal is looking better and cheerful. We had good two 
days. 

Ramdas goes with Kalienbach to South Africa, Kallenbach 
paying all the expenses. He has plenty of money and my rela* 
tions with him warrant my accepting his offer. 

Love. 

Robber 

From the original; C.W. 3793. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 69W 


424. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KAyTAK 

July 5, 1937 

CHI. BREMA, 

This is jdst to tell you that a copy of GitaP has been sent 
by the earlier post. You must have received it. The rest when I 
get time. 

Blntptgt from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10391. Also G.W. €630. Courtesy: 
Premabchn Kaotak 

* FWf p. 374. 

tVinoba Slave’s metrical rendering in Marathi of the /MggsMd Gita 
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425. LETTER TO KANTILAL GANDHI 


Jtdy 5, 1937 

CHI. KAim, ^ . 

Nowadays I am not regular in correspondence and hence 
your letter has remained unanswered. But I will write a few lines 
today at any fate. 

I suppose Bal himself must have' written to you about his 
having settled in Karachi. 

Kallenbach left for Bombay today. 'Her will sail for South 
Africa on Wednesday. Ramdas is going with him. These days his 
health has deteriorated still further. He can hardly eat anything. 
He, therefore, agreed to go to South Africa. Kallenbach will 
come again in November or December for three months. He may 
stay even longer. He lived in utmost simplicity till the very last 
day. 

Yesterday Segaon became almost empty. That is, Khan 
Saheb and Mehrtaj left, suid now Kallenbach also has left. 

Kusumbehn Desai is here. Amtul Salaam was to be ope- 
rated upon for tonsillitis. But as there was sugar in the mine, 
the surgeon postponed the operation. Let us see what happens 
now. Most probably she will go to -Trivandrum after the 
meeting of the Working Committee. 

I hope you are getting on well. Is the food all right? The 
classes also must have started. I suppose" they are starting to- 
day. 

Did I write- to you that there was a crack in Ba’s leg 
bone?* She is confined to bed. There is no fever or any other 
complication. 

Blissings fiom 
Bapu 

From a photoatet of the Giyerati: C.W. 7325. Courtesy: Kantilal Gandhi 


* Vidt p. 354. 
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426. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


Jtdy 5, m? 

CHI. lfAHAl»V, 

My comment was not about what you wrote regarding Mau- 
Isma, but Was about the quotation from Maulana’s statement. 
What you have given is all right, but in such matters that is not 
enough. It would be a different thing if he himself asked for 
it to be published. The best course for us is to keep silent.' 

What you say about Evelyn Underhill is correct.^ Today 
I have sent you ample material, so there is no need for you. to 
overexert yourself. 

A short article^ by me is enclosed. 

I have had to detain Janba for a letter or two. What else 
could I do? 

BImvtisfnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11529 


427. LETTER TO MAJ^ILAL AND SUSHILA GANDHI 

July 5, 1937 

CHI. MANUJiL«SUSHtLA, 

I got your letter. This will be carried by Ramdas. You 
two brothers may discuss the problem and do what you think 
best. I want to see Ramdas’s physique as strong as it was be- 
fore. Today I have no time to write more. And where is the 

> Vidt also pp. 380-1. 

* “In order that the students may learn the proper way to understand 
and i^ypredate a religion oUier than their own”, the addressee had quoted in 
his “Weekly Letter” for Htrijm, iO-7-1937, the followfog from B. Under- 
hill's book Worsk^: “All wordiip was to him sacred, swoe be believed diet 
in its most degiaded fomu, among the most ignorant and foolish of wor- 
shippers, diere has yet been aoroe true seeking after the Divine, and that 
between these and foe most glorious ritual on the highest philosophic cer- 
tainty, there lies to small a ipace that we may believe the saints in Faradbe 
regard it with a smile.” 

> vuk pp. 379 - 89 . 
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need, when two persons* are going there just after meeting me? 

From a pholotUt of tho Ot^iaimti: G.N* 4865 


428. SPEECH AT WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING, 

WARDHA 

July 6, 1937 

It is stated that at the outset Mahatmaji referred to the misgivings 
entertained by a not inconsiderable section of the Congressmen that his other 
Press statements issued prior to that in connection with the constitutional 
deadlock had, in effect, tended to whittle down the stand so far taken by 
the Congress. By a thorough analysis of his several statements Mahatmaji 
was able to satisfy the members of the Committee that they were simply meant 
to clarify the Congress position, which was being constantly misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by high of&cials here and in England. 

Mahatmaji then explained to the Committee the alternative course of 
action open to them in the circumstances confronting the Congress at present. 
It^is understood Gandhiji made no secret of the fact that he had not found 
in Lord Linlithgow’s message^ the assurance which he had in mind when he 
inserted the assurance clause^ in the A.I.C.C. resolution at Delhi. With the Cover* 
nor’s special powers of interference thus left intact, Gandh^i apprehended 
that frictions were very likely to occur, sooner rather than later, as it would 
prove difficult to prevent the overlapping of the sphere of the Governor’s 
special powers and the normal field of activities of Ministers. Accordingly, 
the fear was expressed that, despite the wishes sincerely expreraed by Lord 
Zetland and Lord Linlithgow, the new Constitution might not in actual 
practice be worked for long by the Congress Ministers in furtherance of the 
Congress objective. 

Without committing himself to any definite opinion Mahatmaji is stated 
to have admitted that there was some force in the argument of those who 
maintained that the Congress should utilize the office of ministerships .in the 
six majority Provinces with a view to generating strength in the masses, of the 
country so that, when the final breakdown of the Constitution came — as it 
was bound to come*-4his newly developed mass strength and enthusiasm may 
be hamessed to good account, should the Congress find it necessary to launch 
upon any mass movement in thefutiure. 

^ Kailenbadi and Ramdas Gandhi 

* FSdf Appendix VI. 

*FidSf pp. 3-4. 
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c oadu MO n , Gttidh$ is rqxn te d to have « ii|iw s ied himself u beiag 
ia IMbqdete agrtftmeot with Mr. Jaweherial Nehru's opouen that there 
imt^ he ao loweruig of the Googren flag whether the Congress representatives 
are in office .or out of it. 

Tk* mndu, 7-7-1937 


429. COMfRESS WORKIJ4G COMMITTEE RESOWTIOJi^ 

yfA»DHKt 

July 7, 1937 

The All-India Congress Committee, at its meeting held in 
Delhi on March 18^, 1937, passed a resolution affirming the 
basic Congress policy in regard to the new Constituti6n and lay- 
ing down the programme to be followed inside and outside die 
Legislatures by Congress members of such Legislatures. It further 
directed that in pursuance of that policy permission should be 
given for Congressmen to accept office in Provinces where die 
Congress commanded a majority in the Legislature, and the leader 
of the Congress Party was satisfied and could state publicly that 
the Governor would not use his special powers of interference or 
set aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their constitudonal 
activities. In accordance with these directions, the leaders of 
Congress parties, who were invited by Governors to form minis- 
tries, asked for the necessary assurances. These not having been 
given, the leaders expressed their inability to undertake the 
formation of Ministries. But since the meeting of die Working 
Committee on April 28 last, Lord Zetland, Lord Stanley and 
Viceroy have made declarations^ on this issue on behalf of the 
British Government. The Working Committee has carefully consi- 
dered these declarations and is of opinion that though they exhi- 
bit a desire to make an approach to the Congress demand they 
fall short of the assurances demanded in terms of the A. I. C. C. 
resolution as interpreted by the Working Committee resolution* 
of April 28. Again, the Working Committee is unable to subscribe 
to the doctrine of partnership propounded in some of the 

* This %vai drafted by Gandhyi. The date-line if reproduced from Tihr 
Hitaoada, 9-7-1937. 

2 Actually on March 16; 0u9 pp. 3-4. 

’ For Loid Zedimd's and the Viceroy's qieeGhcs, vidt Appendices IV and 
VI. ' 

^ * Passed at Allahabad; oU$ footeote 1, p. 174. 
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aforesaid declaratums. The proper description cd* (he qdsting 
relaticnuhip between the Briddt Government and* the pepfle of 
India , is that of tire eiqploiter and the exploited, and hence 
have a different nudodc upon almost everything vital impor> 
tance. The Ciommittee feels however that the situatitm created 
as the result of the circumstances and events that have innce oc> 
curred, warrants the belief that it will not be easy for the Gov- 
ernors to use their special powers. The Committee has more- 
over considered the views of Congress members of the Legislatures 
and of Congressmen generally. 

The Committee has therefore come to the conclusion wd 
resolves that Congressmen be permitted to accept office where 
they may be invited thereto. But it desires to make it clear 
that office is to be accepted and utilized for the purpose of 
working in accordance with lines laid down in the Congress 
election manifesto and to further in every possible way the Con- 
gress policy of combating the new Act on the one hand and 
of prosecuting the constructive programme on the other. 

The Working Committee is confident that it has the support 
and backing of the A. I. C. C. in this decision and that this resolu- 
tion is in furtherance of the general policy laid down by the Con- 
gress and the A. I. C. C. The Committee would have welcomed 
the opportunity of taking the direction of the A. I, C. C. in this 
matter but it is of opinion that delay in taking a decision at this 
stage would be injurious to the country’s interests and , would 
create confusion in the public mind at a time when prompt 
and decisive action is necessary. 

Congress Bulletin JVb. 5, July 1937. Also Home Department, Political Brandi, 
File No. 4/15/37. Courtesy: National Archives of India 


430. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAXJR 


lUjKuiiiAJa Amrit KiAur 
Simla 

YE8.‘ LOVE. 


Wardhaganj, 
July 7, 1937 


Bapu 


From the original; C.W. 3794. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6950 


* The addressee has noted on the telegram ; “Yes — acceptance of office by 
Gongiws”. ■ 



451. SPEECH AT RASHTEABHASHA ADHTAPAH 
MAJWJR, WAEDHA* 


July 7, 1957 

Rajendra Babu has lightened my task by saying that the pn- 
ehoraks should be men of character. It goes without saying that 
those who have not the literary qualifications would not do, but 
it is necessary to bear in mind that even literary qualifications 
would be of no use where the essential qualification of character 
was wanting. 

They will have to master the Hindi language as defined 
by Indore Sahitya Sammelan, i.e., the language spoken by the 
Hindus and Mussalmans of North India and written in Deva- 
nagari or Persian script. Mastery of this language will mean mas- 
tery not only of the easy Hindi-Hindustani spoken by the masses 
but also of the high-flown Hindi full of Sanskrit words and the 
high-flown Urdu full of Persian and Arabic words. -Without a 
knowledge of these, mastery of the language would be incom- 
plete, even as one could not claim to be a master of the Eng- 
lish language without a knowledge of the English of Chaucer, 
Swift and Johnson, or mastery of the Sanskrit language without a 
knowledge of the Sanskrit of Valmiki and Kalidas. 

. But I should be prepared to put up with their ignorance ol 
T>evanagari or Persian scripts, or ignorance of Hindi granunar, 
but I should not tolerate for a moment lack of character. We do 
not need such men here and, if there is anyone among the can- 
didates who is not likely to stand the test, let him leave betimes. 
The work they are called to is no easy thing. There is a strong 
body of English-knowing people who say that English alone can 
be the lingua franca of India. There are the pundits of Benares 
and Allahabad and the alims of Delhi and Lucknow who want a 
Sanskritized Hindi and Persianized Urdu. The third group we 
have to contend against is that which has raised the cry of 'pro- 
vincial languages in danger’. 


* The tpeedi is extracted from "Weekly Lettei" by Mahadev Oeia4 tdio 
had rqiorted its "verbatim” transiatian. Ute date-line is reproduced from th$ 
8-7-1937. 
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376 IHB GOU£CtBl> WORKS or MAHAniA OAMDm 

Melt lesurning cannot successfully grapple with these forces. 
It is 6ie work not ofleam^men, but <^fiddrs — men of incorrigi- 
ble diaracter and with no axe to grind. If you are 
wanting in diis respect and the people amcmgst udumi you axe 
woricing were to lay rough hands on you, I should not blame 
them. They are not pledged to ahimsa. 

Nor is money going to help us much. You know, I agreed 
to preside over the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at Indore in 1935 
<m condition that the Reception Committee should collect Rs. 
'1,00,000 for Hindi pracAcr in South India in particular and other 
non-Hindi Provinces in general. I was loath to accept the invi- 
tation, but Jamnalalji stood surety for the Reception Ckunmittee. 
The Gonunittee failed to collect the amount. In fact it collected 
then practically nothing at all. But in the year following about 
Rs. 22,000 were collected. Jamnalalji has now contributed Rs. 

25.000 from his own pocket, and he has secured a promise of Rs. 

75.000 from the charities of the late Kam^apa'^i of Kanpur. 
There is thus no lack of money. But what can money do? 
Wardha was just a cotton centre with a few ginning factories. It 
is Jamnalalji’s ambition to turn it into a cultural centre and a 
centre of national activities. He has, therefore, helped in bringing 
into being Mahila Ashram, a high school, Hindi Prachar Samiti, 
the present training school, the weaving school, the Village Wor- 
kers’ Training School, a tannery and so on. But more than these ^ 
institutions, more than money, we want character. That is what 
I have come this morning to ask you to contribute to this work. 

Harijan, 17-7-1937 


432. INTERVIEW TO '^THE HINDU"' 

July 8, 1937 

OANDKiji: You have come to waylay me, you highway 
man! 

corrmpondent: Are you giving any message to the Congress on the 
morrow of the inaugtiration of the new policy of trying office? 

O. The Congress Working Committee’s resolution is com- 
prehensive. It contains the message and programme to be ftdlowed 
by the Congressmen and the country. 

*The conreapondent had reported' that he met Gandh\ji “early m the 
lAomiag, at 5.30, half %vay down from Segaon to Wanffia.” 
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bow ttie anduir of tfae 6eamaA fiar aanranee, mondled 
•taii| : tato in Delhi with die dedakn reached yeeterday, Gaadhyi again 

The resditttitm has dealt with it. I have nothing to add 
to it. 

When I drew hit attentian to the finst that he wat completing hit year 
of tecluiion in die village, Gandhyi taid: 

Segatm has an irresistible attraction for me and I feel 
inclined to stay there indefinitd^. 

I referred to the European tituatien, the armament race and the war 
menace and asked whether he, the apottle of non*vioIcnce, would not come 
out of hit retirement in the village and spread the message of non-violence 
over the world and thus do a service to humanity. 

It is all so soothing to hear but I am not big enough for 
that task. You are taking me beyond my depth. 

The rest of the walk was devoted to talk about fast walking. Gandhyi 
remarked on the ease and facility with which the average villagers covered 
the long distances in fair weather or foul. 

Tht Hindu, 8-7-1937 

433. MEANim OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL OATH 

Shri Kishorelal Mashruwala writes: 

I am sdiraid that Gandhyi’s position* with regard to the consti- 
tutional oath has not been properly understood. Of course, one ought 
not to make a distinction between a legal oath and a moral oath. But 
there can be a distinction between a legal oath and a religious oath. 
By the latter, Gandbyi appears to mean an oath tsdien in the nameofGod 
and framed by [the taker] himself or by his religious teadiers or scriptures. 
If it is framed by himself, he knows the exact implications of that oath, 
and he is bound by his o«m interpretation of it only, and not of any- 
one else. Whether he has fulfilled it «r not is a question between him- 
sdf and his ooanaeaot or God. If it has been firamed by his religious 
teachen or scriptures, he is expected to have accepted their inter- 
pretatiott of its implications and is fully discharged if diey cmmccate 
him. If a persCn vHho does Hot accejit those teadiers or scriptures 


1 Fi* pp. 842-4. 
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avers eo a meire reading of the language of the oadi tibat the oadi has 
been farokent his optnian does not count. 

A l^;ai oath is one ^hich is frMied not by himself but by ihe 

Legislature to which he is, dbyaris, sut^ect. The exact imp^catum cd that 

oath is no more than what the Legislature has decided to give it. In 
case of doubt as to its exact meaning, the pre>er authorities to adjudi* 
cate upon the meaning are the Legislature itsdf, the Court of Law having 
jurisdiction in the matt^, and subject to appeal to thm eminent 
lawyers. A«person who perfectly fulfils the oath in the light of such 
interpretation is discharged not only legally but also morally. 

A good deal of confusion seems to have arisen by importing into 

the oath of allegiance implications assigned to it not by the framers 

or their authorized interpreters but by the layman. Perhaps .the lay- 
man’s interpretation is not without its history. Nevertheless it cannot 
be accepted as authoritative. The layman’s meaning of the oath of 
allegiance appears to be an attitude of devotional attachment to the per- 
son of the King to such a high pitch that the pledger would be willing to 
die for him. He seems also to hold that the oath once taken becomes 
binding upon iitm for life. According to eminent constitutional lawyers, 
I am given to understand, both these assumptions are wrong. According 
to them the oath simply means that as long as the pledger is subject 
to the oath (i.e., is a member of the institution which has framed tlie 
oath), he shall not rise in arms against the King, or be a party to his 
death, except through constitutional process. Through constitutional 
process, even that is allowable. Through constitutional process, it is 
open to the proper Legislature to amend or repeal the oath altogetlier; 
it is possible to dethrone the King and even to order his execution. 
But if the Legislature does not agree to it, no legislator who has taken 
the oath can jesort to violence against the King, except after ceasing to 
be a member of that body. 

A person pigged to Truth and Non-violence (as a member of 
the Gandhi Seva Sangh) is assumed not to harbour any violent inten- 
tion to the King under any circumstances. There is, therefore, no moral 
difficulty in his case to take the oath of allegiance as interpreted above. 
There is nothing to prevent him from aiming at complete indepen- 
deoce, if he means to achieve it — as long as he is in the Legislature — 
through constitutional means and, in case he means to resort to other 
mblEuis, to do so after resigning his seat. His oath is' not intended to 
bind him to it when he ceases to be a member. There is nothing 
again, according to lawyers, requiring a member not to harbour inten- 
tions of bringing about a constitutional revolution, even violent, if the 
Legislature will agree. These means are not open to the membm of 
the Sangh, not because they are members of the Legislature but because 
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thcir'liifliiiberdiip of die Sugh. Thut tfacre a no conflict between 
moral expect as ummed* 

I heartily endorse this presentation of my meaning of the 
dislliictioa drawn by me between legal and religious oaths. But 
a friend who saw the foregoing note is not yet satisfied. He 
says, whatever be the meaning the authors of an oath may give 
to it, the taker of it should be the final judge of its meaning, 
and must therefore be at liberty to take or not to take the 
oath. Whilst he is at ’liberty to do what he likes, the arbitrary 
meaning he may give contrary to the meaning given to it by its 
very author will be held utterly indefensible. 

liarijan, 10-7-1937 


434. LWSTRUCTIVE FIGURES 

In the course of a conversation with Dr. Syed Mahmud 
I happened to mention that the All-India Spinners’ Association 
had on its register a large number of Muslim spinners, weavers 
and carders. I was speaking from a general knowledge of the 
working of the Association. This was a few months ago. But as 
there never was any intention to keep a communal register or 
even to find out the caste or religion of those engaged in the differ- 
ent processes regarding manufacture of khadi, figures took some 
time to prepare. The actual figures generally correspond to the 
impression 1 gave to Dr. Mahmud. They Will be found published 
on p. 171 in this issue.' * 

This is what I call living contact with the masses irrespective 
of caste or creed. If the workers arc true to their salt, the contact 
must be of an abiding nature. It should result also in an in- 
dissoluble bond between Hindus and Mussalmans of the villages of 
India. Hitherto they have not worked knowingly and voluntarily 
under the aegis of one agency and for a common purpose. There 
is every possibility of a c.onscious union of hearts between them 
being achieved. It should be much easier under the new scheme 
in which the interest of the artisans is held to be predominant. 
Since the new orientation the contact has become far more real 
than it ever was. For the spinners— and they are by far the 
largest majority among the artisans served by the Association — arc 
regularly instructed. Every individual spinner receives perstmal 
attentimi and is taught to me better tools in a better manner. 

' The figures are not reproduced here. 
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Th«ir wages are in many cases trebled, even quadrupled. It is 
(bfficutt to forecast the result of this new sdieme, both^ tik |fae 
individual workers and the nati<m at large. One reinilt is cbvious. 
These artisans have ceased to be the eiqaloitMi class. Presently 
they will be conscious ccmtroilers of the A. I. S. A. as they are today 
its prime, thou^ unconscious, sharehtdders. 

Harijan, 10-7-1937 


435. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

' Sboaon, Wardha, 

July 10, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I have apparently neglected you these few 'days. 1 hope 
you had my wire*. I wonder whether the news preceded the 
wire. For yoti it should be enough that I did not forget it. 
Jawaharlal was more than good throughout. His innate nobility 
asserted itself every time a difficulty cropped up. He is truly a 
warrior, rauf peur et sans reproche. The more I see him, the more 
I love him. I had long chats with him and the Maulana. It will 
be most difficult to replace him next year. 

Rameshwari is here and will be with me probably to the 
end of the month. She occupies Jamnalal’s guest house. No 
more today. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: C.W. 3795. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6951 


436. LETTER TO JAWAjHARLAL XEHRU 

July 10, 1937 

mY dear jawaharlal, 

I had long chats with Maulana Saheb yesterday. If he is to 
be consulted in the choice of Muslim Ministers in the Provinces, I 
think it is better to' nudee the public announcement to ^t effect. 
The Maulana agrees. If you think that the Working Committee 
should be consulted, I would iu{|^st consultation by wire. 

» W* p. 374. 
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' 0 ^. eiqpect )iw will wiite cm the ICndi-Urdu t(^ic at an esurly 

d*l|g; . . ■ • 

Tmt 

't'¥' Bapo 

€kinifiti>Nciiru Pi^jcn, 1997. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Mumum ai»A 
Library. Abo A Btmch Old LrtHrs, p. 295 


437. LETTER TO MlRABEHJf 


July 10, 1937 

CHI. MUU, 

1 have not been able to write to you lately. Your letters 
and sketches have been coming in regularly. I have sent them 
on to Nandalal Babu for his opinion.^ You shall know it when it 
comes. 

I am glad Dr. Sen is coming there. You will discuss your 
health with him and invite him to come to Segaon if he ever 
wishes to do so. 

Rameshwari Nehru is here and is likely to stay for the month. 

I do not need to say anything about the Working Committee 
meeting. 

I am glad the doctor has allowed you to go to the; simple 
diet. The nuts are not for you. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. €391. Courtesy: Mirabdm. Also O.N. 9657 


* Jawaharlal Nduru wrote an essay entitled “llie QMcstion of Langua- 
ges” for the Congress Political and Economic Studies Serica. Fcht extracts from 
it and Gandhyi’s Foreword, dated August 9, 1937, rid$ Vol. LXVI. 

^ Nandalal Bose, in his letter (C.W. 6393} dated July 22 to Pyarelal, bad 
said: “I wsts very much interested to look througli Mirab^’s sketches. Please 
tell Bapi^i that they show marks td* real artistic insight, qsecially one of them 
—'dear after rain— early nmming'. Art, like other creative activities, is a 
very jealous mistress and must be pursued with genuine, disinteresMd devor 
tion. If used at an amusement or recreation for one'i enforced leisure hours, 
it will not yield its full beauty and significance. I hic^ Mirabehn will keep 
up her interest” 



438. LETTER TO IKDIRA NEHRU 


JtdX 10, 1937 

CHI. WDU, 

Whatever you may be to others, I find you a lazy-bone. 
Kamala was never forgetful! Jawaharlal gave me news of you. 
Why are your still so delicate in health? You inust build. up 
your physique. I was hoping that you would come over here. 
Write to me in detail. 

How is Mummy*? Where is Sarup*? . 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From the Hindi original: Gandhyi'Indira Gandhi Correspondence. Court- 
esy: Mehru Memorial Museum and Library 


439. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

July 11, 1937 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

I answer your idiotic question with a counter-question : “Are 
all in the camphorated area dishonest?” 

Haven’t seen your letter to Br. 

What a stupid thing to ask whether you would be ‘one too 
many’. Would you ask that of Shummy [when] going to Manorville 
or will you go there as of right? Well, your six feet by two at the 
foot of my chatap is always there. And friend Nabibux^ lies any- 
where. 

Your Hindi letter to B. was jierfect. And here you will 
make rapid progress. 

No more today. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

* Addressee’s grantfanother, Swamp Rani 
^ Addressee’s aunt, Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
^Mat 

* A iaithful attendant of the addressee’s fadier. He became her servant 
after her facer’s death. 
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lliadalasa was married 'today to Shriman whcan you know. 
He Ik a most cultured yoiuig man. The more I see him the 
moik he grows on me. He is in Nayakam’s' Hig^ School here. 
Do unite to her and him, too, if you can recall him. You should 
write to Jamnadal also. You may send her a gift, nothing expen- 
sive. Better to get something in the khaddar line. 

Kanu returned today. He is waiting for the post.^ 

You write well in Hindi. Your grammar is perhaps more 
accurate than mine. Here we will try to treat the patch near 
your ear. 

Can you read this much? i 

Bapu 


[PPS.] 

Congress History’ in Hindi is obtainable from Hindustan 
Times, Delhi. 

From the wiginal: C.W. 4234. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Aho G.N. 7867 


440. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

July 11, 1937 

BHAI VAIXABHBHAI, 

You needn’t worry about Nariman at all. The storm will 
pass. 

After I receive Nariman’s reply to you, 1 will write more. 

BleuiMgs from 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptma Palro—2: Sardar VaUabUkaint, p. 203 


’ B. JW. Aryanayakam of Ceylon, Principal, Marwaii High Sdiool 
^In the a6urce, die foUowing two paragraphs and the subscription are 
written in Ifindi. 

tf tho hiUm NaBmtl Cmgna by Pattablii Staraatayya 



441. LETTER TO JflRMALA OAjmm 

SEOAcm, 

July 11, 1937 

Om. NMU, 

Yesterday itself I had kept my reply ready but there was 
some delay in posting. Meanwhile I received your seocmd letter 
and I have met ChitaliaUim also. 

It is not worth spending so many years for learning nursing. 
Morever, a married woman cannot do this job well. Housekeeping 
and nursing cannot, go together. One should pve all the twenty- 
four hours to nursing. So my advice is, you had better master 
j^glish, Hindi and needlework. This you can do either in Bom- 
bay or here.* 

This much [was dictated] in a hurry. Whatever I may 
write, you may do as you please. 

BUssingt from 

Bapu 

From the Giyarati original: Nirmala Gandhi Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 


442. LETTER TO H. L. SHARMA 

July 11, 1937 

CHI. SHARMA, 

1 got your letter. Do send me your book^. I shall try to 
read it. Your work must be getting on well. 1 have an impres- 
sion that your earlier letter contained nothing to call for a 
reply. Amtul Salaam is here. 

Bhssings from 

Bapu 

[From Hindi] 

Bt^otki Chhiyamn Mm fiornkt SMt Vtmha, p. 261 

* In the source, what follows is in GandhyPs hand. 

^ The reference is to “Loose Leaves from a Sodalist’s Diary”, a typed c<y>y 
of the addrcssee*s diary which he had maintained during his study tout 
almad. 

■'ora 



443. LETTER TO MOtABEWf 


■ f Sboaon, 

j¥fy 12, 1937 

cHt vmA, ' 

I fafave your long letter. You must n<A worry about coming 
here. You should become procd' against the visitatiims of malaria 
or other illnesses. It is pouring cats and dogs. Of course 1 am 
thinking out all kinds of things for villages. But yoil diould also 
think out things. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Shanta is. here. She goes to her mother in a week or so. 
She is in need of Shanta’s presence. Remember me to Dr. Sen. 

From the ortginsl: G.W. 6392. Courtesy: Mirabehn. Also G.N. 9858 


444. LETTER TO A. KALESWARA RAO 

July 12, 1937 

MY DEAR KALESWARA RAO, 

It is good of you to send me fruits without sending me bills. 
I appreciate the thought underlying your gift. But you do make 
it difficult for me to send regular calls. Anyway, please stop the 
ehikus. The majority contain maggots. 

Tom'S iiotmofy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Sri a. Kalbswara Rao 
Bezwaoa 

From a photostat: C.W. 9203. Also G.N. 9246 
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445. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA ^ 

July 12, 1957 

MY DEAR KUMARAPPA, 

Mahadev tell$ me, Sita* has cpme. Hope she is well. He 
also tells me, you may not come till the weather clears. If so 
what about All the accoimts I receive go to show that he 

is no credit to us. He seems to be incurring losses. Please 
investigate.* 

Read the enclosed essay and tell me if it^ is worth publishing 
in Harijan. ~ ' 

The summary of your address at Bezawada* will appear in 
due course. 

You should think how we may g^de our . . .* Ministers in 
the matter of .village improvement. 

Tours sincerely, 
Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 10121 


446. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 


July 12, 1937 

CHI. PRABHA, 

I got Jayaprakash’s telegram yesterdky. Both of you are 
brave in this respect. It is really better for an ailing man to die 
rather than go on suffering. From that point of view, I was in a 
way glad that Father’ was released. I had even felt when I got 
your letter that it would be difficult for him to recover from that 
illness. Let me know your future plans. Explain this to Jaya- 
prakash. Of course I am writing a brief letter to him. 

* Wife of Bharatan Kiimarappa 

• 2 Vuk also “Letter to Bharatan -Kumarappa”, p. 355 and letter to the 

addressees, p. 381 . 

’ Now called Vijayawada. The addressee’s speech at the tenth anni- 
versary celebration of the Khaddar Saiiiasthanam appeared under the title 
"Advantages of Barter” in 24-7-1937. 

* The source is ilh^ble here. 

’ Harsu Dayal, addressee’s father-in-law 
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iwi^tiebn Nehru hat arrived here. She will Itay 
her^Phr some time: Amtul Salaam has left for IVivandrum. One , 
cahi^ say her he^th it good. Kanu has returned f^mn Riykot. 
KuaHris Etesai is here at present. ^ 

BkstiHgt Jhm 
Bapu 

From** photostat of die Gtdarati: G.N. 3493 


447. LETTER TO KAJ^TILAL GANDHI 

July 12, 1937 

CHI. KAMTI, 

I had your letter. The statement of expenditure is faultless. 
I have nothing to say regarding the expenses. Amtul Salaam has 
gone to Trivandrum with !R.ajaji. She will stay with Lalcshmi for 
a day or two. I am all admiration for her capacity for self-sacri- 
fice. She may want to see you on her way back from Trivan- 
drum. 1 have decided to give her permission to do so. 1 hope 
you don’t have any objection. I will not let her disturb your stu- 
dies. She is pining for you. She thinks only about the ser- 
vice she should render and about you. She has no other thought 
except these. 

BlusiHgs fnm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gajarati: C.W. 7326. Courtesy: Kantilal Gandhi 



448. LETTER TO Jf. S, HARDB^ " t ^ * 

SBdA<»« (Waiudha), 
Jufy 13, 1937 

DEAR DR. HARDDCBR, 

My own opinion is that now that there will be a Con- 
gress Ministry in the Bombay Presidency it may be well not to 
publish anything.* But in this, too, it will be better for you to 
be guided by what Jawaharlal may say. 

Tours siueoroly, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Dr. N. S. Hardiker 

Hubli 

(Rarnatak) 

From the original: N. S. Hardiker Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


449. LETTER TO GANGABEHN VAIDTA 

' July 13, 1937 

CHI. OANOABBHN, 

I got your letter. I was only jolting regarding Vasumati. 
I had asked her, “Why did you run away?” But I couldn’t spare 
the time to force her to reply. I could gather from her letters that 
your temperaments didn’t agree. If I had asked her more, she 
would have given details. But why should I do that? After ask- 
ing her, I would have had to write to you. All of us have lived 
together for quite a long time. Nobody has lost anything. 
Everybody gave his or her best to the others. I, therefore, blame 
nobody for Vasumati’s leaving Bochasan. Everybody can over- 
come his or her nature only up to a certain limit. That is why 
at one place the Gita says, “Practise self-control,” but elsewhere 


* In his letter dated July 6, the addressee had*asked Gandhiji whether 
he could publish details about the dilEculties in taking over the Seva Dai 
building from the Government; vtds also pp. 231-2. 
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it itty will selfoccmtrol avail?** Rubber aim can be 

stre^W only up to a certain point. If itretcfaed further, it will 
snap|^.i,/Iiet all of us, therefore, practise self*CMitrol accQiding to 
our ’ capacity and keep advancing. Kutum is fine. Let me 
knoir udien something about Manju’s* [marriage] is settled. 

Bkssiii§t fmi 
Bapo 

• [From Gujarati] 

Bpfmt PatnS: GS. GMgahthiuu, p. 95 

450. LETTER TO NARA^DAS GANDHI 

July 13, 1937 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

K.anu has reached here safely. I feel as if he had never left. 
Send me your impression of him. 

I will have to study the letters regarding Chimanlal 
again. They arc lying with me. But I get no time whatever 
to take them up. There is no hurry of course. 

Read the letter to Chhaganlal and pass it on to him. If 
you can detain him, certainly do so. I will of course like it. 

It is a good thing that you arc giving training to the teachers 
iu Harijan schools. I hope you know that there is a difference 
between teaching a subject as a science and teaching it as a 
trade. To teachers it should be taught only as science. 

Vijaya’s daughter^ must be fine. 

The State should of course have no riglit to inspect a pri> 
vate school. But under despotism where is the question of having 
or not having a right? If, therefore, any officer comes for 
inspection, show him everything. But ascertain on what authority 
he comes. We don’t wish to make an issue of the thing just 
now. Keep me informed. If possible, register your protest. 

1 see no otgection to the use of the numeral 68. If anybody’s 
birthday deserves to be celebrated, use of the number of his years 
is natural. Will I be completing the €8th year on Bka- 
4fnm VaA 12 and entering the 69th, or completing die 67di and 
entering the 68th? I get confused. 

^GrMiddaughter of the addressee 

^ Anna Gandhi, addreMe’s giaaddraghter 
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It liM m right eaniest 

not dearbd ^ 

Bltstk^ fimn 
Bapo 


[PS.1 

I am not writing separately to Jamna. Lilavati tells me 
that y6u have several copies of the annotated Gorakhpur editimi 
of the Gita. If so, give one to Kamalabai. 


From a miorofilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8530. Courtesy: 
Narandas Ghmdhi 


451. TELEGRAM TO T. S. SHRIPAL 

July 14, 1937 

Shri T. S. Shripal 
Organizer and Lecturer 
South Indian Humanitarian League 
132 Mint Road, Madras 1 

SACRIFICE OF ANIMALS IN THE NAME OF RELIGION 
IS REMNANT OF BARBARISM. 

Gandhi 


From a copy: C.W. 9874 


452. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Segaon, Wardha, 
July 14, 1937 

imr DEAR REBEL, 

I return Dagmar’s letter. I do not think the rice-eating 
parts of India suffer because they eat rice but because they are 
too poor to add to the staple what those in the North do.. Whe- 
dier they were better off hvmdreds of years [ago] is a certainty, 
if we grant that' they had greater facilities for buying the neces- 
sary articles than now. But as there were no statistics kept in 
the old days, our conclusicms will be based on more or. less guess. 

Shriman will be an ideal husband for her*. She is herself 
perfectly delighted with the choice. 

•* M«da]am; oidr also p. 383. 
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|||ery^ you notice slovenliness or irrc^ftidarities alnmt’ 
our llittitutions, you should bring theie things to the notice of die 
respf6<Udble men. Then only will you be able to cope with the 
fiatjonitl evil. You should give your imprcssiom and views about 
Kha^ Bhandars to Shankerlal Banker, Ahmedabad, and teU him, 
too, dr your plans fof the Simla Bhandar in particular, i. e., if 
you have the leisure. The leisure you can have, if you ^ve up. 
vdis^ is less useful, if not useless. 

If I were you, 1 would not worry over Muslim co-operation 
in the Hindi work. They will if we are true and have no 
designs that they suspect. 

Love. 

Tiwrf, 

Robber 

From the original: C.W. 3796. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 6952 


453. LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA 

July 14, 1937 

MY DEAR KUMARAPPA, 

I send you herewith a letter from Nalin. He was the most 
energetic complainant. Jhaverbhai backs him. Chhotalal consi- 
ders Rao to be an utter misfit. Fischer considers him to be a 
thorough discredit. As you know, I was prepossessed in his 
favour. But I Can’t disregard the strong statements that all 
these workers make. Pamerkar has no opinion about his abi- 
lity. His good report in Andhra is about his athletics and no- 
thing else so far as I know. I have just seen Pandit Harifaar 
Sharma, and he tells me that he was working some years a|^ 
under him as Hindi pracharak and he had to be dismissed for 
inattention to duty and even dishonesty. He tells me he is mer- 
getic when he wants to be but be can’t be constant. However, all 
these things are to serve as a warning.* 

I hope ytmr sister is now free from fever. 

1 am in no hurry about Ministers. 

Love. 


From a phoUatat: G.N. 10122 
1 abo p. 386. 
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454. LETTER TO K, F. NAMMAJt . 

July 14, 1937 

MY DSAR NARIMAN, 

I have just seen your latest statement. It surprises and 
pains me. 1 do. not know who advised you to drop the inquiry. 
What you dr<^q)ed was inquiry by the Working Committee be- 
cause in your own language you thought it could not deal im- 
partially with a matter which involved its .own members. I 
therefore told you, I had the Sardar’s assurance that you could 
have an impartial inquiry even without any reference to the 
Working Committee, because your complaint was not against 
the Committee as such but against its particular member. If the 
member consented, the Committee could not object to the in- 
quiry. Now you have come out with a different version alto- 
gether. Do you not see the discrepancy? 

Then, again, you seem to resent the Sardar’s statement*. As 
it happens he issued it on my strong §dvice. I thought that it 
was due to the public and due to you also for that matter. He 
is now pinned to emphatic statements. If you dispute them 
and you have evidence, it is plain sailing for you. Indeed, you left 
on me the impression that when you took the Sardar for a drive, 
you did seek his help. And, if I am rightly informed, you sought 
the help of others also. What was wrong in it if you did? In 
your first statement in reply to the Sardar’s you have almost 
made the admission. Nevertheless if you accuse the Sardar 
of lying, naturally, it is up to you to prove your case. Remem- 
ber, you are the accuser or the plaintiff. Therefore, draw up 
your complaint or plaint carefully and let me have the name or 
names of the tribunal. 

I would strongly advise you not to rush to the Press. Let 
an agreed tribimal to decide on an agreed reference be ap- 
pointed and a brief statement to the Press might be made after- 
wards. 

Tours smtrtly, 

A. I. C. C. FUeNo. 747 -A, 1937. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
library 

* Appendix VII. 
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45S. lETTER TO VALLABHBHA! PATEL 

X» 14, J9S7 

BHAI VAULABHBHAi, 

: If you had any doubt or fear regarding Maulana, you should 
not have sent the wire about him. I felt that we would be 
saved frmn a good many dMRculties by doing that. I still 
believe that we stand to gain by your step. You probably re- 
member that I had given the same caution to Jawaharlal.' And 
I myself had put the burden of issuing a notice on him. If I 
throw out a suggestion which finds no echo in your heart, you 
mint not act on it. I have written^ to Nariman. A copy of the 
letter is enclosed. There is no need for you to issue any state- 
ment now. 1 am hopeful that this business will end well. How 
long can a thing which has no foundation go on? 

BUsMHgs from 

• Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna patro-2: Safthr ValUbhbhoine, pp. 203*4 


456, LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

July 14, 1937 

CHI. AMTUL, 

I have your letter. Yes, you can certainly come back, to 
me whenever you wish to if you arc not happy at Trivandrum. 
Tell Ramachandran in detail about your pain. There kre a 
few good vaidyas there. You may even consult them if you 
think fit. There is also a Homeopathic mission. But the real cause 
of your trouble is your own mind. You may come here sooner if 
you feel uneasy there though 1 believe that Paparamma and 
others will be so loving towards you that you will be quite at 
peace for a few weeks at least. 

Kanti’s letter is enclosed. 

>i^P^S80. 

^ rUr the pvecedmg item. 
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394 THB GOIXSCTED WOKKt OF JfAaATIKA'*OAMDHt 

Ba’f foot is improving. Mow crazy you are ! You could 
tainly have sat wifo Rajaji in the inter comparUnent to ha^ at 
chat.* But that is now pas^ 

Mmntain an account of all the expenditure. There b no 
letter from Bari^ or Baqui’. 

BUssmgs from 

' Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 384 


. 457. DRAFT TELEGRAM TO C. RAJAQOPALACHARI 

[Before July 15, 1937]^ 

Shri Rajagopalaghari ^ 

Senate House 
Madras 

PRIVATE, DEEPEST PRAYER HAS BEEN THE SPRING ON WHICH 1 
HAVE DRAWN FOR GUIDING COMMITTEE^. YOU KNOW HOW MY 
HOPE IS CENTRED ON YOU. MAY GOD BLESS YOUR EFFORT, DON’T 
PUBLISH THIS. HAVE NO RIGHT TO SEND MESSAGE MEMBERS. YOU 
MUST ASK JAWAHARLAL. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelal. Also In the 
Shadow of the Mahatma, p. 233 


'The addressee travelled to Madras by the same train as Rajaji but she 
had only a third-class ticket. , 

Brothers of the addressee 

^ In his letter dated July 16 to G. D. Birla, Mahadev Desai explains: 
*^G. R* asked for Bapu’s blessings to be wired to him and his colleagues 
when they were all sworn in as Ministers,** According to India Smee the 
AdvetU of the British, Rajaopalachari formed the Congress Ministry in 
^ Madras on July 15, 1937. 

^ Congress Working Cfommittee 



458. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL miRV 

Un^ii Sboaon, W^itmiA, 

July 15, 1937 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Today is the election day. 1 am watching. 

But this I write to tell you that I liave begun to write on 
the function of Congress Ministries and allied topics.* I hesitated 
but I saw that it was my duty to write, when I felt so keenly. 
1 wish I could send you an advance copy of my article for /fart- 
jan. Mahadev will sec this. If he has a copy he will send it. 
When you sec it, you will please tell me if I may continue .to 
write so. I do not want to interfere with your handling of 
the whole situation. For, I want the maximum from you lor the 
country. I would be doing distinct harm, if my writing disturbed you. 
I hope you got my letter^ about the Maulana. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nriiru Papets, 1337. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library. Also A Bwuh of Old UiUrs, p. 235 


459. LETTER TO K. F. flARIMAJf 


July 15, 1937 

MY DEAR NARIMAN, 

You have sent me an extraordinary letter^ Either you 
are in a state of confusion, or your Iriends arc. So far as 1 can 
recollect, you accepted the Working Committee’s decision as final 

1 Vidi pp. alK> “The Fundamental Difference”. 24-7-1937. 

^Ffdrp. 380. 

^ Dated July 14, which read: **I am being charged for defying and at- 
tempting to circumvent the Working Committee Resolution at Delhi and. 
Wardha by demanding an independent tribunal. . . In the . . . ccmvtr- 
satfon 1 had with you, I had made it clear that I could accept such a 
tribunal only if the Working Committee sanetbned it . . . Before the Work- 
ing Committee too, I made my position clear that I did not want ... an 
independent tribunal ... if the Working Ckanmittee did not sanction . . . 
I further made it clear to tlie SccreUry that the tribunal should only make a 
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regarding ^e fdegrain. As to your odier cbatgei you had no 
evidence then in your poesession. Your letters shm^ i^> '^- 
deitoe and therefore the Working Conunittee could mimer 
decide for itself except to decide against you nor could give* you 
a committee. How can you say you closed the matter thoii^ 
in your letter you reserved to yourself the right to ask for 
a committee when you had frmned your charge-dieet? So far 
as I can see the matter can only be closed by leading a^auurt 
Sardar Vallabhbhai all ■'the evidence you have in your posses* 
sion or by making a clear admission that you have nothing 
against him. Gan you not see that the Working Committee’s 
decision so far as it goes is wholly against you? If you regard 
its verdict as final, then can you sit still when unbounded vili- 
fication of the Sardar is going on in front of you, and to which, 
in your letters, you have allowed yourself to be a party up 
to a certain extent? 

You will be committing no breach of faith with me if you 
were to publish the whole of the conversation between you and 
me, if you will let me have beforehand what you will publish. 

There are other inaccuracies in your letter which I need 
not go into. Let me be however clear about one pointy So 
long as you feel that the Sardar has dealt with you unfairly in 
any shape or form, or that he has done anything ungentle- 
manly, it is your bounden duty to accept his offer. You owe 
it to yourself and to a colleague, who emphatically maintains that 
he has never done or meant any harm to you and has not been 
guilty of dishonourable conduct directly or indirectly. If you do 
not pursue the tribunal you repeatedly told me you wanted, or 
drop it without unreservedly withdrawing your charge against 
the Sardar, you will be committing a grave blunder. Your 
colleagues of the Working Committee will certainly come to 
the conclusion that you were simply guided by your own suspi- 
cion though you had nothing whatsoever to sustain it. And you 
would confirm the impression that the Sardar has carried with 
him about your conduct at the Bombay election, and which 
he so frankly told you during that drive. 

Tours simerely, 

A.J. G. G. File No. 741 -A, 19S7. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Lite-ary 


rq>ort . . . to die Working Gonunittee who shoidd. . . . proii'wmce verdict 
. . But in view of the definite adverse riew of all the members 1 did not 
intend to pumie the matter further. . . . Vitk also p. 392. 



r LETTER TO K C. KEUCAR 

J^y 15,1957 

DEAR MR. KBLXAR, 

Deo has sent me the encl<Me<t cutting containing a report 
of your speech.* He wants me to reply^ to certain allegations 
about me in that report. Before 1 do so I should like to 
have your conformation of the report. For, I know, how olten 
public speeches are misreported, sometimes consciously, scnne* 
times unconsciously. 

I hope you are in possession of the best of health. 

Ymat tpuMfy, 

- M. K.'Gani»« 

From a photostat: Q.W. 3121. Courtesy: Kaskinath N. Kelkar 


461. LETTER TO SHAMARRAO DEO 

July 15, 1937 

MY DEAR DEO, 

I have your letter enclosing a newspaper cutting*. I have 
forwarded the cutting to Mr. Kelkar for confirmation. As soon 
as 1 receive his reply, you will hear further from me. 

I hope your prr^ress towards complete recovery is continuing.* 

Ymt smmfy, 

The Bondtay Chronitle, 27-7-1937 


*Shankarrao Deo, Prendent, Maharashtra Provincial CcngrcM Coot- 
mittee, in his letter dated July 14 had brought to the notice of Gandhyi 
a repoetthathad appeared in the issue of Zhpwil^eAoili, 10-7-1937. The rqxNt 
said that N. C. Kdkar, ^teaking at a meeting in Poona at the Tilak Smarak 
Mandir, had all^ that Gandhyi had refined to sign on the aiq^^ for 
the release of Savarkar; that Ganctityi’* attitude towards Mafaarashuians, in- 
cluding great leaders like Tilak, was not friendly ; and that Gandhi's readmess 
Cat officemcceptance was not consistent with his earlier stand. 

> Fi* "Letter to Shankanao Deo”, 20-7-1937. 

* Fids the preceding item. 
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462. A LETTER 


Jtdj 15,' 1937 

DEAR nUBND, 

1. Shri Mahadev Desai has sent me your letter. 

2. Zoroastrian puggree. Christian hat and red fez can be 
made and have been m^de of khaddar. 

3. Even as an absolute definition of Ckx! is impossible, so 
is that of truth impossible. When I can evolve an absolute 
definition of truth, truth will cease to be my God. 

4. You are justified in 'doubting my love for hiunanity. 
Just likely that it might be solved after my death. 

5. If all the flowers in a garden were endowed with wisdom, 
I suppose it will be quite consistent for each flower to 
retain its personality whilst recognizing the basic unity 
of all flowers. 

6. I have not sufficient originality in me to show a new 
way of life. Nor does the conceived way of life give 
me any dissatisfaction. I would feel supremely happy 
if 1 could live up to it in its fulness. 

Tours faitl^Uy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy: Pyarelal Papers.. Courtesy: Pyarelal 


463. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

July 15, 1937 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

I read your letters regarding Nariman. 1 am not in the 
least getting frightened. According to me there is no need for 
you to say anything now. 1 have started writing to Nariman. 
When the time for making a public statement comes, I will 
certainly do so. It is not at all surprising that not a single 
newspaper is <m your side. After all, what kind of newspapers are 
these? Why should we get elated if they take our side? 

I am sure you will be able to deal with Munshi and Bhulabhai. 
The thing is beyond me. If Gilder joins, it will be excellent 
of course. 
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to iiARAiM»r:iNHiAi'^' ■ "/■' 3S9 

doalb from Maolana even alter ymi have 

•ent pirn a wire, two coanes are open to you: to ai^Kunt vdio- 
soev^ feents the fittest to you, or to declare publicly diat anybody 
sekdjtoii by Maulana will be appointed. We know Maidana’s 
tardWikSv But the problem about a Muslim secretary is a 
difficult one. I think we can escape the difficulty only by put- 
ting the dting publicly in . . .’‘s hands. Why dcm’t you wire 
to Jawaharlal that he should cither send Maiilana’s consent or 
make an alternative suggestion? 

You have been sending away your brothers too soon.^ 
They will reserve places for lu somewhere. When God decides 
that our work in this world is done, he will take us away in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

BItssmgs Jhm 
B\PV 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapmia Patro-2: Smrdar ValUtbhbhaiiu, pp. 204-5 

464. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

July IS, 1937 

cm. MAHADEV, 

If you don’t need the typewriter there for the present, 
please send it here. 1 will ask Shanta to type on it while 
she is here. Kanu also is ready to learn it. I hope he will 
Starr eating properly. For some time now he has developed 
aversion to food. If you wish, I may arrange temporarily or 
permanently to send someone from here who will carry the mail 
from here and bring it from there. I will experience no diffi- 
culty in sparing a person from here. 

Durga’s case is not simple. One should inhale steam when 
having cold. One should also fast occasionally. Why shouldn’t 
she come and stay here for a few days? Nirmala also should 
come, so that I may not be put to any trouble. I will merely 
suggest remedies alter examining her. I am sure tliat Dtu-ga 
can be completely cured. I don’t mean to say that it can be 
done only through my remedies. 

‘ Hie name is omitted in the source. 

^Hie re£ereace is to the death of the addressee's ddest brother Sona* 
fabai. Speaker Vithalbhai, another brother, had died on October 22, 19SS. 



^ 4dO''' / .111^^ -'940^': ‘’-''i 

What is KtonarappaV difficidty? Sl^ wnie? The flow 
of water most stop. If he cannot stop you inay caU^^ ^ 
eaqpert at our c(^ and get it done._ lliere must be soaae|K4ly- 
from the mufiicipal bml^rs. If I am allowed, 1 Will wiit£ T' 
am confident that X will be able to manage the athlete’s case. 

Let Raojibhai carry Suryabala’s letter. I hs^ already 
given him Harivadan’s. If this is not possible, send Surya- 
bata’s letter by post. 

Sktsinp fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giqarati: S.N. 11530 


465, LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 

July 15, 1937 

CHI. KAKA, 

^ Your letter to Raghavan is good. I would shorten it. The 
central point of Raghavan’s argument was that it was considered 
to be a subordinate ' body. Your argument, therefore, that 
it was a misunderstanding and the remark about it being unfortu- 
nate are out of place. 

- Is it quite correct to say that the institutions are indepen- 
dent of each other? I think Madras enjoys Dominion status. 

Your letter has been already posted. This is for the future. 
Why “Maratha”? 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.NT. 7692 



466. LETTER TO HAltrVADAJf 

Jutj 15, 1937 

HARIVADAN^- 

I can look upon your marriage with Rohini from only one 
ang^e. Though you* two have entered grikastkashrama, 1 hope, you 
Will strengthen your present spirit of service and make your mar- 
riage an ideal for others to follow. You two have such capacity. 
May God grant both of you long life and bless your noble 
aspirations with success. I am not writing separately to Rohini. 

Bhssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 2650 


467. LETTER TO DAHTALAL jfAJfl 

July 15, 1937 


CHI. DAHYALAL, 

I am writing this letter with a heavy heart. Devsharma- 
ji' has sent one of your letters. , The other one he had torn up. 
Your letter is full of untruths. I am sending it back to you 
so that you can see for yourself. You seem to have mentioned 
only Jani in it. You have thus started with an untruth. If you 
had from the beginning wished to join a renowed institution 
like the Kangri, why did you not go there straightaway? In 
your description of Ishver Ramji’s “hesitant policy’^ you have 
unnecessarily maligned the institution in which you stayed.* 
The letter which he has written to me on his own is in a differ- 
ent vein altogether. 

Your first sentence suggests excessive respect while what you 
really feel is helplessness. 

Look at your totalling in the third sentence: 75+5*sl00! 
Is this dreaming? 

You had resolved in my presence to preserve humility. It 
has been established that you do not have sufficient knowledge. 

of Gurukul Kangri 

65-26 
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■' ' ■■402 '■■ . ■": ';TA^-qOtijtdlXD; .OAIOW'' ■ : 

^Vliat a bif dabajnm make in your fourth senteime? “I null 
be able to teacb Ktaice, etc./ according to 

method.” Gan you jutdfy thi* cla^? The sentence theipil^ 
is equally insufiTerable. In all die institutions that you hkve 
mentioned you say, **and that too in the caparaty a IMnci- 
pal”. Is not this the limit of deliberate lying? Have you merit 
enough to sayj “You will be fully satisfied widi my work and it 
will also bring you cr^t” ?* 

See the shabbiness of the whole letter. The handwriting is 
all a mess. . 

What impatience! The word “immediately” occurs dirice. 

Devasharma has a royal heart. He was almost ready to 
take you. Even now, if I urge him, he would do so. I woiild 
throw a letter like this from a stranger into the waste-paper bas- 
ket. Your letter itself proves your unfitness. Where did you 
pass the three examinations which qualify you as a teacher? 
[You say,] “One runs up to your Ashram just to purify oneself by 
living on the holy land.” All right, run on! I feel more pain in 
writing this letter than you will in reading it. I have abso- 
lutely no time to write such a long letter, but I could not control 
my pen. You address me as “father” and describe yourself 
as my son. Is not there hypocrisy even in this? However, I 
will not disown you. But you will have to help me. Go to Sabar- 
mati on the 20th, a changed man. You will not get such an 
opportunity again. If, however, you don’t wish to go, you are 
free. 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai ' 


468. LETTER TO JV. R. MALK4J^I . 

Seoaon (Wardka), 
Jufy 16, 1937 

MY DEAR MAUCAMI, 

Why don’t you steal in a note in The Hindustan Tims adver- 
tising your wares or write to The Hindustan Tunes a letter to be 

* In the source, die quotatioDS are in Ifindi. 



TO ImtATOWW ^ .403 ; 

{Mipiiaiied in the corre^mndents* ccdumiiy complaining of ptddic 
a^pijr and nslUng die public w^t attractive things can be had 
dp^f* Secondly, why don’t you Itove a list of the ddngs you have 
j^ imle and post die same to likely addresses in Delhi ? You are 
' liottnd to get smne coders. Thirdly, you can ei^iim^e a hawkw 

can hawk about your things cm comndssion. Fourthly, some- 
dmes you can pay visits to friends yourself and get their orders. 
If you just learn encmgh of the tailoring and dioemaking tech- 
nique, you can take measurements yourself. 

Shrimati Rameshwari Nehru is sporting a pair of slippers or 
some such thing fixun.your colony. They have given her blisters 
all over. Now, your department has to turn out first-class articles 
if you ajre to command a large custom. 

Then you mention the trouble about getting workers in the 
Provinces to interest themselves more than they are doing. Of 
course this is a universal complaint. We are not slaves without 
deserving our slavery. 

Then, about the boys themselves, why should you not so ar- 
range your departments as to absorb all the boys in the colony. 
Then they would be earning a decent livelihood and you will 
produce master tailors, master shoemakers, etc. 

1 am surprised that you, as a teacher, can feel lazy and say, 
you haven't enough to do. With eighteen children for whose 
welfruc you are wholly responsible and to whom you are both 
father and mother, 1 should have thought that you had more than 
you could manage. Gan you imagine a widowCd father having 
eighteen children to care for feeling lazy and with time han ging 
heavy over him? That sentence in your letter is a disturbing sen- 
tence. You know what I mean. 

Love. 

Bapo 

From a photostat: G.N. 926 


469. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

July 16, 1937 

You are hard on poor Sen. Surely there are meat-eaters who 
are as good Arokmorkarsf and as abstemious as any non-vegetarians. 
Tlie physical effect of milk is thesame almost as of flesh [or] meat', 

. ^The addienee was the Superintendcat of the Har^aa Udyogdiala, 
Odhi, where ttulormg, Aoemaking, carpentry, etc., wm taught. 



4M 'V nix aot$0cnko'''y«t^ft3i^. 

riundredi, pohiqw diowsandi, of Roman CSadbidic numlcs im 
are not to 1^ lM»ten in &eir self>i«xtraint in cverfiiuiif . 
ofpenonal life it not a numopoly of veg^taoians nw Idttdnefx.^^ 
you ioiow vegetarians who know not vdiat self-restraint is, no 
kindness to human or sub-human life? Who can be more cruel 
to man and beast than some vegetarian husbands, fathers and cattle- 
ownen? We must not make a fetish of our vegetarianism and be 
intolerant. Ijet Us not attribute more virtue to vegetarianism than 
it can carry. And so long as we must take milk, it is wrot^ to 
call ourselves vegetarians or non-flesh eaters. Distinction there is, 
but.it is not the restriction which you seem to think there is. 
It is only real godliness that alters the whole course of life. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Dcsai’s Diary.* Courtesy: Narayan 
Desai 


470. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

July 16, 1937 

CHI. MAH4U>EV, 

Bhansali has returned and is already a familiar face by now. 
The assistant doctor applied caustic to the wound and dressed it. 
He also added that the trouble ' must have come on partly be- 
cause he does not eat roUis. It is absolutely necessary now diat he 
should see Balkrishna. Bhansali can see him even after two days 
when he goes there again. It will be better, of course, if he comes 
over here to see him. If Bhansali goes to Wardha, he should do 
so after fixing the' time in advance,. so that he might not miss 
the Civil Surgeon. 

I don’t know how I can persuade Durga. At present we 
have engaged a maidservant for washing clothed. Gradually 
such arrangements are being made here. She may stay here 
for a few days and, if she doesn’t feel at ease, may go back. 
There are no restrictions of any kind whatever. If she comes, 
she may bring [the typewriter^ from there. But if the material is 
being typed there, nothing need be sent hi^e. Has Kanu started ? 

Blessings fiom 

Bapu 

. From • photosUt the Gtyarati: S.N. 11531 


* Fi* abo pp. 399. and 415. 



471. IMTTER TO PURATAJf J. BVCH 

July 16, 1957 


OTJ. PURATAK, 

Only two lines today. Fulfil your wishes at die time of the 
Congress. 

Bltssings frm 

Bapu 


From A i^otosbit of the Gtyarati: G.N. 9172 


472. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

[Before July 17, 1937]^ 

Radhakrishna should have been removed altogether, shouldn’t 
he? But I don’t know much in this matter. You know him 
[better]. 

This time I have removed from your article the portion 
in which you have replied to Sycd. For the present let them 
say what they wish. We should go on writing what we ourselves 
think proper. Please, therefore, go through the extract I 
have given from Tandonji’s letter. 1 have also supplied an 
extract for Harijan from P^ttabhi’s speech. I have inserted 
that, too, in your article. If you do not like it, you may 
remove it. It can be said that I have written a political 
article* for Harijan this time. Go through it. If you don’t 
approve of it, you can wait. And if you find it all right, an 
advance copy may be supplied to the Press. I cannot make 
up my mind. How can I possibly get time to talk to Kanu ' 
today? 

Both Shambhudayal and Janba should take plenty of quinine. 
They should not eat chapatis. At the most they may take milk, 

* The date u inferred from the reference to Pmuihottamdas Tandon’a 
letter to Ashraf on Hindi<Urdu controversy and Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s speech 
at Harijan Conference, Beihampur, whi^ appeared in Mahadw Desai's 
“Weekly Letter’’ in Hiinjan, 17-7-1937. 

* Vidt the following item; also “The Fundemental Difierence’’, 24-7-1937. 
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406 ns <»>i4jsctEb or icAHATiuk aiyii»ra 

nd fiiiit if avails 1 will attoid to die 

tonunrow. I can*t detain SLaau today. ~ ; 

I don’t ditnk Nariman’i reply caXb fbr a r^inder. Uti^lii 
nothing in it to surest that he ti on the war path. He seeini lo 
have calmed down. But who knows? 

Blusb^p Jnm 

Bakj 

Front a photostat of the Gigarati: S. N. 11527 


473. COJ^GRESS MimSTRIES 

Since the yforking Committee and other Congressmen^ have 
allowed themselves^ to be influenced by my opinion on the office 
issue, it is perhaps due to the public for me to explain my con> 
ceptionofoffice*acceptancesuidwhat is possible to do in terms of 
the Congress election manifesto. I need offer no apology for cross* 
ing the self-imposed limit in the conduct of Harijan. llie reason 
is obvious. The Government of India Act is universally regarded 
as wholly unsatisfactory for achieving India’s freedom. But it is 
possible to construe it as an attempt, however limited and feeble, to 
replace the rule of the sword by the rule of the majority. The 
creation of the big electorate of three crorcs of men and women 
and the placing of wide powers in their hands cannot be described 
by any other name. Underlying it is the hope that what has been 
imposed upon us we shall get to like, i.e., we shall really regard 
our exploitation as a blessing in the end. .The hope may be 
frustrated if the representatives of the thirty million voters have a 
faith of their own and are intelligent enough to use the powers 
(including the holding of offices) placed in their hands for the 
purpose of thwarting the assumed intention of the framers of the 
Act. And this can be easily done by lawfully using the Act in a 
manner not expected by them and by refraining from using it in 
the way intended by them. 

Tims the Ministries may enforce immediate prohibition by 
making education self-supporting instead of paying for it from the 
liquor revenue. This may appear a Warding proposition, but 1 
hold it perfectly feasible and eminently reasonable. The jails may 
be turned^ into reformatories and workshops. They should 
be self-supporting and educational instead of iMing spending and 
punitive departments. In accmdance with the Irwin-Gandhi Pact‘, 

. ‘ Fi* Vol, XLV, AppouUx VL 
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didy t]ieSkdtC9attae reiaaiiu itill aiive, saltdiottld be flree 
MOST man, but it is not; it can mm free in CSongsen 
» at leasts jUI purcham cloth should be in l^di. 
Hk attention should now be devoted more to the villages and die 
peisantry than to the dda. These are but Ulustrations taken 
m random. They are perfecdy hmfiil, and yet not one of them 
has as yet even been attempted. 

Then the personal behaviour of Ministers. How will Congress 
Ministers dischaige themselves? Thdr Chief, the Prendent of the 
Congress, travels third class. Will they travel first? The Presi- 
dent is satisfied with a coarse khadi dhod, htm and waistcoat. 
Will the Ministers require the Western style and expenditure on 
Western scale? Congressmen have for the past seventeen years 
disciplined themselves in rigorous simplicity. The nation will 
expect the Ministers to introduce that simplicity in the administra- 
tion of their Provinces. They will not be ashamed of it, they will 
be proud of it. We are the poorest nation on earth, many mil- 
lions living in semi-starvation. Its representatives dare not live 
in a style and manner out of all correspondence with their elec- 
tors. The . Englishmen- coming as conquerors and rulers set up 
a standard of living which took no account whatsoever of the 
helpless conquered. If the Ministers will simply refrain from copy- 
ing the Governors and the secured Civil ‘Service, they will have 
shown the marked contrast that exists between the Congress men- 
tality and theirs. Truly there can be no partnership between 
them and us even as there can be none between a giant and a 
dwarf. 

Lest Congressmen should think that they have a monopoly 
of simplicity and that they erred in 1920 in doing away with the 
trousers and the chair, let me cite the examples of Aboobaker and 
Omar. Rama and Krishna are prehistoric names. I may not use 
these names as examples. History teUs us of Pratap and Shivaji 
living in uttermost simplicity. But opinion may be divided as to 
what they did when diey had power. There is no division of 
opinion about the Prophet, Aboobaker and Omar. They had the 
riches of die world at their feet. It will be difficult to find a his- 
torical parallel to match their rigorous life. Omar would not 
brook die idea of his lieutenants in. distant provinces using any- 
thing but coarse cloth and coarse flour. The Congress Ministers, 
if they will retain the simplicity and economy they have inherited 
since 1920, will save thousands of rupees, will give hope to the 
poor and probably change the tone of the Services. It is hardly 
rtecessary fiv tat to point out that, simplicity does not ntean shod- * 
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diboM^ There is a iiestufy and an art m nhqdiciQr ivhic& lu» 
nms may see. It does not require OKHiey to be neftt^ 
dignified. POmp and pageantry are often synonymmu with ytds^ 
rity. 

This unonrtmtatioitt woric must be the prelude to demonstra* 
ting the utter insufficiency of the Act to meet the wishes of die 
pet^le and die determination to end it. 

The English Press has been at pains to divide India into 
Hindu and Muslim. The Congress majority Provinces have been 
dubbed Hindu, Ithe other five Muslim. That diis is demonstrably 
fklse has not worried them. My great hope is that the Ministers in 
the six Provinces will so manage them as to disarm all suspicion. 
They will show their Muslim colleagues that they know no dis- 
tinction between Hindu, Muslim, Christian or Sikh or Farsi. Nor 
will they know any distinction between high-caste and low-caste 
Hindus. They will demonstrate in every action of theirs that with 
them all are the sons of the soil among whom there is no one low 
and no one high. Poverty and climate are common to all without 
distinction. Hie major problems are identical for all of them. 
And whilst, so far as we can judge from actions, the goal of the 
English system is wholly different from ours, the men and women 
representing the two goals belong to the saoie human family. 
They will now be thrown together as they never have been before. 
If the human reading that I have given to the Act is correct, 
the two parties meet together, each with its own history, back- 
ground and goal, to convert one another. Corporations are wooden 
and soulless but not those who work them oj* use them. If the 
Englishmen or Anglicized Indians can but see the Indian which is 
the Congress viewpoint, the battle is won by the Congress and 
complete independence will come to us without shedding a drop 
of blood. This is what I call the non-violent approach. It may be 
foolish, visionary, impractical; nevertheless it is best tliat Congress- 
men, other Indians and Englishmen should know it. This office- 
acceptance is not. intended to work the Act anyhow. In ibe pro- 
secution by the Confess of its goal of complete independence, it 
is a serious attempt on the one hand to avoid a bloody revolu- 
tion and on the other to avoid mass civil disobedience bn a scale 
hitherto not attempted. May God bless it 

17-7-1937 
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Sbgaon, Wam>ha, 

July 17, 1957 

In the first year two, in the second 16 and in the third 20 
lakhs’ — 1 count this excellent progress. What is possible for Rajkot 
is possible for all other cities. If the khadi infection spreads every* 
where, '‘s^varaj through yam” will soon become a fact. I may 
say that my faith in kh 9 .di has, if anything, grown stronger today 
than what it was twenty years ago. At any rate it has not dimi- 
nished. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

* From a microfilm of the Gujaratis M.M.U./II. Also C.W. 8532. Court- 
esy: Narandas Gandhi 


475, A LETTERS 

July 17, 1937 

One answer to all your doubts and questions is this. One is 
said to fall, i.e., completely rely, on Ramanama when one does so 
through the heart. If you think that you have not attained suc- 
cess, the only inference is that your prayer does not come from the 
heart, it comes only from the lips. That does not mean that you 
are not sincere but it does mean that your prayer has some con- 
nection with the result that you want to attain and since as a 
good Hindu you believe in prayer, you think you are complying 
with all the requirements when you utter the prayer with your 
lips. Utterance with the'lips is no doubt necessary, but in order 
to perceive the efiicacy of prayer it has to find its place in the heart. 
The only way to test the question whether it has permeated the 
heart is by finding whether there is real peace of mind. For 

*Tlus was a .note appended to a pamphlet by Narandas Gandhi in 
connection with the birthday celebration of Gandhyi. These ceiebratums %vcre 
known as RnUia Jegnnti, spinning-wheel anniversary. ViA also "Letter to 
Narandas Gandhi”, p. 415. 

’ Of yards of yam ' 

’ According to the source this was addressed "to a Sindhi”. 
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mmtx to pvayer <loto itot aiton Oiat you ihxtoU 
wsnt but it means diat you become free from aU anidety i|pd 
becmne indifferoat as to wheth^ you get die diing prayed 
noft. ' ' ■ * . ' " ' 

Tbe illustration that I can give from life is diat whenever 1 
have been anaU^i in difficult situations by anadety or doubts they 
have been dialled by prayer, and peace has tidcen the place of 
depression. 

From the maatitcript at MiUiadev Ooai'i Diary. Courtoy: Narayui 
De«i 


476. LETTER TO S. AMBUJAMMAL ' 

' July 17, 1957 

CHI. AMBUJAM,' 

Your letter and fruit have come. Fruit this time has been 
most welcome because it was needed badly. I can’t get good 
oranges or musambis in Bombay. And I need them for patients or 
some patients. You may therefore send me such musambis when- 
ever you can. Our understanding is that they must be reason- 
ably cheap. I suppose I could get almost any fruit if I do not 
count the cost. But that must not' be. I did take the musambis 
but I dared not take more than two when there were others in 
greater need. 

I must not say more now. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: C.W. 9612. Courtesy: S. Ambi^yammal 


477. LETTER TO AGATHA HARRISON 

July 17, 1937 

MY DEAR AGATHA, 

I hope this office-acceptance has removed your anxiety. Ours 
on the offier hand has increased. Both are on their trial. You 
will watdi die pages of Hmijan. 

Herewiffi the letter for Ltod Halifex. 

^ * Ihe BupencriptioD um Devanagari. 



UEITBR TO <KttOiAt. liOIXIOK ' il l 

Yolt ioust take a li<«le rert now. 

Love. 

fwov, 

Bapo 

From » photottat: G.N. 1502 


478, LETTER TO J. C. KUMARAPPA 

. July 17, 1937 

MY DEAR KUMARAPPA, 

Herewidi bulletin* which reads quite well. I suggest the 
addition of one sentence. 

Toitn, 

Bapo 

From a {Aotostat: G.N. 10123 


479. LETTER TO GURDIAL MULUCK 

July 17, 1937 

MY DEAR GURDIAl., 

My heart goes out to you. Our faith proves itself only when 
it stan^ firm when unpenetrable darkness surrounds. "God is 
the strength of the weak”^ or "So long as the elephant relied on 
his own strengdi he could not succeed”’. These are bits from life 
lived. And what is death ‘but a sleep and a forgetting’? What 
though all the dearest and the- nearest died at a stroke? "It is 
good that the snare is broken, now I will get nearer to God,”* 
sang the bhakta, Narasinha Mehta. But I write like a Job’s com- 
forter. Your peace 'must come fi:om within. Bhajans, even 
vocal repetition of Ramanama, may prove unavailing. Faith 
overflowing depiands no vocal demonstration. It is enough if 
the heart grasps the reality. If God is too vague. Truth surely 
is not. And Truth is God. Have faith in It and It will reveal 
Itselil God is with you. 

Tom, 

From a copy: Pyardal Papers. Courtesy: Pyarelsil 

* Vido Vol. LXVI, “A. I. V. I. A. Bulletin”, 7-8-19S7. 

These t%vo sentences are in Hindi in the source. 

* This sentence is in GvQarati in the source. 



480^ LETTER TO K. F. JfARlMAJf 

Jvlyl7;m7 

MY DEAR NARIMAN, 

Sir Govindrao* has sent me a copy of fais letter to you. In 
the covering letter he gives me an extract from your letter to 
him. From your letters to the Working Committee and from 
your letter to Sir GoVindrao I sec that, in your excitement, which 
has become chronic with you, you have lost even your legal 
acumen. The more I think of this wretched quarrel, the clearer 
I am becoming that your grievance is wholly imaginary and that, 
by allowing the agitation to continue, you are harming yourself 
and the public interest. I would strongly advise you to take 
legal advice, and frame your indictment in a proper manner which 
anybody can understand. I wholly endorse Sir Govindrao’s re- 
mark that your charge is too vague for any lawyer or judge to 
understand or decide upon. . 

In your reference, you arc bound to refer to the charge of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai having secretly poisoned the minds of the 
voters directly or indirectly in connection with the election of 
the leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party. How I wish 
•that you could see that you have made mountain out of a mole- 
hill. Assuming that you were utterly innocent of the defeat of the 
Congress candidate at the Bombay election of 1934, and yet the 
Sardar persisted in believing that you were not innocent, and 
actuated the voters against you, how can you make that a cause 
of serious grievance? These things will happen in public life. 
Do we not often suspect the bona fides even of our companions 
and act upon those suspicions? In your letter to Sir Govind- 
rao, you say that your claims were defeated because of the alle- 
gations against you. Has a public worker any claim to any- 
thing? Had jawaharlal any claim to the Presidentship of the 
Congress? He may even try his level best to get elected, but 
why Should he brood over his defeat? Would he be justified 
in making that a cause of grievance against those who were res- 
ponsible for his defeat? And yet is it nof this that you are 
^ing, or is there anything more? 

* Justice Govindrao Mad|aonkar of Bombay High Court 
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But Siaxdar Vallatiibliai has gmorcHii^ ■ onne. forward to 
Wtraait to ah inquiry into your dharge. , You resent Uits offer 
|||d nudte that an ad^tional grievance. Vi^t he believes about 
1^ he has frankly told you and he undertakes to give the 
gibunds of his belief to any impartial judge. He tells you and 
|lm public that he never asked anyone to vote i^jainst you, 
ax^ challenges you to prove the contrary. What mme can he 
do? That you have failed to be elected is surely nobody’s fault, 
not even yours. Bombay is not the Bombay Presidency. If you 
have die ambition of leading Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Gujarat, the field is still open to you. The golden way is through 
utterly selfless service, surely, not through a baseless and hysterical 
agitation for which you must be held responsible. 

The target of this agitation remains unharmed. The Sardar 
has no parliamentary ambition. He has no ambition for leader- 
ship either. Nature has endowed him with certain qualities 
and he uses them. You won’t find him going to the Press and com- 
plaining if he loses hold on the populace. Therefore, why won’t 
you 8<;e and realize that in the end you 'will be the only loser? 
Therefore, take the inquiry and let the judge or judges go into 
the whole matter, and if you do not want it, then bravely and 
honourably declare that you had not weighed and valued things 
properly, and that now you see quite clearly that Sardar 
Vallabhbhai had nothing to do with your defeat. For, that is 
so far as I can see, the whole of your allegation. I think I told 
you in the course of our conversation that if you convince me 
that Sardar had poisoned the minds of the voters against you, 
1 for one would cease tp have the intimate public connection 
that 1 have with* him. He has told me repeatedly what he has 
said in his statement* which, as 1 say, was made at my in- 
stance. 

You will regard this letter as coming from a friend who 
wishes well to you. 

Ttturt siminfy, 

A. I. G. C. File No. 747-A, 1937. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library , 


* Vidi Appendix VII. 



' 48L IMTTm TO VALLABHBHAJ PATEL 

Wardha, 
July 17, 1937 

BHAl VAIXABHBHAl, 

You are needlessly making yourself unhappy or getting 
ai^pry. It was but proper, that your statement regarding the 
Nariman affair 'should have bera issued immediately. What 
more can we expect from members of the Working Committee 
beside the resolution^ it has passed? If malicious attacks conti« 
nue to be made, what can we do about them? And who but 
Nariman will suffer in the end? Yes, 1 can see that a lot of 
people will suffer if we submit to ^wdyism. But neidier you nor 
anybody else is likely to submit to it. 1 am enclosing a copy 
of my letter^ to Nariman and a copy of Sir Govindrao’s. 

Don’t lose patience or your peace of mind. 

V Bktfmgs fim 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Patm-2: Sardar Vallabhbhmu, p. 205 


482. LETTER TO NARANDAS GANDHI 

July 17, 1937 

OHl. NARANDAS, 

I got your letter. Your programme jfor the annual birth- 
day celebration is becoming quite strenuous. It seems all right 
to me. Why don’t you prepare in this connection a small 
booklet, something like '*Kkadishastra Praveshika**? Smnething of 


1 Dated Macdt 17, 1937, whu^ read: ’’Had the Worldog 
foimd any reason to believe that t^ dectum had been by im- 

conduct on the part of anybody or that the [decdon] was 
unckr any undw pressure from Sardar Vallabhbhai Patdns alleged, it would 
have certainly ordered tnOx dectum.” (Tk$ atrmeU, 3-11-1937) 

^ Vid$ die preceding item. 

41 *- - ■ ^ 
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ior| needs lo be done. My note* is. given bdow the 

^ I am anrani^ to send Ramedmari Nduru to Rajkot. 1 
sppl be adde to you know in a few days whether or not she 
4l| go. She is die wife of die Accountont-General of the 
Ikntal Department of the Punjab and daughter of Raja Narendra- 
hath. I9ie is a very eflScient lady. She had. toured Travancore 
during the Harijan agitation there and was a member of the Sarda 
Gmhmittee. She is a learned lady. 

I am sending widi diis a letter from Prema. 

Blmings fnm 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Can I now use your services if I require them for work 
outside? 

Bapu 

From a microftlmof the Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Also O.W. 8531. Courtesy: 
Narandas Gandhi 


483. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

July 17, 1937 

CHI. MAHADEV, 

I had written^ to you, without consulting her, that Shanta 
would be typing. I had a long talk with her yesterday, during 
which this matter also was discussed. She said she would like 
to go herself and do the typing there and spend a day with you. 
I liked this very much. She will, therdbre, walk the distance 
on Monday morning. She will reach there at about 8 a.m. 
Give her lunch there. She keeps indifferent health. Please, 
therefore, don’t give her too many rotlis or too much bread. 
Givehermilk,cu^s,jaggery,vegetaUe and some fruit. You may 
give her a slice of bread or a khakhri, unless she henelf asks for 
more. And also talk to her a little. She is unhappy these days. 
That is why I migaged ho: in a talk while walking yesterday. 

Blastings fnm 
Bapu 

From a {dwtoftst of dw Oiduati: S.N. 115S2 

*F<* p. 409. 

2FUip.S99. 



m. LETTER TO SARASWATI t 

Jiify 17, 1937 

cm. SARASWATI, 

I have your letter. Look after Amtul Salaam well and leam 
Hindi and Urdu from her. Will Paparamma never write to me? 
Ba is improving. Do you ever write to Lakshmi ? As soon as 
you become a good student you will be permitted to come to 
me. . 

Consult Amtul Salaam if yofi find it difficult to read and 
follow this letter. 

BUstiMgs from 
Bapu 

From a jdiotostat of the Hindi: G.N. 6161. Alio G.W. 3434. Courtesy; 
Kantilal Gandhi 


485. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 


July 17, 1937 

CHI. AMTUL SALAAM, 

I have had your first letter from Trivandrum. I have al- 
ready written to you. Have good rest but follow the doctor’s 
instructions regarding diet. Give up worrying and do not 
insist on washing your own clothes, and so on. Accept humbly 
whatever services you require. 

Ba is getting better. Kusum and Lilavati have by turns 
the duty of fanning me. From today Ba, too, has started doing 
something dr other. 

BUssmgs from 
Bapu 

From a photMtat of the Kndi: G.N. 385 
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48$. LETTER TO J. C. KVMARAPPA 

July 18, 1937 

JCUMARAPPA, 

Sankaran Nair was in the Maganwadi school and he was 
ailing. Expoises were incurred for medical attendance, medicine 
and ibod. For diese diere is a bill outstanding. He is now 
in the tannery. He has got Rs. 10 from Ramachandran. He 
says he should be excused the rest of the payment. What do 
you say? 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 10124 


487. LETTER TO KA^V GANDHI 

July 18, 1937 

CHI. KANU, 

If it is necessary for you to cook your meals there, you may 
certainly do so. However, if you can arrange your programme 
as before, that" will not be necessary. In any case don’t be 
careless, about food. We will talk further when you go over 
here, ^.eam typing as quickly as possible. 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./1I 


488. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


Sboaon, 
July 18, 1937 

' CHI. UAHAOEV, 

Did you get a copy of Nariman’s letter? For since I had 
given you no time the day before yesterday, I thought I might 
send you one. Shanta will go there today. Keep her as long 
as she wishes and get full work out of her.* 

* ViA also p. 415. 
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418 THE ooixEcnso wcouu or oAii|mi 

1 will try to tend tiie post fixnn here by 2 o’cloek. 

I have gcme timn^^ 7%0 

You may send bade Shanta when you think propm*, ' ^^e 
seemA to me to be as pure as a pearl. She has die pai^rt. ■ 

I dern’t mind your having kept back the letter to Anand- 
priya, though tt was not necessary to do so. My method of 
handUng' such 'matters is different. Now we will think about the 
subject only after we have heard from Vallabhbhai. Let the 
doctor fetch the instrument for measuring blood-pressure. Let 
him examine mine. I have made no changes in your article*.. 

m , 

BUssingt from 

^ ' Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11533 


489. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


July 18, 1937 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I read all your letters with good care. I had no time to 
write nor had I any inclination. What could I write? 
The situation was changing and developing every moment. It did 
not seem proper to write anything in such circumstances. It was 
imperative to write to others so that their replies could weigh 
with me as far as possible. I cannot s|>ecify the impression 
your letters made on me. But I can assert that the' letters 
received from there did not influence me as much as happenings 
here. It may be said that my condition was like that of a woman 
in labour. She cannot give expression to all the turmoil taking 
place within her. Now we Imow all that happened. Let me 
state this much that whatever Jawaharlal said and did in the 
Working Committee was marvellous. Even otherwise he held a 
high place in my esteem but now he has risen still higher. The 
beauty of it is that it is so in spite of our continuing difference of 
opinion. 

The real difficulty starts nOw. It is good that the future 
depends upon our strength, truth, courage, firmness, hard work 
and duty. What you are doing is right. Let the authorities 
there understand that there is no ‘padding’ in the decision of the 
Working Committee. Every word is significant and everything 

t‘<Weddy Letter” published in Harym, 24-7-1937 ' 
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be a^tld upcm. iUtcr all, wbat has been done has been done 
%, the na^ of God, with the utmost faith in Him. I hope 
are weU. Remain so. 

Bkssmgt fim 
Bapu 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 7984. Courtay: G. D. Birta 


490. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


Seoaon, 
Julj> 19, 1937 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

The suggestion to fix the salary* at Rs. 500 is worth think- 
ing over seriously. I can’t understand house-rent allowance in 
addition to Rs. 500 and the distinction between Personal 
Assistant and Secretary. But if you hold different views, please 
let me know. 

You must be observing that I am attending to Nariman. 
You should now leave everything to me. I am in no hurry 
to make a public statement. Don’t get upset. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

DAHYABHAl, 

Forward this letter immediately to Father wherever he is. 
[From Gujarati] 

Bafnma PatTO-2; Sardar Vallahhbhawe, p. 206 


* The Congren Working Committee meeting hdd at Wardha from 
Mardi 15 to 22 had patted the following retolution: “Apart from free provi- 
tion to be made by the State for retidence and conveyance, the talariet of 
Minitten, Speakers and Advocate-Generalt shall not cteeed Rt 500 per 
month, as laid down in the Kanchi Resoluttcm on FundamenUl Rights ai^ 
Economic Programme." For the Karadii Retolutiaa, vide Vol. XLV do 
S70-2. ’ 



491. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

\Jidy 19, mTY 

CHI. MABAOKV, 

Said a copy each of this to Raja% Rajendra Babu, Govind 
Vallabh^ Khare*, Kher’ and Vishvanadidas^ Let Jawahar and 
Vallabhbhai also get a copy each. Tell them diat it is an 
advance copy. If they wish they can get it canceUed by send- 
ing a wire. You may, however, send the article^ to Poona as- 
suming that it will not be cancelled. If any of them wishes to 
send a wire after Wednesday, he should do so directly to Ghan- 
drashanker* at Poona. Give them the Poona address. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11541 


492. LETTER TO WANDA DTNOWSKA 

SaoAON, Wardha, 
July 20, 1937 

DEAR UMA, 

I was glad to have your descriptive letter. . I hope you are 
keeping sound health during your wandering. You will come 
when you like and stay in Segaon as long as you feel happy. 
Love. 

Bapu 

Shri Umaoevi 

C/o Shri M. Frydhan 

Mysore Road, Bangalore City 

From a photostat: G.N. 1200. Also C.W. 5004. Courtesy: Wanda 
Dynowtka 

^From the S.N. R^^ter 
^ G. Rajagopalachari, ■ Premier of Madras 
3 Govind Valhtbh Pant, Premier of the United Provinces 
^Dr. N. B. Khare, Premier of the Central Provinces 
’ B. G. Kher, I^feinier of Bmnbay 

* The Premier of Orissa 
’ Vidt pp. 431-3. 

* Chanthashanker %ukla who was editing Harymbafilm 
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493. LETTER TO MAURICE FRTDMAJi 

July 20, 1937 

0SAR ntYDHANS 

So you have taken sannyasa. Wm you not a sannyaii 
even when you came to Segaon? But I understand what you 
mean. May God fiilfil your aim of utterly selfless service of the 
most downtrodden. Gome whenever the spirit moves you. 
Love* * 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 1199. Also G.W.*^ 5095. Courtesy: Wanda 
Dynowska 


494. LETTER TO SHAJfKERRAO DEO 

July 20, 1937 

MY DEAR DEO, 

1 have now heard from Shri Kelkar. He has forgotten to 
return the cutting which I had sent him.^ I, therefore, send 

_my reply from memory. 

About Shri Savarkar, I did refuse to sign the memorial, 
for, as I told those who came to me, it was wholly unnecessary 
as Shri Savarkar was bound to be released after the coming 
into force of the new Act, no matter who the Ministers were. 
And that is what has happeued. The Savarkar Brothers, at 
least, know that whatever the differences between us as to cer- 
tain fundamentals, I could never contemplate with equanimity - 
their incarceration. 

Perhaps, Dr. Savarkar^ will bear me out when I say that 
I did whatever was in my power after my own way to secure 
their release. And the barrister will perhaps recall the pleasant 
relations that existed between us when we met for the fint time 
in London and how, when nobody was forthcoming, I presi- 
ded at the meeting Aat was held in his honour in London. 

As to my relations with the late Lokamanya Tilak, our 
differences were well known and yet we were on the friendliest 

> A Perish engtnoer who had vifited Segaon on June 25, 1956 

2 Vid$ p. 597. 

3 Brother of V. D. Savarkar 

A2\ 
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terms. Aftor all, you* Gangadharrao Dt^pande and others who 
know me would peihaps testily tiiat 1 yield to no one i& «niy 
r^;ard to Lokamanya for his burning patrk>tism, his fearleimfsl, 
his magnetic' persmi^lity and his great learning. 

As to office«acceptance, I have not retraced my steps. 1 
have no rep«itance for the advice I gave in 1920 to boycott 
the Legislatures. 1 have not a shadow of doubt thatfthe alxten- 
tion of the Congress deprived them of the false halo of glory which 
they had acquired. In now strongly advinng the ingress 
to send its representatives to the Legislatures and even to accept 
oiHce 1 have responded to the wholly new circumstances that have 
since come into being. I have never made a fetish of foolish 
consistency. * 

Whilst you are at liberty to publish this letter, my personal 
inclination is that I should suder in silence the cruel misinter- 
pretation that Shri Kelkar has given of my motives and atti- 
tude. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 27-7-1937 


495. LETTER To J. C. KUMARAPPA 

July 20, 1937 

MY DEAR KUMARAPPA, 

I ought to have talked to you about Bhagwandas of Kalpi. 
I told him not to return unless I wrote to him. Do you want 
him? He seems to be no good as a teacher. Please tell me 
what you will have me to do. Meanwhile 1 am telling him not 
to come in answer to a letter just received. 

Tours sincerely, 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.N. 10123 
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496. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KAJtTAK 

July 20, 1937 


CHI. PKEUA, 

How useless? I got your letter of the 16th tpday, the 
20th, art 11. It is ekadashi today. How can I send my Uessings 
so that they should reach you on the daskami?^ You must have 
got my previous letter. WlCat shadl I say to you? You have 
my blessings, of course. Continue to grow and be victorious. 

BUssings fiom 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10392. Also C.W. 6831. Courtesy: 
Premabeha Kantak v 


497. LETTER TO MAmLAL AJ4D SUSHILA GAMDHI 

July 20, 1957 

CHI. MANILAL'SUSHILA, < 

I sent one letter for you with Mr. Kallenbach. I didn’t have 
your letters before me when I wrote it. If what you write 
about Omar Sheth^ is true, it is a sad chapter of his life. If you 
think it would be proper for me to write about the matter, I 
might do so. Do you wish that I should write? 

Ramdas has not gone there of his own accord. 1 urged 
him to go. He didn’t keep good health here in spite of all his 
efforts, and so Nimu suggested that I should send him to South 
Africa. I accordingly made the suggestion . to him. The expeiues 
were borne by Mr. Kallenbach. I have even told Ramdas ^at if 
he wishes he might stay there'as long as it might be necessary 
just for the sake of his health. Let us see what happens now. 
Sita’s’ letter was a good one. That doesn’t mean, however, that 
she should forget Gujarati. 

* The addreMce’s birthday was Ob July 17, 1937, the 10th day {datham) 
of the bright half of Athadh. 

^ Omar Zaveri of Pretoria 

’ Addressee’s daughter; aide also the following item. 
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If Sitjdiila,<n:bof]iof you, can come over^I would be luqp|iy« . 
But certainly irat at tlio coat the work there. Now 
Ramdaf has gone there, you may think o^t can be done. \ 

About £e Phomix Trust, Mr. Kallenbach explain. He ' 
himself mtemis to come here again in Nov^btf . 

BUstm§i Jnm 
Bapo 

Frpm a pbotostat of the Gtyarati: G.N. 4666 

^ ' ■ .f 

493. LETTER TO SIT A GAJ4DHI 

/ July 20, 1937 

CHI. SITA, 

Your English letter was very good indeed. Won’t you write 
an equally good one in Gujarati ? Or is it that you don’t know 
at all how to write Gujarati? Whatever that be, now that you 
have started, keep writing to me firom time to time. You can 
also describe the things you are doing there. ‘ 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N.4867 


499. LETTER TO L. R. DACHA 

July 20, 1937 

BHAi DACHA, 

Mahadevbhai has given me your letter. Deviji also had 
spoken to me. Malkaniji is not likely to show partiality to 
anybody. He is a dedicated worker who serves in a spirit of 
sdfaacrifice. Now serve there with a quiet mind. 

Blessings from 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shxi L. R. Dacha 
SoqiAL Worker 
3229 Linoampallv 
Hyderabad 

Fiom a copy of the Gujarati: C.W. 4743. Courtesy: L, R, Dadta 

'■^1 

' Fidir also the i»eceding item. 



500. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 

July 20, 1937 

can. KAKA, 

I got your note cmly yesterday. It was undated. It must 
luive been written before you got my l^ter. 

I am enclosing my opinion for Tandonji’s benefit. 

I have not yet been able to read today’s article. 

I. have forgotten what it was about Sholapur. You may 
reply at any rate. Let foe foii^ take its own course. I can’t 
recollect anything. 

' BUssings from 

, Bapo 

From a photostat of the Gujarati; G.N. 7703 


501. LETTER TO MAHADEV DBSAI 

JtAy 2Q, 1937 

CHI. MAHADEV, 

I am sending today a good deal of material for Harijan., 
If you have not sent a wire to Kher, send one as follows — and 
if you have already sent, send a revision; '^Received your sand 
Gulzarilal’s letter. His objection seems unsurmountable. Take all 
assistance from him. Suggest keeping ofEce -vacant taking labour 
portfolio yourself. Bapu.”* 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Prepare an envelope for Kallenbach there. I . don’t remember 
foe address. 

BUssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: S.N. 11534 


*Ia the source, foe telegram is in Englifo. 
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502. LETTER TO MAHADEV D^M 

July 20, 1937 

OMf. MAHADEV, 

Herewith the maiL From your note I can’t decide what 
du>uld be done at the moment. We shall see later. As I have 
^ready sent [most of] the material today, it was not posable to 
sepd this early. I could have sent two articles by 1 o’clock. 
But Kanu told me that the papers for Harijan woidd sent later 
in the evening. I, therefore, went on writing till' 3 p.m. 

BUssmgs from 
• ^ Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11535 


503. LETTER TO KAHTILAL GANDHI 

Seoaon, Wardha, 

, July 21, 1937 

GHt. KANTI, 

I read both your letters.- You were keeping in touch with 
Amtul Salaam even in Bombay. I have seen in your letters, 
too, that you are still clinging to her. But I don’t think there 
is anything wrong in that. In the beginning, of course, you made 
a mistake in showering thoughtless love on her, but there was no 
impurity even in that. You shouldn’t, therefore, completely break 
off your relation with her. But there is no need at all for you to 
let her come to Bangalore, not even by way of atonement. There 
is no need for any atonement. You are right in saying that she 
is a child. My advice now is that you yourself should write directly 
to her and tell her that I had asked your opinion; and that it was 
foolishness on your part to have shown such excessive love. You 
may tell her that her coming to Bangalore would not benefit either of 
you in any way, that on the contrary it would upset you, etc. ' 
Write a fairly long and affectionate letter. 1 will manage the rest. 
Don’t worry about her being hurt. Keep writing to her, but only 
postcards. Don’t mind expense on a postcard every week. She 
has asked me to send her your letters to me. I will not send the one 
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afcifr het^ 1nit will said the of^er one in wfaidi - you have 
deSibed your discussion with the CSiristian. I will use my discre* 
tkpclevery tinie. I wiU thus satisfy her. Try to bear with her having 
golip to Trivandrum. Your admiradon for her had its root in a 
bdiddfiil sentiment. Her sacrifice is beyond descripdon. Poor 
giil, jh'e lacks intelligence and has bad health. If her health im- 
{M^ves and she gets strong, I hope to take much work from her. 
Don’t cut her o£P completely, but don’t think from this, either, 
that deep in my heart I want you to permit her to go to Banga- 
lore. I fully endorse your decision on that point. I am sending 
4iis reply by return of post.* 

BUssings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 7327. Courtesy': Kantiial Gandhi 


504. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL J^EHRU 

Seoaon, Waroha, 

July 22, 1937 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Maulana Saheb stopped for a day in Wardha and we had 
a long chat. He showed me the draft agreement between Mus- 
lim League members of the Assembly and the Congress members.^ 
I thought it was a good document. But he told me that whilst you 
liked it, Tandonji did not. 1 have written to the latter about it 
as the Maulana suggested I should. What is the objection? 

The Rs. 500 salary with big house and car allowances is 
being severely criticized.* The more I think of it, the more I 
dislike this extravagant beginning. 1 talked about this, too, to the 
Maulana. 

How is Indu ? 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi'Nehru Papers, 1937. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library. Also A Bmch of Old Letters, p. 236 , 


* Vide also “Letter to Amtussalaam”, p. 440. 

^ Vide also letter to the addressee, pp. 380*1. 

* FiUir abo “Letter to VallaUibbai Patd”, p. 419: 



m, LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

July 22, 1927 

BHAl VAIXABHBHAI, 

A word aeems to bemiaang in Thakkar Bapa’i award.* Have 
you gone through it? If the missing words don’t affect the sense, 
I think that according to Bapa’s award the Municipality is bound 
to retain 185 mm. However, 1 am awaiting Dinkarrao’s letter. 
Let hin| get the award interpreted by a lavfyer and send the 
interpretation to me. There is no question of my beii^ liberal. 
But if the award means that 185 men should be retainedj how 
cm ,we at all do anything else? 1 should like you to read the 
award when you get the time. I am sending a copy with this. I 
will not hurry you, but you, too, should avoid nee^^ delay. 

Has the Nariman issue quietened down? 

. Blessings from 
, Bapu 

[PS.] 

It v^ll be enough if you read only the portions underlined by 
me on pages 6 and 10 of the award. Think over this. The 
Municipality will have to pay Rs. 160 more by way of salaries. 
If, however, it retrenches 25 persons, it will have a net saving 
of 25 X 1 1 = 275 - 1 60 = 1 1 5'. Is this the meaning of Bapa’s decision ? 
If he has not fixed the number anywhere, wouldn’t this be the 
result? 

[From Gujarati^ 

Bttpma PaSn-2: Sardar Vallabhbkaine, pp. 206*7 


506. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 

July 22, 1937 

CHI. KAXA, 

I read Shankar’s letter in my present none too good health. 
I send with this my reply to it and the copy sent by B^. Send 
the letter to Bal. You, of course, should read my letters. 

' VUk “Letter to Amritlid V. Thakkar**, p. 57. 

IKS 
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UnTBR TO AimnSAlJUlf 

|t ckm^ iaclined to invcdve you in tins nuuto*. But if 
ly udiat ^umkar bdieva he is, it is necessary firom every 
of view to know tiie truth. 

Bltssmgt Jnm 

Bapu 

From .a i^otostat of the Gt^araU:. G.N. 7696 



507. TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAVR 

Wardhaoanj, 
July 25, 1937 

RAJKinfARI Amrit Kaor . 

SuiAfKR Hill 
Simla 

AWAITINO YOU MONDAY. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From the original : G.W. 3797. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Alto G.N. 6953 


508. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM 

\ 

Sboaon, 
July 25, 1937 

BELOVED DAUGHTER,* 

I got your letter. For the present stay on there. Complete 
one month. We will think afterwards. You can stitch clothes for 
Hmijans. There is enough to do there. But do only as much 
as you can stand. 

If Saraswati really wishes to come and Ramachandran also 
approves of it, I should certainly like her to come. She can 
gain practical experience here. If Ramachandran agrees,' let 
me know what she wishes. 

I have written to Bari about the Rs. 1,000 and told him that 
if he intends to give the sum he diould give it unconditionally. 

Bl$s$inp from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtdarati; G.N. 386 
« 

‘ The name has been omitted. 

^The supencr^ptumand die stdMer%:tun are in Urdu. t 



m. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUAQI 

- July Pi, mr 

I got your letter. You know my opinion about you. You 
never undertake any task beyond your capacity, and as you are 
straightforward you bring credit to whatever you undertake. 
But in the sphere of what is known as politics, it is not the fittest 
men who are appointed to do particular jobs. No leader can 
satidy that criterion. You should realize this and bear with 
what is happening. . I would ocpect even more firom you. You 
shouldn’t even think about such things. One may accept what- 
ever is offered to one, provided it is within one’s capacity, and never 
grieve over something not being offered. When one has no other 
aim except service, where is the room for ambition ? And you are 
all out for service. But since you have been overcome by/ ignorance, 
listen' to me. You have reached , your present position through 
sheer merit. And the service you are doing now is not small 
in any way. You may become a Mayor and enter the AU-lndia 
field if you can through worthy, efforts. For becoming a Minister, 
as the saying goes, his berries will be sold who knows how to 
shout. God knows why, but all over- the world people pine 
for such positions. Since from among the many candidates only a 
few can be selected, does it not follow that only those will be 
selected who have to be included ? However, let your candidature 
be made known in a polite way. Please understand the meaning 
ofthe word “polite” here. One must observe the utmost delicacy 
when suggesting oneself as a candidate in such a matter. If the 
limit is crossed, one will invite humiliation. The best claim to 
candidature, of course, is silent service and unrivalled fitness. Calm 
down. Don’t take the matter to heart. 

[From Gujarati] 

Pnuadi, pp. 165-6 
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f 5W. LETTER TO MAHADEY DESAI 

f I . Jufy 23, 1957 

COli ICAHADBV, 

'Rajkiunari is arriving on Monday by the 1 1 .35 train. R^d 
the accompanying letter. I believe Jamnalalji will not be there 
at the time. You will, of course, go to receive her. Do what is 
needed. She will stay for two days. 

1 have talked to Anna about Devraj'. He will write to 
him. 1 am not very hopeful. 

Shankerlal may come tomorrow at 8, or whenever he wishes 
to conie. 

Bltssings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati : S.N.l 1 537 


51 L LETTER TO SARASWATI 


July 23, 1937 

CHI. SARASWATI, 

I have your letter. Yes, you may certainly come over 
here if Ramachandran, Paparamma, Father and Kanti approve 
of it. On my part, I shall love to have you here.* 

Blouings from 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 6162. Abo C.W. 3435. Courtesy; 
Kantilal Gandhi 


512. THE FUNDAMEJ^TAL DIFFERENCE 

It is necessary to contemplate for a moment the fundamental 
difference between the old and the new order. In order fully to 
realize it we must try to forget for the moment the crushing limi- 
tations of the Act. Seeing that the Congress has gone to the 
farthest limit and has accepted office, let every. Congresnnan 
note the power it has taken. Whereas formerly the Ministers 

’Gandhiji’s typist 

* Vidt abo “Letter *to Amtunalaam**, p. 429. 
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432 THX GOLUICnSD woucr or MAHATMA OAIOMS 

were am«iable to tlie 'contidi die Goveraon, now tfaef are 
under ' die control of the Congrett. lliey are reqptm^ble ^ die 
Gongren. They owe dieur status to the Cktngress. T1ie %C^ynr» 
non and the Qvil Service though irremovable are yet iuuiwer* 
able to the Ministen. The Mintsten have effective control 
over them up to a point. That point enables diem to comoli- 
date. the power of the Congress, i.e., the people. The Ministen 
have the whip-hand so long as they act Mrithin the four comen 
of the Act, no matter how distasteful their actions may be to 
the Governor^. It will be found upon examination that so 
long as the people remain noo'^violent, the Congress Ministos 
have enough fieedom of action for national growth. 

For effective use of this power, the people 'have to give hear^ 
co-operatimi to the Congress and their Ministen. If the latter 
do wrong or they n^lect their duty, it is open to any person to 
complain to the Secretary of the A.I.G.G. and seek redress. 
But no one may take the law into his own hands. 

Congressmen should also realize that there is no other poli- 
tical party in the field to question the authority yif die Congress. 
For the other parties have never penetrated the villages. And that 
is not a work which can be done in a day. So far, therefore, as 1 
can see a vast opportunity is at the disposal of the Ministers in 
terms of the Congress objective of Complete Independence, if only 
they are honest, selfless, indusbrious, vigilant and solicitous for 
.the true welfare of the starving millions. No doubt, there is 
great validity in the argument that the Act has left the Minis- 
ters no money to spend for the nation-building departments. 
But this is largely an illusion. I believe with Sir Daniel Hamil- 
ton that labour, and not metal, is real money. Paper backed by 
labour is as good as, if not better than, paper backed by gold. 
Here are the sentiments of an English financier* who has held 
-high office in India: 

The worst legacy we have left to India is a high-grade Service. 
What has been done cannot be undone. I should now start something 
independent. Whatever is being done today with *money motive* should 
in future be based on 'service motive*. Why should teachers and doctors be 
paid high salaries? Why cannot most of the work be done <m a Ob- 
opemtive basts? Wliy should you worry about capital when iherc^ are 
seven hundred million hands to toil? Jf things are done on a co-opera- 
tive basis, which in other words is modified socialism, money would not be 
needed, at least not in large quantity. « 

^ Sir George Schuster 



A KHAXU JOUftKAL tiS 

The four hundred adults 
of can e^y put ten diousand rupees aumually into thdr 

pocp|ts if only they would work as I ask them. But they won’t. 
Thil^^lai^ co-operation, they do not know the art of intdligent 
lal^V^, they refuse to learn anything new. Untouchability blocks 
the way. If someone presented them with one lakh of rupees, 
they would not turn it to account. They are not responsible 
for this state of affairs. We the middle class are. What is true 
of Segaon is true of other villages. They will respond by pa- 
tient effort as they are responding in Segaon though ever so 
slowly. The State, however, can do much in this direction with- 
out having to spend a single pie extra. The State officials can 
be utilized for serving the peopfe instead of harassing them. The 
villagers may not be coerced into doing anything. They can be 
educated to do things which enrich them morally, mentally, 
physically and economically. 

Harijan, 24-7-1937 


513. A KHADI JOURNAL 

For the past four years a monthly journal has been issued 
in Wardha called Maharashtra Khadi Patrika. It has from month 
to month registered the progress of khadi in Maharashtra. It 
has hitherto been issued in Marathi. But its usefulness and the 
inclusion of Mahakoshal in the sphere of the Maharashtra Branch 
of the A.I.S,A. have necessitated conversion of the journal into 
Hindi. The first number is before me. The journal is a record 
of the great progress khadi has made under the very able gui- 
dance of Shri Jajuji assisted as he is by a devoted band of 
workers. The price of the journal is only Re. 1 per year, a 
single copy being H as. It has no advertisements. It has no 
padding. It contains an unvarnished and faithful account of 
the progress of khadi within the jurisdiction of the Maharashtra 
Branch. The work touches the social and economic life of the 
people who are engaged in it. For the week, I wish to draw 
attention to a great experiment the branch is making in en- 
abling spinning to yield a wage equal to any in the villages. 
Three annas per day was the minimum accepted provisionally 
and in foe transition stage instead of eight annas minimum I have 
aimed at. If foe buying public were to give intelligent and 
patriotic help, foe objective can be achiev^ sooner than ex- 
pected. The present experiment is one of increasing wages by 

65-28 
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Inducii^ ffrinnen to do thdr own andii^. llt^ 
most gratifying/ Sixteen workers spun fin* two wedcs sUv^) c|r« 
ded for foem and after bong taught cardii^ finr one ^^ii|h 
they spun their own slivers, llie result was that in the place cf 
161 chhafeatks\ dtey spun in the same period 198, the avorage 
count increased from 14 to 18, the test from 55 to 59, their eaurnisgs 
from Rs. 12*4*0 to Rs. 24'0-3. This is a striking example d* bow 
with intelligence and application earnings can even be doubled. 

^fl/yaa, 24-7*1937 

514. LETTER TO K. M. MUJCSHI 

Segaon, Wardha, 
July 24, 1937 

BHAI MUNSHI, 

I got your letter. How can you expect any mercy from 
me? I can’t approve of your princely salaries and additional 
princely house-rent allowances and conveyance allowances. More- 
over, you will draw -your salary at one rate and your secretary 
at another and lower rate, though both of you are guests of the 
same family. Why such distinctions under the Congress flag? 
When Vijayaraghavachari was President, Motiialji was secretary. 
If we were paying salaries, would we have paid less to Motiialji? 
To me this is like a fly in the very first morsel. 

Take care of your health. Don’t let there be unpleasantness 
. among yourselves. Overcome co-workers’ anger with forbearance. 

Blessings to you both from 

Bapu 

F^om Gtyarati: C.W. 7618. Courtesy: K. M. Munshi 

515. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

Segaon, Wardha, 
July 24125, 1937 

miKL VAIXABHBHAI, 

I have been handling the Nariman affair according to my 
lights. You should now forget all about the matter. Ignore 
aU attacks. Surely you don’t care for fame, do you? And 
you don’t have to get your son or daughter married. “Let him 

t One>aixteendi oT a 
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iQ, i«t another bow and let still anotber say what 

It Anaod^iiya.* I don’t mean anything more than 
matters your approach differs firom mine. Who 
can 'w^ch approach is better? We can’t compare thorn even 
on baas o£ the results. Even if my approach does not 
produce the desired result or produces a seemingly contrary 
result, 1 wouldn’t give it up. Nor would you give up yours. 
This is a matter of the heart. Isn’t it but natural that every- 
body should follow his own? I don’t expect him to improve 
dirough my letter. 

Bkssingt ,fimn 
Bapu 

[PS.] 

Now this. My health is good. I only need a little rest 
which 1 am taking. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11560 



516. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

July 25, 1937 


cm. MAHADEV, 

I got the post at 3*15. Janba had come earlier but had 
not brought the post. Now do what you can. I will comply 
with your request that I should observe silence. I feel much 
better. 

Read my letter to Shanta. Think over it and cancel the 
passage if you wish. Personally that is what I desire. 1 would 
of course agree . . .* 

Bleuiiigs fnm 
Bapu 


Fromaphotosutof the Gujarati: S.N. 11338 


^ VUt “Letter to Mahadev Desai’’^ pp. 417*8. 
^ A word b illegible in the source. 



5/7. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAl 


July 26, 1937 


OKI. MAHADEV, 

If SUianta ultimately decides to stay on, look after her needs. 
Make her proficient in the daily chores, ^e that she does not 
exert herself bkyond her strength. Let her have sufficient fruit. 
Make her sit with you for meals. Fix a salary for her. See 
that she goes out for regular walks. 

Give Kanu plenty of work. Let him learn typing. Give 
him English typing to do. Take work from Ghhotelal, too. 

Get the money soon. The present stock will run out in a 
few days. 

I am bringing Balkrishna here today. 

Blessings from 
Bapd 


From a photostat of the Giyarati: S.N. 11539 


518. LETTER TO M. N. ROT 

Segaon, Wardha, 

July 27, 1937 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I entirely agree with you that every Gongi'essman should fear- 
lessly express the opinion he holds after due deliberation. You 
ask me how you can best serve the Congress. Since you are new 
to the organization, 1 should say you would serve it best by 
mute service. 

Tours sincerely, 

Skri M. N. Roy 
“Independent India” 

Bombay 4 

Police Co mmi ssi o ner’s Office File No. 3001 /H, p. 23. Courtesy: Govern- 
meat of Maharashtra 
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I' 519. LETTER TO LORD UJfUTHGOW 

July 27, 1937 

D&Ait 

I thank you for your kind letter*. 

1 had for some time intended to ask for an appointment 
to discuss the possibility of lifting the ban on Khan Saheb Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan*s entry into the Frontier Province and of my 
visiting that Province. Of course there is no bar against me 
but I had no intention of going there except with the approval 
of the authorities. 

Your letter is therefore doubly welcome. I assume that 
there would be no objection to my discussing these two points 
at our meeting. I shall gladly report myself at Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi, on 4th August next at 11-30 a.m. 

/ remain. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a copy: C.W. 7889. Courtesy: G.D. Birla. Also In tf^ Shadow of the 
Mahatma, pp. 235-6 


520. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

July 27, 1937 


CHI. MIRA, 

I have not been able to overtake your letters. Appoint- 
ments and Harijan writing overwhelm me. Here is Nanda Babu’s 
opinion*. 

Balkrishna was brought here this morning. He has been 
having fever. He has decided traces in his right lung. Dr. 
Batra who is just now living with me suggested his being brought 


* In his letter dated July 23, the addressee had invited Gandhyi to meet 
him at Delhi. After his Assam tour, the Viceroy was passing through Delhi 
m route to Simla. 

* Vide footnote 2, p. 381. 
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faere. lie e&Mdb% i» now Jkwi^ 

jff new outage/ U u qtii^ 

Rajktiniari She goes back 2^ 

retunu on 6di. Rameahwari is still here. So every inra of 
ipice is occupied. 

1 hope you are making steady progress. 

After all Shanta is not going. Her mother having learnt 
cd* her preparations sends an airmail letter saying she is not 
wanted by her. Therefore the passage is being cancelled. She 
is helping Mah^ev and she is a very great help to him, Radha- 
kisan having gone for good. 

Love to you and Subhas. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Remember me to the Dharmavirs. 

From the original: C.W. 6394. Courtesy: Mirabelm. Also G.N. 9660 


521. LETTER TO K. F. NARIMAM 


July 27, 1937 

MY DEAR NARIMAN, 

I got your letter yesterday. I write the reply today, but 
too late for today’s post. 

If you trust me, here is my suggestion. Let there be a 
definite reference drawn by you. I shall show it to the Sardar; 
and, if he approves, I shall ask Sir Govindfao to take evidence 
on it and give his decision. The inquiry should be private. I 
feel that the charge of Sardar having influenced the voters is in- 
evitable. For if he did not use his opinion of you against your 
election, there will be nothing for any judge to go upon. So, 
whilst Sardar will have to give grounds for his opinion, you will 
have to prove that he used his opinion to influence the voters. 

As for agitation, 1 see that you do not disapprove of it. 
In my oi^nion it amounts to coemon. Is there any obligation 
on the part of any leader to take a particular colleague into his 
Cabinet? Whutever the public may say or do, I tell you that 
you are estranging your real friends from you by your per- 
mitting the agitation to continue as it is doing. If you have 
accepted die Working Committee’s judgment, you have to say 
so and acquit the Sardar of any compUcity. If you have not, 
sued 1 tfaiidc you have not, you have to prove your chai^ against 



j&&J||fdar, wliaa he offen to appear b^ire a ju^ of joint 
dunw yoa ^ai^ in honour bound to stop the a^tadon whidi 
horpirou and you only. Nease do not think me prejudiced 
agapp ymi bemuse 1 write to you frankly. My frankness is a 
tsst|(lC my good wishes. 

daily receive letters addng me to intervene and give my 
opinion in public. I am referring my correspondents to you 
tdiing them that so far as I am conconed, they haw access to 
all my letters to you. But I do not wish to say anything to 
the Press at this stage unless you want me. 

I hope my letter is clear to you. 

You have chosen an unfortunate illustration in Dr. Rajan’s 
case. He carried on or continued no agitation. He meekly 
submitted to the adverse verdict. 

Tom, tie., 

A.I.C.C. File No. 747-A, 1937. Courtesy; Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library 

522. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

July 27, 1937 

CHI. MAHADEV, 

I have been at this since morning. I have not slept for 
more than half an hour since five. I have just finished revis- 
ing the article and have completed it. I, therefore, couldn’t 
send Janba earlier. I see that on Mondays the typing should 
be done here. We must have two typewriters. 

I can’t attend to the other work today. Send the follow- 
ing wire to Rajaji: 

Premier Rajagopalachari, Madras. Suggest referring Mebe- 
rally’s speech* to President for instructions. Bapu. 

Rajkumari is here just now. 

Bbsmgs from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giijarati: S.N. 11540 


* ViA "Letter to Sampumanand", p. 441. 



523. LETTER TO AMTUSSALAAM • 

July 27, 1937 

CHI. AllTUI. SALAAM, 

I got your letter today and Kanti’s, too. I had asked him 
if he would approve of your goii^ there and aLM> informed him 
that I was forwarding his letters to you. He writes that he 
would not like your going to Bangalore, and he does not wish 
his letters to be passed on to you. He says: “She may wdl pray 
that I may yet again develop filial love towai^ds her but this is 
not the case. I bear no more love towards her than what I 
bear towards the other womenfolk of the Ashram.” Hence I will 
not be able to let you go there, though 1 had wanted you to 
do so on your way back to the Ashram. Do not take Kanti’s deci- 
sion to heart. I shall convey to you the news of his well- 
being. By all means go to Bombay if necessary, for Baqui. 
It might even be necessary to go in order to look after Mother. 
It is possible that your short stay there might prove helpful to 
your brothers. Do stay there for at least a month.’ 

BUssings from 

Bapu 


From a jAotostat of the Hindi: G.N. 387 


524. LETTER TO SAMPURJ4AfrlAND 

July 27, 1937 

BHAI SAMPURNANAND, 

I had taken your book^ to Tithal, and had started reading 
it there. I finished it last Saturday, i.e., on July 24. I used 
to read it whenever I had a few minutes ^to spare. I have read 
it carefully from cover to cover. I liked the book, the language 
is sweet but it mig^t also be regarded a bit difficult for those 
totally unacquainted with Sanskrit. The glossary of English- 
Hindi and Hindi-English equivalents given at the end is useful 
for the student. It is laudable that arguments in favour socialism 

^ Vide also "Letter to Kantilal Gandhi”, pp. 426-7. 

^Sam^oad 
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P*** ^***<«*t any dispanigemait of othon. 

P^ave iw> tUfliculty in accepting almost all the principles 
Jodp^Mn propounded in the book. I have also read with care 
the;iiook> by Jayaprakasfa. Can there possibly be any difierence 
between his interpretation and yours? Neither in your book 
not' ^ his do I find a clear idea how the ultimate revolution in 
Inpa will be brought about. This I could not understand even 
after discussing it with many others. Only the day before yes- 
terday a report of Meherally’s Madras speech came into my 
hands and I went through it.* It explains fully what the socialists 
are doing. The object is to start a revolt in every sphere. But 
a revolt has never b^n possible without violence. In your book, 
however, I find nothing of the kind. Have we or have not we 
acquired strength through peaceful ways such as the civil disobe- 
dience or non-violent non-co-operation carried on since 1920 ? 

You say that the principles of socialism cannot be fully 
implemented until we have State power. Supposing, you ask, 
a powerful land-owner turned a complete sociaUst, could he well 
and truly act upon his principles? Assuming that he had no 
punitive power, could an Indian raja who was a socialist be 
able to implement socialism ? I recollect your having written that 
socialism cannot be practised in its entirety until the whole world 
turns socialist. Does this imply that even if we gain complete 
independence socialism will not be fully or almost fully imple- 
mented? I hope you have understood my point. The pur- 
pose behind this question is only to ascertain how far it would 
be possible for me to accept the socialist principles and the means 
of their implementation. 

You may reply to this letter at your leisure. 1 am in no 
hurry. 

Tottrs, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From Hindi: C.W. 9940. Courtesy: Kashi Vidyapith 


^ WIfy SoeuUimf 

* Vub also ** Letter to Mabadev Dewi”, p. 439, and ‘‘Letter to Jawa- 
harial p. 445. 



525. A SILEJitCE-DAr JfOTE "t 

iMore Jufy 29, mr\' 

Surdy I can’t do such a thing myself? I eqilam aU ^ 
ttQ». We hold frequent discussions. What more can I do? 
He can part fr<»n me and do what he likes, but undo: my 
supervision he can woric only in this manner. I know that at 
present we are* making the mimmum use of his services but in 
this lies self-control on our part and his part and this self- 
control is a test of our faith that morality is inextricably linked 
with our outward activity. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7693 


526. LETTER TO KANTILAL GAmHI 

[Before July 28, 1937\^ 

CHI. KANTI, 

Read this letter and preserve it. I have accepted Devdas’s 
demand. If now any additional expenses are incurred for you, 
I will see about them. Send the account also to me. Write a 
pleasant letter to Devdas. He must be relieved of worry. I 
have not decided where I will get the money from. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a copy of the Gujarati: G.W. 10230, Comtesy: KantUal Gandhi 


* Ihe Source bears a note to the effect that this was filed on July 28, 

1937. 

2 The date b infivred firom the contents and the subsequent letter to 
the addressee ; suit p. 444. 
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527, LETTER TO JT. F. JTARIMATf 

Sboaon, Wardra, 

July 29, 1937 

MY OBAR NARIMAN, 

X have just seen your letter to the Press.* You are strange. 
You won’t wait even whilst you are in correspondence with me. 
Your letter compels a public statement from me. I want to 
avoid it if I can. 

^ The Working Committee has never refused to give you a 
Ribunal. It has told you to frame your charge-sheet before 
it can decide whether to give it or not. But, if you like, I am 
willing to ask the President to give you a tribunal even before 
you have framed your charge-sheet. If you do not want me to 
do so, shall I m^e a statement of my impressions that have 
been made upon me throughout this sad episode? Please wire 
your reply,* 

I may state that Sardar is here. He is quite wilhng to 
join me in asking the President to give you an independent 
tribunal. 

Yims sincirefyf 

A. I.C. C. File No. 747-A, 1937. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


528. EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO K. F. MRIMAN 

[After July 29, 1937]^ 

If you do not want an enquiry, please say so Without any 
mental reservation. To say that others are pressing you to 
drop the matter has no meaning. I do not like your statement 

^ Nariman had issued a statement on July 28. 

^ In Sardar VaUahhhhai Paul, Vol. II, p. 239, Narahari Parikh explains; 
*'In reply to this Nariman said that he found himself in a most difficult posi* 
turn. Great preaure was being brought to bear on him not to pursue the 
matter furdier, and even those whom he approached as arbitrators in this matter 
also advised him similarly.’* For Gandhiji’s rejoinder, aide the foUowing item. 

^ According to the source, this letter was written after Gandhiji had re** 
edved the addressee’s reply to his letter dated July 29; mdr the preceding item. 
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at alL You do not appear to reafiae the hann you are 
dmng. I am ai a nsH wa to saiesuard your inteiests as 1 
of the Sardar’s. If the Sardar is my lieutenant, so ar# ya^ 
Hie only difference is that he does not allow himself to be‘ pre^ 
judiced against me whenever 1 differ firmn him or show him 
his mistakes. You, however, are impatient when 1 point out 
your mistakes. All the members of the Working Committee 
are surely not your enemies. Nevertheless you semn to nurse 
s<^e grievance against them alL Finally, and in spite of your 
dis^st, I would like you to believe me when I say that I am 
acting in this matter solely as your well-widier and friend. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Paul, Vol. II, p. 239 


529. LETTER TO KAN'TILAL GANDtil 

Segaon, Waroha, 
July i28fy30, 1937 

CHI. KANTI, 

I got your letter. I have written^ to Amtul Salaam as 
desired by you. She will certainly be very much hurt, but 
she ought to know your state of mind. I will also not send her 
your letters. 

You will not have to ask anything from Devdas. I will 
look after it. You won’t have to send even the account to 
Devdas. 

I have had no letter from Prabhavati for the last 15 days. 
Probably she doesn’t write because of the death of her father- 
in-law. 

. Rajkumari is here. Kanu has already returned. Radha- 
krishna has left for good. But, as we have Shantabdin in his 
place, the work is being looked after. 

I wrote the above in three instalments spread over three 
days, for after writing a few lines before the morning prayer 
I could hardly get time during the day to write more. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 

From a j^otostat of the Gigarati: C.W. 7328. Courtesy: Kantilal 
Gandhi 

^ From the last paragraph 
' >Ktd>p. 440. 



1 530. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL JfEHRV 

Seqaon, Wardha, 

July 30, 1957 

IIY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

I hoptf Mahadev told you yesterday in addition to ac> 
knowledging your essay on Hindi* that the Viceroy had invited 
me to Delhi on the 4th for no special reason but merely to have 
the pleasure of meeting him. 1 replied^ saying that he had anti- 
cipated me for 1 wanted to seek an interview with him about 
the ban on Khan Saheb and my desire to visit the Frontier. I am 
accordingly reaching Delhi on the 4th. The appointment is' for 
11-30. Therefore, I hope to be able to leave the same day, 
returning to Segaon on the 5th. 

But this letter is to send you a copy of Zakir’s letter in 
reply to my letter giving my reaction to the recent riot in Bom- 
bay and the wretched Hindi-Urdu controversy. I thought that 
1 should share with you this considered letter. 

1 do not regard the Jhansi election as a rout. It is an honour- 
able defeat, giving rise to the hope that if we plod away we can 
effectively take the Congress message to the Mussalmans. But 
I still abide by my opinion that the mere taking of the message 
unaccompanied by substantial work in the villages won’t answer 
our purpose in the end. But it all depends upon the way in 
which we want to generate power. 

Meherally’s speech in Madras is an eye-opener for me. I 
wonder how far he represents the general socialistic view. Rajaji 
has sent me a cutting containing his speech. I hope he has 
sent a copy to you also. I call it a bad speech of which you 
should take notice. This is going contrary to the Congress 
policy as I read it. 

There is also Roy’s speech at Madras. I take it, you get all 
such cuttings. Nevertheless, for ready reference I enclose the 
cuttings which Pyarelal has made for me. Roy has been writing 
to me, too. You should see his latest letter. It will go with this 


* Vub Caotaote 1, p. 381. 

» FW» p. 437. 
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if I liave not deftroyed it. What is ymir reaction to his at^ 
tttde? As I have already told you I find it difficidt to 
'stand-'.hini.* 'V 

Your calling kbadi ^livery of fireedom** vdll live as loi^^ as 
we speak the Enghah language in India. It needs a fint«nUss 
poet to translate into Hindi the whole c£ the thought behind 
diat enchanting phrase. For me it is not merely poetry but it 
oiundates a great truth whose full significance we have yet to 
graq>. . 

Love. 

Bapo 

[PS.] 

Though the paragraph about Roy’s speech follows the one 
about Meherally’s it is not to suggest that it is on a par with M’s. 

GandlU'Nduu Papers, 1937. Courtesy: Nduii Memorial Museum 
and Library. Abo A Bttmh of Old jMttrs, pp. 237.8 


531, LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

July 30, 1957 

BHAl VALLABHBHAI, 

I wanted to show this to you, but forgot. It would be 
better if you yourself replied to it. Or send for him in person. 
After you have done with the letter, send it to Rajaji with 
your remarks. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Be^ma Patro-2; Sardar VaUabkbhame, p. 208 


Wide abo “Letter to M.N. Roy”, p. 436. 

.. >Jawaharlal Nehru used thb fdiriue in hb repeal to the cmmtry to ede- 
bfateAugust 1 as'Minbtry Day*;t«b Ajqiendix VIII. 



I 532. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 

, pm , . 

I f July 30, 1937 

cm. 

1 hiive gone through what you sent with Vom. Nothii^ 
dse occurs to me. Clause 11 should come at the end, or Clause 
21 should replace Clause 1 1 and the latter should become Clause 
12. You will imderstand this change as soon as you read the 
di^ 1 am sending herewith an essay by Jawaharlal on 
Hindi. If you can go through it today, please do so and send 
your suggestions. Jawaharlal has asked for my comments. 1 
should send them inunediately. If you are very busy and can- 
not send any suggestions, don’t worry. It will suffice if I get 
them before you leave tomorrow. 

BUssings fmm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7702 


533. CRITICISM ANSWERED 

My article^ on Congress Ministries has attracted attention 
and evoked criticism. The latter demands an answer. 

How can total prohibition be brought about immediately if 
at all? By 'immediately’ I mean an immediate planned de- 
claration bringing about total prohibition not later than three 
years from 14th July 1937, the date of the taking of office by the 
^t Congress Ministry. I imagine that it is quite possible to 
bring it about in two years. But not being aware of adminis- 
trative difficulties I put down three years. I count loss of this 
revenue as of no account whatsoever. Prohibition ivill remain 
a far cry, if the Congress is to count the cost in a matter of first- 
class national importance. 

Let it be remembered that this drink and drugs revenue is a 
form of extremely degrading taxation. All taxation to be healthy 
must return tenfold to the tax-payer in the form of necessary 
Marvices. Excise makes people pay for their own corruption — moral, 

t pp. 406-8. 
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ttcatal and phystcaL It &Us l&e a dead weight on thoee 
are least able to bear it. The revenue is laigdy derived, I b^lii|v|, 
fincnn industrial labour which together with field labour the 1 pdb ^7 
ress almost exclttsivdy rqxresents. 

The l(»s of revenue is only apparent. Removal of diis de> 
grading tax enables the drinkers, i.e., the tax-payer to earn and 
spend better. Apart, therefore, from' the tremendous gain, it 
means a substantial economic gmn to die nation. 

I put Uiis pndiibition in Ae forefront because its result is 
immediate; Congressmen and especially women have bled for it; 
national prestige will rise in a manner it cann<M by any single 
act that 1 can conceive, and the other five Provinces are highly 
Hkely to follow the six. The Mussalman noh-Gongress Prime 
Ministers are equally interested in seeing Intfra sober rather 
than drunk. 

The cry of great expenditure in preventii^ illicit distillation 
is thoughtless where it is not hypocritical. India is not America. 
The American example is a hindrance rather than a help to us. 
In America drinking carries no shame with it. It is the fashion 
there to drink. It reflects the greatest credit on the determined 
minority in America that by sheer force of its moral weight it 
was able to carry through the prohibition measure however short- 
lived it was. I do not regard that experiment to have been a 
failure. I do not despair of America once more returning to it 
with still greater fervour and better experience in dealing with 
it. It may be that if India carries out prohibition it will hasten 
the advent of prohibition in America. In no part of the world 
is prohibition as easy to carry out as in India for wkh us it is 
only a minority that drinks. Drinking is generally considered 
disrespectable. And there are millions, I believe, who have never 
known what drink is. 

But why should prevention of illicit distillation cost any more 
than prevention of other crimes? I should make illicit distillation 
heavily punishable and think no more about it. Some of it will 
go on perhaps till doomsday as thieving will. I would not set 
up a special agency to pry into illicit distilleries. But 1 would 
punish anyone found drunk though not disorderly (in the legal 
smue) in streets or other public places with a substantial fine or 
alternatively with indeterminate imprisonment to end when the 
erring one has earned his or her keep. 

This, however, is the negative part. Voluntary organiza- 
tions especially manned by women mil work in the labour areas. 
Hiey will visit th(»e who arc addicted to drink and try to wean 
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dlieiiPk^oiB llie 'lildnt. Employers labour will be opected by 
law cheap, healthy refreshment, reading and enter- 

tidiwiplit rooms where the working men can go and find shelter, 
lcnowp|lge, health-pving food and drink and innocmit fun. 

prohibition means a type of adult education of the 
nathp land not merely a closing down grog shops. 

Pr^lution Aould b^n by preventing any new shop from 
being licensed and closing some that are in danger of becoming a 
nuisance to the public. How far the latter is possible widiout 
havixg to pay heavy compensation I do not know. In any 
case, generally, licences that lapse should not be renewed. No 
new shops should be opened on any account. Whatever imme- 
diatdy is possible in law should be done without a moment’s 
thought so far as the revenue is concerned. 

But what is the meaning or extent of total prohibition? Total 
prohibition is prohibition against sales of intoxicating drinks and 
drugs, except under medical prescription by a practitioner licensed 
for the purpose and to be purchasable only at Govenunent de- 
pots maintained therefor. Foreign liquors in prescribed quantity 
may be imported for the use of Europeans who cannot or vrill 
not do without their drink. These will also be sold in bottles 
in select areas and under authorized certificates. Hotels and res- 
taurants will cease to sell intoxicating drinks. 

But what about relief to the peasantry which is oppressed by 
excessive taxation, rack-renting, illegal exactions, indebtedness 
which can never be fully discharged, illiteracy, superstition and 
disease, peculiarly due to pauperism? Of course it comes first in 
terms of numbers and economic distress. But the relief of the 
peasantry is an elaborate programme and does not admit of 
wholesale treatment. And no Congress Ministry that does not 
handle this universal problem can exist for ten days. Every 
Congressman is instinctively interested, if largely academically, 
in this problem. He has inherited the legacy from the birth 
the Congress. The distress of the peasantry may be said to 
be the raison d'etre of the Congress. There was and is no fear of 
this subject being neglected. 1 fear the same cannot be said 
of |»ohibition. It became an integral part of the Congress pro- 
gramme only in 1920. In my opinion, the Congress, now that 
it is in power, will put itself morally right only by once for all 
(xnirageously and drastically dealii^ with this devastating evil. 

How to solve the problem of education is the problem 
unfrntunately mixed up with the disappearance cd* the drink 
revenues. No doubt there are ways and means oi raisiitg fresh 
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Rofeii d i i Sludi and K|}^ Itnyn dn»«m 
ditf poornmintry itca^ndde ofniuiig taxation. 

nc«t yet been fuffidently tax<^ In dtis of aU eonntriet 
woiM ponefsum of inordinate wealth by individnaJs dionM . te 
hdd as a crime against Indian humanity. Therefore dtemani'* 
mmn Emit (^' taxation of riches beyond a certain margin can nemr 
be reached. In England, I understand, they have alrady gone 
as for as 70% of the eamii^ beyond a prescribed figure. T^ere 
is no reason why India should not go to a much higher figure. Why 
diould there not be death duties? Those sons ci inilEonaires 
who are o£ age and yet inherit dieir parents’ wealth, are losers 
for die very inheritance. The nation thus becomes a double loser. 
For the inheritance should righdy belong to' the nation. And 
the nation loses again in that the fuU faculties of the heirs are 
not drawn out, being crushed under the load of riches. That 
death duties cannot be imposed by provincial Governments does 
not affect my argument. 

But as a nadon we are so backward in education that we 
cannot hope to fulfil our obEgadons to the nadon in this res- 
pect in a given dme during this generadon, if the programme 
is to depend on money. I have therefore made bold, even at 
the risk of losing aU reputadon for construcdve abiEty, to suggest 
that educadon should be self-supporting. By education I mean 
an aU-round drawing out of the best in child and man — body, 
mind and spirit. Literacy is not the end of education nor even 
the beginning. It is only one of the means whereby man and 
woman can be educated. Literacy in itself, is no educadon. I 
would therefore begin the child’s educadon by teaching it a useful 
handicraft and enabEng it to produce from the moment it begins 
its training. Thus every school can be made self-supporting, the 
condition being that the State takes over the manufactures of these 
schools. 

I hold that the highest development of the mind and the 
soul is possible under such a system of education. Only every 
handicraft has to be taught not merdy mechanically as is done 
today but scientifically, i. e., the dtild should know (he why and 
die wherefore of every process. I am not writing this without 
some confidence, because it has the backing of experience. This 
method u being adopted more or less completely wherever 
ginning is bdng taught to workers. I have myself taught 
sandal-making and even spinning on tiiese lines wifo good re- 
sults. This method does not exclude a knowledge of ^tory mid 
geogimphy. But I find that tlds is best taught by (ransmi^g 
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'ten- :.ittndt in tUs manner as by itadSng 
'llw flB alfthabet may be tau|;ht lat«r when tbe ira|»l 

has ^ d i sti ng ui A wheat from chaff and when he has 

smnSiiiiiM <ieveloped his or her tastes. This is a revolutionary 
incqposal hut it saves immense labour and enables a student to 
acqt^ m one year what he may take much longer m learn. 
TI^ nieans alhround economy. Of course the pupil learns mathe< 
matics whHst he is learning his handicraft. 

I attach the greatest importance to primary education which 
acconhi^ to my conception should be equal to the present 
matriculation less English. If all the collegians were all of a 
sudden to forget their knowledge, the loss sustained by the sudden 
lapse of the memory of say a few lacs of collegians would be 
as nothing compared to the loss that the nation has sustained and 
is sustaining d^ugh the ocean of darkness that surrounds three 
hundred millions. The measure of illiteracy is no adequate 
measure of the prevailing ignorance among the millions of vil> 
lagers. 

I would revolutionize college education and relate it to na« 
d<Hial necessities. There would be degrees for mechanical and 
other engineers. They would be attached to the different in* 
dustries which should pay for the training of the graduates they 
need. Thus the Tatas would be expected to run a college for 
training engineers under the supervision of the State, the mill 
associations would run among them a college for training gra- 
duates whom they need. Similarly for the other industries that 
may be named. Commerce will have its college. There re- 
main arts, medicine and agriculture. Several private arts col- 
leges are today self-supporting. The State would, therefore, cease 
to run its own. Medical colleges would be attached to certi- 
fied h os p itals- As they are popular among monied men they 
may be expected by voluntary contributions to support medical 
collies. And agricultural colleges to be worthy of the name 
must be sdf-supporting. 1 have a painiul experience of some 
agricultural graduates. Their knowledge is superficial. They 
yir practical ejqiericnce. But if they had their apprenticediip 
on forms whidi are self-sustained and answer the requirements 

the country, they would not have to gain experience after 
gating their degrees and at die expense of their employers. 

Thb is not a fondful jneture. If we would but shed (mr 
mental laziness, it would appear to be an eminently reasonable 
s^ ^cdcal sohitaon of the problem of educiftum that foces the 
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Xkm^m Misa^en and tlier^nre die Ckn^ess, If die dedanutidiiB 
recendy made on behidf <4* the British Gwemment mean |wha| 
they sound to the ear, the Ministm have the ^anizing vsi»i| 
(vganized ability of the Civil Service at dieir disposal to execute 
dieir policy. The Smices have learnt the art of reducii^t to pntc* 
dee die policies laid down, for them even by capricious Gov« 
emors and Viceroys. Let the Ministers lay down a v^-concrived 
but determined policy, and let the Services redeem the promise 
made on their behatf and prove wenthy of the salt they eat. 

There remains the question of teachers. I like Prof K. T. 
Shah’s idea expressed in his article elsewhere of conscription being 
applied to men and women of learning.* They may be consoip- 
t^ to give a number of years, say, five, to the teacUng for which 
they may be qualified, on a salary not exceeding their mainte- 
nance on a scale in keeping with the economic level of the coun- 
try. The very high salaries that the teachers and professors in 
die higher branches demand must go. The village teacher has 
to be replaced by more competent ones. 

My suggestion to turn jails into reformatories to make them 
self-supporting has not excited much criticism. Only one re- 
mark 1 have noticed. If they turn out marketable goo^, 1 am 
told, they will unfairly compete with the open market. There 
is no substance in the remark. But I anticipated it in 1922 
when I was a prisoner in Yeravda. I discussed my plan with 
the then Home Member, the then Inspector-General of Prisons, 
and two Superintendents who were in charge of the prison in 
succession. Not one of them cavilled at my suggestion. The 
then Home Member was even enthusiastic about it and wanted me 
to put my scheme in writing, if he could obtain the permission 
from the Grovemor. But His Excellency would not hear of a 
prisoner making suggestions regarding jail administration! And 
so my scheme never saw the light of day. But the author 
believes in its soundness today just as much as when he first made 
it. This was the plan: All industries that were not paying 
should be stopped. All the jails should be turned into hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving institutions. They should include 
(wherever possible) cotton-growing to producing the finest cloth. 

I sugg^t that almost every facility for this purpose already exists 
in the prison. Only the will has to be th^e. Prisoners must 
be treated as defectives, not criminals to be looked down upon. 
Warders should cease to be the terrors of the prisoners, but the 

m 

* FtA also die fi>Qowiag item. 
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sl^ottld be their fiiends and imtructon. The one 
ii^isppilable condition is that the State should buy all the khadi 
dint be turned out by the prisons at cost price. And if 
there ipt a surplus, the public may get it at a trifling higher priM 
to GOiite the expense running a sales depot. If my su^es* 
don if ^opted, the jails will be linked to the villages and they 
will ^presid to them the message of khadi and discharged prison> 
ers may become model citizens of the State. 

I am reminded that salt being a Central subject, the poor 
Ministers cannot do anything. I should be painfully surprised 
if they cannot. The Central Government has to operate in pro- 
vincisd territories. Provincial Governments are bound to pro- 
tect people within their jurisdiction against being dealt with un- 
justly even by the Centre. And the Governors are bound to 
back the protests of their Ministers against unjust dealings with 
the people of their respective Provinces. If the Ministers are on 
the alert, there should be no difficulty in the poor villagers help- 
ing themselves to tlie salt without undue interference on behalf 
of the Central authority. I have no fear of such undue inter- 
ference. 

In conclusion, I should like to add that whatever I have said 
about prohibition, education and jails is presented merely for the 
consideration of Congress Ministers and ffie interested public. I 
may not withhold from the public the views which — however 
strange, visionary or unpractical they may appear to critics — I 
have held tenaciously for long. 

JIartjan, 31-7-1937 


SS4. PROF. K. T. SHAWS SUGGESTIONS 

Prof. K. T. Shah was requested by me to offer his comments 
on my article* on Congress Ministries. He writes in reply* as 
follows. 

Harijan, 31-7-1937 


is not reproduced here. Prof. Shah had approved of Gandhutt 
programme and had st^gested measures to compensate the loss of revenue. 
One his suggestions was an appeal ^‘to the Services to a aototeo' «^rmdir 
oi their eaoess sala rW and allourances above a prescribed maxunuin . 
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V ;Sboa<^ 
yufy S Ji 1957 

MY SEAJl KUMASAPPA/ 

Your manorandum to the Ministers is good so far as it 
goes.* The article reads all right but Hindi is not up to the maHu 
^^ose is it ? Yes, register it. I understand it costs nothing. 
1 leave for Delhi on 3^ and hope to return on 5th, 6th at the 
latest. |Hlope Sita continues to like her new life and surround* 
ings. 

Love to you all. 

Bapu 

Fron a photostat: G.N. 10126 

SSe, LETTER TO TfARAHARI D. PARIKH 

July 31, 1957 

GHl. NARAHARl, 

I got your letter. I would like you to examine Venilal 
Buch’s demand on Navajivan Karyalaya and settle it. I chink 
for the sake of propriety you should get the consent of the 
trustees. The best thing, therefore, would perhaps be that you 
yourself should call on Jivanji^ and get his consent, so that I 
might be relieved of that burden. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtyarati: S.N. 9107 


>malMp. 886. 

*Jnrai^ J)i^yahhai Deii^ hbaager, Fhviyivaii Ftess 

m ■ 
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afmnwxi 

; ijtssoiumojir passed at a. i a a meeting, delep 

MmA 16, i9Sr 

Tbe AD^Kddta Ccmgreas Committee records its hi0i ai^recimtioii of tihe 
magnificent response of the country to the call of the Congress during die 
recent dectiens and the approval by the electorate of the Congreai policy 
and programme. The Congress entered these elections with its oljective of 
independence and its tpul rejectim ofthe new Consdtution; and the demand 
for a Constituent Assembly to frame India’s Constitution. The declared 
Congress policy was to combat the new Act and end it The electorate has» 
in an overwhelming miyority» set its seal of approval on this policy and pro* 
gramme, and the new Act, therefore, stands condemned and utterly rejec* 
ted by the people through the self-same democratic process which has been 
invoked by the British Government, and the people have further declared that 
they desire to firame their own constitution, based on national independence, 
through the medium of a Constituent Assembly elected by adult franchise. 
This Conunittee, therefore, demands on behalf of the people of India that 
the new Constitution be withdrawn. 

In the event of the British Government stlU persisting with the new 
Constituti<m in defiance of the declared will of the people, the All-India 
Congress Committee desire to impress upon all Congress members of the 
Lqi^latures that their work inside and outside the Legislatures must be based 
on the fundamental Congress policy of combating the new Constitution and 
seeking to end it, a policy on the basis of which they sought the suffrage of 
the electorate and won their overwhelming victory in elections. That policy 
must inevitably lead to deadlocks with the British Government and bring out 
still further the inherent antagonism between British Imperialism and Indian 
Nationalism and expose the autocratic nature of the new Consitutaon.^ 

The BAckoROUND 

While the Britidi Government’s reform as proposed in the Oovemmait 
of India Act (1935) had been totally rejected by the Bombay Congress ses* 
riofi, at the Working Committee meeting held at Allahabad in April, 1936, 
die members differed widely in their views on the subject of ofl5ce-aGcq;>tanoe. 

^ PSdr pp. 3 and 8. 

^ This was followed hy the clause on oflfce-aoceptancCt 
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In tlie abMioe of n cooiensitf/ it im dbeided to review llie mntter i&e 
electiocii in February, 1937. When tlie reettltB of the dbctioiw 
nounced^ the Congieif had the majori^ leati in five Froviheeti naihd|^ | 
Madras/ the United Piovincef, the Central Provinces, Bihar and Osiwai It 
was the biggest single Party in four Provinces, namely, Bombay, Bengal, 
Assam and North-West Frontier Province. In the Legislative Assemblies of 
Sind and the Puxdab, the Congress was in a minority. The foUowing extract 


from Tht Hittorjf of the 
varioiH Atsemblies: 

Indian National Congriss, shows 

the Party position in 


Total No. of Seats 

IN THE LeGISLATTVB 

Seats Wcw by tme 

PaOVlNGE 

Assembly 

CONOEESB 

Madras 

215 

159 

Bihar 

152 

98 

Bengal 

250 

54 

C.P. 

112 

70 

Bombay 

175 

86 

U. P. 

228 

134 

Punjab 

175 

18 

N. W. F. P. 

50 

19 

Sind 

60 

7 

Assam 

108 

33 

Orissa 

60 

36 


The following is extracted from the resolution was passed by the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee in Madras on March 10, 1937: 

**The Tamil Nadu Congress Committee is convinced on good grounds 
that the people of this Province, who have expressed their unqualified confi- 
dence in the Congress leadership, are strongly and definitely in &vour of the 
Congress Party accepting ministerial responsibilities with a view to carrying 
out the policy of the Congress and the programme laid down in the Con- 
gress manifesto, and that they will be extremely disappointed if any other 
decision is adopted. 

^*The Provincial Congress Committee is of the opinion that accepting 
the ministerial offices by the Congress in Legislatures will strengthen the Con- 
gress Party and develop the sanctions necessary for achieving the Congress 
goal, by creating the psychology of confidence between the masses and the 
forces of repre^on that have been hitherto employed against by t he 
bureaucracy. ... 

**The Provincial Congress Committee therefore is clearly of the opinion 
that in all the Provinces where Congressmen are in majorities in Provincial 
Legislatures, so as to <mable them to iimetion as stable Ministries without 
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tkfKiid li^xm doubtful noa*GoiigKii graii^ Uie CSoagicnnea 
Aotil^ijgcirpt mittittcfiai afficet on bdbalf of the Party/* 

^|his ^>eech on the A. I. C. C resohttum, C. Ri^jagopilmchnri laid: 
%■'*'/* • Let m not distrust each other. Do not think we are hankering 
after • • • When they went to the Governor they had to tcD him what 

diey fira^^ do and ask him if he %voiild use his special powers. If the 
Governor reftised to give an answer* they would come back. If he said he 
would use them* then also as self-respecting men they would oome back; 
but if he said he would not use them* they would take his wox^ at dieit 
fiicc value. If later he broke those words* they could oome out. • . •** 

Jawaharlal Nehru said that ‘‘though he also continued the opposition 
, • • he eventually agreed again in deference to the wishes of Mahatma 
Gandhi and with a view to keeping up solidarity* which* in his view, was 
essential to fight the new Ck>nstitution.’* 

The A. I. C. C. then “took up consideration of the draft of the oath 
which every Congress Legislator will be required to take affirming allegiance 
to Congress and the country on the first day of the National Convention 
Session.** The draft, prepared by Jawaharlal Nehru and revised by Gandhi- 
ji* read: 

“I, Member of this All-India Convention* pledge myself to the service 
of India and to work in the Legislatures and outside for the independence 
of India and the ending of the exploitation and poverty of her people. 

“I pledge myself to work under the discipline of the Congress for the 
furtherance of Congress ideals and objectives to the end that India may be 
free and independent and her millions freed from the heavy burdens they 
suffer from.** 

Fattabhi Sitaramayya explains thus the question of “assurances*’: 
“Apart from the question of the academic and theoretical issues in* 
volved in this affair* it would be just as well to study in detail the signi- 
ficance of the demands made by the Congress that the Governors shall not 
use their special powers of interference or set aside the advice of Ministers 
in regard to the constitutional activities. These special powers relate to 
certain groups* interests and areas. The groups are the minorities* the 
interests are the vested interests of the British and the areas are the excluded 
and the semi-excluded areas in British India* and the Indian States. By this 
demand it is meant that the Govemop should only act like the Governors 
in the Provinces of Australia (Section 51). They should not have the power 
to dismiss Ministers at their pleasure* that the salaries should be fixed as de- 
sired by the leader of the House (Section 50), that they should not preside 
over die Goimcil of Ministers* that they should not interfere or make Ordi- 
nances (Sections 55-88), or Acts on grounds of menace to peace and tran- 
quillity, that they had nothing to do with the appointment of Advocate- 
Geileral (Section 56), or with the making of the police rules: 
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( 62) ^ktohmg Hie Aiiendbly 

i 74} iiitiodiicl^ 

( 75} Mcatiog to JKUf 

( 1^) mduHofi of extia ftmounti of expeadiHire in tbe budget 

( M 82) introducing % KU or an amendment to a BUI increasing or 
imposing any tax or borrowing money exoq^t on the ro* 
commendation of Ministers 

( 84) making rules for legislative procedirre with the consultation 

of the Speaker 


( 86) interference with any BiU as trenching upon Governor’s spe* 


dal charge 

( 88) Governor’s Ordinances 

( 90) Governor’s Acts 

( 92) Exduded Areas 

( 258) the privileges of Services.” 


Tki Hindustan Times, 17-3-1937, and TTu Bomhqjf Chromde, ll-S-1937, 
18«3-1937 and 19«3-1937; also The Hisioty of ike Indian national Congress, Vol. 
11, pp. 39 and 46*7 


APPENDIX n 

LORD LOTHIAN^S LETTER TO *^THE TIMES^'^ 

The statement^ seems to be based on a complete misunderstanding of 
the way in which the system of responsible government works in practice 
and of paragraphs 7 and 8 of the Instrument of Instructions to Governors. 

Responsible government has been the method by which the Canadian 
and Australian Federation and South Ahrica and New Zealand each have 
attained full national self-government by constitutional means, often in the 
early days against the opposition both of Governors and the British Govern- 
ment In every case the Governor or Governor-General was endowed with 
veto powers and other responsibilities of his own. 

I venture to assert that in no case has a Ministry possessed a majority 
in Hie Legidature adced, and that it oertdnly never received, any assurance 
Hiat the Govdmor would not use his ^lecial powers. Yet these powers and 
responsibilities In the hands of Governors have not prevented steady advance 
to foil sdf-govemment 
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tans not to nndb -OB'tae. 'htpd ■ 

»**“***®*J^*^* MtpoosibiHty. Mr. GoadU onta toU tto MomIC ^ 
''SoidwIIMt-.imdto cxerd^ 

|po nta dierefofe. tant Mi. Gandhi had hidierta any I^itiainte 
tayh^ taat tae fititita Govemmut flouted the mi^ty or fidled 
to gi^ ;4tiflfecl tD the principle of pio>^ autQiiomy« 

Oove^ rimply acted in the manner always contemplated at tihc 
Round Table Conference and repeatedly proclaimed by Mintsteit as being 
tim under the system of responsible Government. 

I am ftire that British public opinion hopes and expects that majorities 
returned by the new electorate will take over responsibility under the Constttu* 
don ftwr the Government of their Provinces. If Congress leaders take the course 
ordmarily adopted imder responsible government and» without asking ferassu* 
sances, accept office^ formulate their practical proposals of reform, pa« them 
into law and advise the Governor that they will find themselves endowed 
widi both power and responsibility for the Government of their Provinces, l am 
sure Mr. Gandhi will find by following this step that he will have taken 
a tremendous step towards that transference of power firom the bureaucracy to the 
largest and fullest democracy known in the world which he hopes to bring about* 

The Indian Annual Register, 1937, Vol. I, p. 244 


APPENDIX m 

EXTRACTS FROM THE CONGRESS ELECTION MANIFESTO^ 

August 22, 1936 

For more than fifty years the Indian National Congress has laboured for 
the freedom of India, and ever, as its strength grew and it came to represent 
more and more the nationalist urge of the Indian people and their desire to 
put an end to exploitation by British Imperialism, it came into conflict with 
the ruling power. During the recent years the Congress has led great move- 
ments for national freedom and has sought to develop sanctions whereby sueb 
fireedom can be achieved by peaceful mass action and the disciplined sacrifice 
and suffering of the Indian people. To the lead of the Congress the Indian 
people have responded in an abundant measure and thus confirmed their in- 
htxent right to freedom. That struggle for fireedom still continues and must 
continue ttU India is free and independent* 

These years have seen the development of an economic crisis m In d i a 
and di e world whi<b has led to a progressive detenoration m the condition of 
aU daises of oinr people. The poverty-stricken m a s s e s are today in the grip 
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of «a €000 iiiot^ Mh^et poverty and dettitutiofiy and diis growii^; 
utgttdy md In^ a tadical ranody* Pooorty aiid uiMi^ 

meat have long beea the lot of otir peasantry and industrial workenii to%y^ 
lliey cover and crush other classes ahKH-the artisanf die trader^ the an^l 
merchant, the middle-class tntelltgentda« For the vast miUions our country* 
men die problem of achieving national independence has become an uf|^t 
one, Ibr (mly Independence can give us the power to solve our economic and 
social problems and end the exploitation of our masses. 

The growth of the«nadonal movement and the economic crisis have result- 
ed in the intense repression of the Indian people and the suppression pf civil 
liberties, and the Briddi Government has sought to strengthen die imperialist 
bonds that envelop India and to perpetuate the domination and eiqiloitation of 
the Indian people by imacting the Govenunent of India Act of 1935. • * • 

In the intemadonal sphere crisis follows crisis in an ever-deepening degree 
and world- war hangs over the horizon. The Lucknow Congress called 
the attention of the nation to this grave situation in India and the world, and 
declared its opposition to the pardcipation of India in an imperialist war and 
its firm resolve to continue the struggle for the independence of India. 

The Congress rejected in its entirely the Constitution imposed upon 
India by the new Act and declared that no constitution imposed by outside 
authority and no constitution which curtails the sovereignty of the people 
of India, and does not recognize their right to shape and control fully their 
political and economic future, can be accepted. Such a constitution, in its 
opinion, must be based on the independence of India as a nation and it can 
only be framed by a Constituent Assembly. 

The Congress has always laid stress on the development of the strength 
of the people and the forging of sanctions to enforce the people’s will. To 
this end it has carried on activities outside the Legislatures. The Congress 
holds that real strength comes from, thus organizing and serving the masses. 

Adhering to this policy and objective, but in view of the present situa- 
tion and in order to prevent the operation of forces calculated to strengthen 
alien domination and exploitation, the Congress decides to contest seats in the 
coming dections for the provincial Legislatures. But the purpose of sending 
Congressmen to the Legislatures under the new Act is not to co-operate in 
any way with the Act but to combat it and seek to end it. It is to carry out, 
in so lar as is possible, the Congress policy of rejection of the Act, and to 
resist British imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold on India and its 
explottation of the Indian pooplc* In opinion of the Congress, activity 
in the Legislatures riiould be such as to hdp in the work outside, in the strengdi- 
ening of the people, and in the development of the sanctions which are essen- 
tial to fi:oedom. 

^ The new Legislatures, hedged and circumscribed by safeguards and qpedal 
powers fixr the protection of Britidi and other vested interests, cannot yidd 
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bciMsfiti,,. tmd lliey are totally kc^saUe of aolviiig die vital |>rob» 
kmf ^0mtxtf and unemployment But diey may wtQ be uKd by Bfitsdi 
iaqieipBini for in own purpoies to the disadvantage and iiyury of the Indiaii 
peogilil The Congress rqiresentadvet will seek to resist diis» and to take 
all police steps to end the various regulations. Ordinances and Ads whidh 
opfnreii ^ Indian people and smother their wiU to freedom. They will work 
for the establishment of civil liberty, for the release of political prssonm and 
detenus, and to repair the wrongs done to the peasantry and to public tnid- 
tudons in the course of the national struggle. 

The Congress realizes that independence cannot be adiieved through 
these Legislatures, nor can the problem of poverty and unemployment be 
effectively tackled by them. Nevertheless the Congress places its general pro* 
gramme before the people of India so that they may know what it stands for 
and what it will try to achieve, whenever it has the power to do so. « . • 

Pending the formulation of a fuller programme, the Congress reiterates 
its declaration made at Karachi — that it stands for a reform of the system 
of land tenure and revenue and rent and an equitable adjustment of the 
burden on agricultural land, giving immediate relief to the smaller peasan* 
try by a substantial reduction of agricultural rent and revenue now paid 
by them and exempting uneconomic holdings from payment of rent and 
revenue. . . . 

The communal decision, which forms part of the new Act, has led to 
much controversy and the Congress attitude towards it has been misunder- 
stood by some people. The rejection in its entirety of the new Act by the 
Congress inevitably involves the rejection of the communal decision. Even 
apart from the Act as a whole the communal decision is wholly unacceptable 
as being inconsistent with independence and the principle of democracy. • • • 

The Congress, therefore, holds that the right way to deal with the situa- 
tion created by the communal decision is to intensify our struggle for inde- 
pendence and, at the same time, to seek a common basis for an agreed solution 
which helps to strengthen the unity of India. . . . 

The question of accepting Miniitriet or not in the new Legislatures was 
postpemed for a decision by the Lucknow Congress. The A. I. C. C. is of opinion 
that it will be desirable for this decisiem to be taken after the elections. What- 
ever the decision on this question might be, it must be remembered that, in 
any event, the Congress stands for the rejection of the new Act, and for no 
o>-operation in its working. The object remains the same*— the ending of the 
Act With a view to this end every endeavour will be made to prevent the 
introduction and functioning of the federal part of the scheme, which ta in- 
tended to perpetuate the domination of imperialist interests and tiie feudal 
mterests of the Sutes over the whole country and ptevmt all progress towards 
fr>eedom. It must be borne in mind that the new provincial Assemblies will 
form die electorate for the proposed federal central Legislature and die 
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tliis gniat and inspiring goal before ns^ jbr vdiii^ so anm 
and womm of India have tuffeml and sacrificed their aO under the banner 
of the Congress, and fi>r wbidb today thousands of our ootintryiuen are suffer* 
tog dlently and with Inrave endurance, we caU up<m our people with fidl hope 
and confidence ^ h» the cause of the Congress, cd* India, of fireedom* 

SihcUdW0rhqfJmtmhmrlalN^,V<i^l>7Bpp/4i^9Si 


AFPENDK IV 

LORD ZMTLAjm^S SPEECH^ 


May 6, 1937 

If a qtiasi-legal formula could be devised to regulate the varied and ^ 
relationships between the Governor and his Ministry, it would 
have been embodied in the Act It was just because there was no such 
formula that it was emphasized again and again in the coiurse of the discus- 
sions preceding the Bill that it would be the spirit in which the Constitution 
was worked that would be of the first importance for its success. It is here 
that such unfortunate misunderstandings have arisen. In some quarters a 
great deal more has been read into that part of the Act which imposes cer- 
tain obligations upon a Governor than it actually contains. 

In its most recent pronouncement, the Congress declared that die past 
reoc^ and the present attitude of the British Government showed that without the 
assurances demanded a popular Ministry would be exposed to constant irritat- 
ing interforence. This differs so profoimdly from the picture of a popular 
b^istry functioning under the. Act as I have always seen it that it is per- 
haps desirable that I should describe the working Oftbe Constitution in Inciian 
Provinces as I always contemplated it. Since I was a member not only of 
the Select Committee, but the Round Table Conference, I may claim to 
know something of the intentions of those who framed the measure and the 
spirit in which it was conceived. 

First let it not be supposed that the field of Government may be divided 
into two parti in whii^ the Governor and Ministry operate separately at the 
risk of cfaufoes between them. The essence of the new Constitution is that die 
hufiative and reqpcnnlt^ty for the whole Government of the Province, though in 
form vested in the Governor, passes to the Mmistry as soon as it takes 
It will be the Governor’s duty to help Ministers in their ta^ in every 

* m pf>. 175, 197, 209, 214, 332 ud 373, 
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vriS fl^lftotmally be in operation; indeed diey only come into die {dctme it 
be cdiiii|im that the carefully limited qiecial roqfxmsibiUtiei laid upon him 
by ttp ^Act and impressed upon him by the Instrument of IntiructiottS are 
snvolimdi» but even if the questkm of their use docs arise— 4iere is emphasiaed 
the jpirit hi which it was intend that the Constitution should be worked— 4t 
wouM be altogether wrong to anume that a Governor would immediately 
set himself in open opposition to his Ministry. 

That is the last thing in the world that I diould either expect or dedre. 
A Qovemor whose advice and support has been valuable to a Ministry in the 
conduct of its own affiuxs will surely be able to lay his own difficulties before 
them the moment he secs a risk that he and hit Ministers may not see eye to 
eye m a matter for whidi special responsibility has been laid upon him 
by Parliament Just as Ministers can count upon the assistance of the 
Governor in their difficulties, so could he in his turn rely upon receiving the 
sympathetic consideration of his Ministers for a difficulty in his own pontioa 
which, maybe, could be met by some modification of their proposals that 
would not materially affect the Ministry's programme. 

In any case a discussion of the matter between men working together 
for a common purpose is likely at least to secure that points of difference 
between them are narrowed. It will then be for each having regard to the 
interests of the Province as a whole to consider whether the points of difference 
so narrowed and defined justify a break in a firuitfiil lelationship. It would 
doubtless be loo much to hope that occasions will never arise in which 
neither side can with good conscience give way* But if my picture of the 
working of Government under the Act is true and if the relatioas between the 
Governor and his Ministry are those of partners in a common enterprise, 
there can be no poniUe question of the Governors interfering constantly and 
embarrassingly in the responsibilities and work of the Ministries. 

Itiscertainly not the intention that Governors by a narrow or legalistic 
inlerpreution of their own responsibilities should trench upon the wide powers 
which it was the purpose of Parliament to place in the hands of Ministries 
and which it is our desire they should use in the furtherance of the programsnei 
whicb they advocated. In the working of the Constitution as far as it at present 
is possible to judge, I find haj^y cemfirmation of the picture as I have alwayi 
seen it 

Both in the Provinces in which Ministries are working with majorities 
in the liCgislatures and those in which minority Ministries are fimetioning, a 
bold programme has been drawn up as far as I know without the smallcil 
attempt on thepartof any Governor to interfere. 

Is it too much to hopt that those who have so &r hesitated to aeoqpl 
4if feom a mistaken sense fear leal tlwy^^^d^ be 
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die af^fect-lenon pfovided hy die actual woi^g of die Ckmidtutioii iii 
nddit? I need hardly say that I hope devoutly and in all nneeiity dial It 
may be so* 

Tht Bombay CkrookU, 7-5-1937 


ijnPENDK V 

KOODAIMANIKKAM TEMPLE CONTROVERST^ 

At Ifiiyalakuda In the Cbchin State there is an ancient and important 
Hindu temple known as the Koodalmanikkam Devaswom. The Devaswom 
owns extensive lands in Travancore^ Cochin and Malabar. The management 
of the affairs of the Temple, both spiritual and temporal, is vested in a per- 
son who is designated the Thachudaya Kaimal which literally means the Chief 
of Lotdi who owns the building (Temple). This person is appointed by His 
Highness the Maharsga of Travancore in exercise of His Highnesses immemo- 
rial rig^t recognized and confirmed by the treaties between Travancore and 
in 1761 > 1765 and 1805. 

The nomination and consecration of the Kaimal are no mere secular 
acts but are attended with elaborate ceremonies which have deep religious 
significance and are relevant in indicating the status of the Kaimal in relation 
to the Temple. • • • By virtue of the nomination and consecration ceremonies, the 
nominee, who was originally a Nair by birth, becomes clothed with the 
spiritual dignity and status of the highest Brahmin, and his spiritual eminence 
is considered superior even to that of His Highness the "Maharaja of Cochin. 
For according to tradition even His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin has to 
touch the pole of the Kaimal^s palanquin just when the Kaimal enters it to 
be taken in procession round the Temple. He assumes the name of the deity and 
is called Manikkam Keralan and manages the spiritual and temporal affairs of 
the Devaswom. When he dies puriheatory ceremonies are performed in the 
Temple and Brahmins perform the cremation ceremony; and sraddham for* the 
dead Kaimal is performed in the Temple. The idea is that with the 
consecfation the Kaimal becomes the visible representative of the presiding 
deity. 

With the death of a former Kaimal in 1850, disputes arose as to the 
ri{^t of die Mahanya of Travancore to appoint the successor. The contention 
was put forward by Cochin that the Kaimal had no right of management of 
the Temple and that die right to nominate the Kaimal could be exercised by 

< VU$ fip. 142, 177 and 228. Only extiacts are reproduced here. 
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only whtai the Ten^e buUding itself stood in need of rq^nir. l>»van*» 
cote f||MKi>ated this plea and asserted the rig^t of the Mshan^ of Trmvan* 
core a Kaimal to be in management of the spiritual and temporal 

a&srs ^^lhe Tei^^ whenever that ofiSoe fell vacant. The matter was referred 
to arfa|h(ilion; and after protracted enquiry^ the Abritsator Mr. J. C. Han* 
nyngtdn decided that Cochin’s contentions were tmtcnable» that the Travancote 
nominee had entire management and control of the whole of the Temple 
oonoems and its endowments. . . . The Kaimal was then appotnced and duly 
oonseciated, but Cochin again contested before its own local courts the right 
of die Kaimsd to institute suits on behalf of the Devaswom or to collect the 
rents and profits independently of the Togakkars, who» it was allqied, were 
still the owners of the Temple. , . . . Travancore contended that the Kaimal was 
the supreme spiritual and temporal authority of the Koodalmanikkam Tem- 
ple and had the sole right of management of all affairs concerning the Tem- 
ple and that the status and powers of the Kaimal did not depend on the 
pronouncement of the Municipal Courts of Cochin. . . . 

The Madras Government accepted the contentions of the Travancore 
Government. . . . The Resident was directed to advise the Cochin Durbar to 
restore to the Kaimal by legislation or proclamation the powers of which 
he had been found to have been deprived by the judicial decisiems in Cochin. 
The Cochin Durbar took the matter in appeal before the Secretary of State 
who confirmed the decision of the Madras Government. 

, Meanwhile, the Kaimal who was then in office died and another Kaimal 
had to be appointed. . . . The States could not agree as to the best method of 
providing such control and eventually, after long-pending negotiations, it was 
agreed that the British Resident might be constituted as the Controlling 
Authority with reference specifically to the management of the properties and 
incomes belonging to the Devaswom. 

A scheme of management was accordingly drawn up and agreed to by all 
the parties concerned in which the spiritual authority of the Kaimal as *’the 
chief religious authority to clear aU doubu in connection with the internal 
management of the temple” was expressly affirmed and provision was made 
whereby (a) the Kaimal was not to exceed a certain scale of personal expendi- 
ture prescribed for him, (b) the Kaimal had to keep correct accounts of 
all receipts a-fiH expenditure and submit financial statements, as audited, to 
the Governments of Travancore and Cochin and to the Controlling Authority, 
(c) the Tgftiwial was subject to be removed by the Controlling Authority 
lix>m the management of the Devaswom properties and incomes if, on enquiry 
in the manner prescribed in the scheme, the Kaimal was found guilty of mjs- 
and misconduct whi^ rendered his further cont in u an ce in con- 
trol of file Temple undesirable. The only right of the Togakkars recognixed 
in the scheme was that fiie annual accounts should be read out from the 
Temple tc the Tegakkars on a prescribed day of every year. 

65-30 
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Thii> in brief, k ibe pmesit poittioii ef die Kaimal; and tbe Kahnal 
now in office fiittctioiii under the pfovhdoni of the tdieme outlined mbove* 
wiB th^ be dear that alter a dispute which lasted for over seventy years; 
the itatijs and lunctiogit of die Kahnal, both jqfHritual and tenoral, were 
finally setded when the proclamation and scheme oi management were pro- 
mulgated in 1917. Everything was calm and smooth until some tune after 
die Tmvanoore Temple-entry Prodamadon. 

There was no question that the Kaimal was not the supreme iqaritual 
authority to regulate and settle all matters of a religious nature. But when 
tantris who had officiated in Trawmoore temples entered and officiated 
in the Koodalmanikkam Temple, Cochin revived the contention as to die 
Togakkar^s right to control the Kaimars action in regard to religious prac- 
tices and to issue directions to him. On rqiresentations made by some cd* 
them, His Highness the Maharaja of Codiin declared on the 15tb April 
that the Temple was polluted because a taniri who officiated in a Travan- 
core temple which was open to avamas had officiated in the Kobdalmanik- 
kam Temple, and that purificatory ceremony in the Temple was necessary 
before the Utsavam festival could commence. The vazhivadoos or ofierings 
of the Godiin Maharaja were also ordered to be withdraivn until further 
orders. On the 17th April, the Resident issued directions to the Kaimal ask- 
ing the latter to follow the instructions issued by the Maharaja of Cochin. 
The Kaimal obeyed the directions of the Resident. Encouraged obviously 
by the action of the Resident, the Cochin Government again issued orders 
to the Kaimal to prohibit the entry into the Temple or the tank of all per- 
sons who had participated m ceremonies in Travancore temples, unless they 
performed prayashchittam. The Kaimal protested against the action of the Cochin 
Maharaja and complained about the scope of the Resident’s orders. . . . 

Travancore had no concern with the action taken by the Cochin Government 
with respect to the subjects of the Cochin State and was merely interested 
in preserving the authority which the Kaimal assumed when he was invested 
with that office on nomination by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 
According to Travancore, the only authority competent to declare whether 
under the circumstances there was pollution or not and whether purificatory 
ceremony was required or not was the Kaimal as the spiritual head' of the 
Deviswom — a position affirmed even in the scheme promulgated by the 
Cochin Mahasaja with the consent of Travancore and the British Government. 
Any order passed by the Mahan^a of Cochin or the Resident without refer- 
ence to the Kaimal and opposed to his (Kaimal’s) own declaration would 
be inefiBsetive and without jurisdiction. 

The Resident has subsequently made his position dear as is. evident 
fixim the interviews given by him to tibe Freak The direction given by 
him to the Kaimal did not purport to be an interference with the exercise of 
the discretidti vested in the Kaimal in religious matters but were intended 
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to mi ij |p i im - sMks ^ mainly at a precautkiiiary mcafure to protom law and 
Ofder||;|* • 

Mipoidi^ to Travaaoore* the powen of the Rendtat at Ctetndliag 
Atidi|i%r are limited to those expretily ^pedfied in the Sdieone and no pro* 
per oeoMon had arisen for the intervention of the Rendent either at Con* 
trcdlidg Authority or as representative of the Paramount Power, for« in either 
capacity, the Resident had no jtirisdiction in giving directions on religiout 
mattm solely within the cognisance of the Kaimal. If there was any 
apprdiensaQn erf* breaches of the peace, there is nothing to show that the Cochin 
Government could not have dealt with the dtuadoii adequately. The Kai* 
mal himself has stated in an interview that even without the Resident's inter- 
vention the Uisaom festival would have passed off peacefully, and that this 
would have been poasilde even though some of the sanatanist tan^ had 
non-oo-operated. 

The Kaimal has subsequently exercised his discretion and declared that 
in the circumstances stated there was no pollution whatever. Travancore 
contends that this declaration finally settles the controversy and that the Resi- 
dent having substantially upheld the discretionary authority of the Kaimal in 
spiritual matters Trvanoore has no more any reason to complain. . . . 

It may be of interest to note that even in the not distant past there have 
been instances when ancient religious customs and usages have been departed 
from in Cochin on the ground that they were unreasonable. Men who had 
cropped their hair and men who had crossed the sea had no admissioo 
into temples in Cochin. But the prohibition does not now exist. The ground 
on which, in the present case, the Maharaja of Cochin declared in favour 
of pollutim, is not sanctioned by the Shastras or by usage. 

Harijan, 22-5-1937 

APPENDIX VI 

VICEROrS SPEECH^ 

Junt 1937 

I dare say you will recall that when 1 spoke to you by %rirelesi on the 
day I took charge of the office as Viceroy, I gave you my view that we should 
be wise not to expect that constitutional changes as profound as those 
into whiah we have now entered could come about altogether without diffi- 
culty. I want today to say a few words to you about those difficulties as 
diey have emerged, and to try my utmost to make some oontributson towards 
their final dsmlpatioii. As you read this message 1 would ask you to beir 

< FfUk pp. 327, 332 and 373. Only extract are repfoduoed hiese« 
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in miod two tUtagi. The the^ udiile 1 am truly annioifi not to be mom 
fermal or technical than my ttak lequims / . I diould not attenqit to 
too modi or to oveteunpMly the various matfess 1 propose to discuss, llie 
second, diat, even though . « . my nvoids may seem to you a little fimnal, dlls 
does not mean that my peisonal approach to these problems is in the least 
degree cbld or unsympathetic . . . . 

I have regained hitherto from making any public statement of any 
son on the constitutional issues which have been raised by the refusal d the 
party which commands a majority of the votes in the Legislatures to accqpt 
oBke in certain Provinces, My decision to do so was deliberate . . . , A point 
has now, however, been reached at which it will, 1 think, be of advantage 
*that, for the benefit of the man in the street and the ordinary elector, I should 
myself .take up the threads of this discussion in the light *of the statements 
which have been made in Parliament by the Secretary of State, and in indi- 
vidual Provinces by the Governors, and that I should state comprehensivdy, 
in the most formal and public manner open to me, my attitude, which is 
equally the attitude of the Secretary of State and of the Governor of every 
Province in India, on the constitutional issues which have been brought to 
the fi>re in connection with this question of office-acceptance. . . . 

Three months ago a great political party which commanded in six Pro- 
vinces a nugority in the Legislature felt that, even with the support of the 
majority in the Legislature, it could not wisely accq>t office under the provi- 
sions of the Act unless it received certain specific assurances from Governors. 
Three months* experience of the operation of the Constitution, short as 1 
agree that that period is, has conclusively shown from the practical point of 
view that, any legal difficulties in regard to the grant of such assurances apart, 
those assurances are not essential to the smooth and harmonious working of the 
Constitution . . . Those three months have shown equally and beyond question 
that the apprehensions— even if I see no foundation of fret for them — ^that 
Governors would seek occasions for interfering with the policy of their Minis- 
ters or for the gratuitous and uncalled-for exercise of the Special Responsi- 
bilities imposed upon them by the Act to impede or challenge the Ministers 
in the day-to-day administration of the Province, have no shadow of justifi- 
cation. 

X have been intimately associated with the framing of the preset Con- 
stitution. . . « The Act, and the Instrument, of Instructions which must be read 
with the Act, have been approved by Parliament. Taken together, they re- 
present the int^tion of Parliament and the Instruction given by Parliament to 
Governors. Those documents make it clear beyond any possibility of question 
that, under Provincial Autonomy, in all mauers frlling within the ministerial 
field, including the position of the Minorities, the Services, etc., the Glovemor 
will^rdinarily be guided, in the exercise of his powers, by the advice of his 
Miniitm and that ffioseMtnistm will be reqionsible not to Parliament but to 
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oefta||||pcciib and cfevrly d^nod motteiB. Tho nuMt importaiit of dme oio 
tlioae|tj^^ Speciml Ropomibtiitios; and of those Special lleqfxmdhUi* 

lkia|i^> important are diepseventkm of jny grave menace m the 

peaoi ot tranquillity of the Province or any part of the Provinoe, die talbgtiar- 
ding of the Iqptimate interesti of the minorities and the securing to the Ser- 
vices and their dependents of any ri^tt provided or preserved for them under 
the Act and the safeguarding of foeir legitimate interests. . . . 

Within the limited area of his Special Responsibilities a Governor is 
direcdy answerable to Parliament, whether he accepts or does not accq>t 
the advice of his Ministers. But if the Governor is unable to accept the 
advice of his Ministers, then the responsibility for his decision is his and his 
alone. In that event, Ministers bear no responsibility for the decision and 
are entitled — if they so desire — publicly to state that they take no responst* 
bUity for that particular decision or even that they have advised the Governor 
in an opposite sense. But every Governor will be concerned to have the 
support of his Ministry or to know that he is not slightly at variance with his 
Ministry. ... He will listen with a mind open to conviction to the arguments 
on the other side. ... If he regards those arguments as valid, he will modify 
his proposal ... on the other hand, as invalid, he will do his utmost, before 
taking a final decision^ to convince the Minister or the Ministry of the soundness 
of the reasons for which he is unable to accept his or their view and if, in these 
circumstances, he still remains unable to influence their views in the direction 
he desires, he will take his decision • . . and, before passing it, he will have ex- 
hausted all methods of convincing his Ministry that that decision was the 
right one, given the obligation impmed upon him by the Act. . . . 

I welcome for this reason the helpful suggestion recently made by Mr. 
Gandhi that it is only when the issue between a Governor and his Miniiten 
constitutes a serious disagreement that any question of the severing of their 
partnership need arise. ^'Serious disagreement’* is a phrase which it is posti- 
Ide to define and to interpret in various ways. But the general sense is dear 
enough to anyone with my political or adnlinistrative experience. The matter 
involved must be of such really mi^r importance. It must, I would myself 
say, be of such a character that a compromise was ruled out by a particular 
aetkm taken against their advice by a Governor in the discharge of hii re- 
Qxmsibilities under the Act, despite the fact that Ministers had no direct or 
indirect leqponsiiiHitty for that action and that a Governor had taken the 
utmost to satisfy his Ministry that he had no choice in the discharge 

of hit reiqionttbilities but to take the action in question. I readily agree that 
wbeie, on such an kiue arising and where the Governor and bis Mmssttrs 
have bodi approached the matter, as I am confident that they would, 
with open mmdt and with a fiiO sense of rcspontihility— the Governor, 
in so fiir as his Special Re^ontibUsties are concerned to Bariiasnent, the 
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ftfinittiy to die pmviaciid Legidaturo— fio agreematt could be icadbed, tben 
tlie Mmittry muit dtiier ttmga or be dwatiiecL As between lesigiie^tev 
and dismiSMl^ normib conidtutioiiAl practice kans very heavily inxieed to ^ 
side of resigaatioii. Kesigiiatkm is more connstent imth the selfnreqpect of a 
hfittistryand is an elective public indication of the attitude of Ministers to* 
wards the action of a Gk»vemor« Re^gnation equally is an act tahen sponta- 
neously by a Ministry. Dismissal) more unusual by fiur in consdtudonai prac- 
tice) might seem to carry vrith it some suggestion which %ve are conoemed at 
any cost to eliminate iiqm die new constitutional arrangements. I ought 
perhaps to add that the suggestion that the Governor should in certain circum- 
stances demand the resignation of his Ministers, is not the solution provided 
by the Act) so that it will not be possible for Governors to accept it. Both 
resignation and dismissal are possible) the former at the option of the Ministers 
and the latter at the option of the Gbvemors. But the Act does not 
contemplate that the Governor’s cation should be used to force the Mini- 
ster’s option and thus to shift the responsibility from himself. 

I have deliberately dealt with the extreme case of a conflict involving 
resignation or dismissal) for it is the extreme case on which attention has 
beete riveted. ... I feel no doubt whatever myself that on that basis dead- 
locks need not be anticipated in view of the anxiety of all Governors) to which 
I can myself testify) not merely not to provoke conflicts with their Ministers) 
to whatever party their Ministers may belong) but to leave nothing undone 
to avoid or to resolve such conflicts. I have been the more concerned to set 
out in some detail the position, as I see it, in that it is essential that 'those 
interests or communities or areas to which the Act extends the assurance of 
the Special Responsibilities should not, for a moment, think, or have the least 
ground for thinking, that any question will arise of sacrificing their interests 
for political reasons. . . . What I am concerned to make clear is that, without 
any threat to those interests or any sacrifice of them, a Governor and his 
Ministers can, in my judgment, hope, within the provision of the Act, to 
operate the Gonstitutiem in the normal manner which the Act envisages and 
to avoid) save in circumstances whi^ 1 End it not easy to contemplate, funda- 
mental difierences of opinion such as to endanger the relation between the 
Governor and his Ministry' ir. that very limited area in which special obliga- 
tions and responsibilities are imposed upcm a Governor. . . . 

Before I take leave of you, I feel that you would wish me, setting aside 
all technicalities, to speak tc you for a moment or two as one who has had 
a good deal of Parliamentary experience and some share in the shaping 
of the new Constitution. Some of you, 1 know, hold and hold strongly, that 
the plan of reform does not go sufliciently for in the direction complete self- 
govemsnenh X do not questkm the sincerity with which that view is held. 
But^l am certain that every responsil^e persem, in deciding his positkm on 
this vital matter does so with a genuine anxiety in the best intoresta of Sadia 
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to toMi A bolaiioed view ud to ttuh a ii|^t deckkni at to wliat may best 
be do|l» In the oonditioQS of thii time to serve diote inteiefta 

me at once amure you that in my best judgment and given goodwiU 
on tidet this Constitution will work and that in expenence it will 
be fbund to woik well. It stands now as the law of the land. It 
stands loo-— and despite ail the criticism that has been levelled against it— as 
the Only complete and homogeneoui scheme of political teform now before 
the country. I am convinced that the shortest road to that foUer political 
life which many of you so greatly desire is to accept this Constitution and to 
wtwk it for all it is worth. Of their nature, politics are ever dynamic and to 
imagine that their expression in terms of a written Constitution can ren^ 
them static would be utterly to disregard the lessont of history and indeed the 
dictates of common sense. Again, it is my firm conviction that this Constitution 
will be foimd to offer immense opportunities for beneficent public service 
and in this connection I may venture a word upon a matter very close to my 
heart It is my conviction that in the full working and development of this 
Constitution lies the best hope for that general and lasting amelioration in 
the conditions of the rural population and of the humbler sections of society 
which all of us so ardently desire. 

The discussions and debates of the last two months have, I think, 
placed before you every argument and point of view that bear upon this i»ue. 
The choice — a choice fraught with so much of profound significance for the 
future of India — ^must shortly be made. I hope with all my heart that all, 
whether leaders or their followers, may find it their duty to choose the way of 
constructive effort. Whatever emerges, you^may count upon me, in face 
even of bitter disappointment, to strive unstirringiy towards the foil and final 
establishment in India of the prindples of parliamentary government But if 
what I should regard as a deplorable outcome should emerge from the pre- 
sent situation and if parliamentary and responsible government should, as a 
consequence, be suspended in a number of Provinces, it might, however much 
we might all of us regret it, be beyond the power of any of us riqpidly to 
reverse the circumstances that must then supervene. In that event inval« 
uable time will be lost, and I greatly fear, no little hurt inflicted upon the 
cause of progressive reform. 

But I do not believe that these sad things will come to pass, for I have 
faith in you and in the destiny of India. The way we tread may seem dark 
and sometimes difficult. The star that guides our course may seem sometimes 
to flicker and almost to fSsll. Yet faith and courage art mighty forces. Let 
us summon them to our aid in this difficult hour and together move steadily 
towards the fulfilment of our hopes. 


The Mum Amtual RtgisUr, 1937^ VoL I, pp. 264*70 
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VALUBHBHAI PATEVS STATV 

jh^ 9, 1937 

I have reoiamed studiously silent regarding the unfertunate oontroveisy 
that has been going on in the Press about the election of the leader of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party in the Bombay Legislative Assembly. I feel 
that the time has now come for me to make a brief statement for the infor- 
mation of the public. Shri Nariman has suggested that I intervened in an 
unwarranted manner in the election of the leader. He has* persisted in this 
charge, although Gangadharrao Deshpande and Shankarrao Deo, the two 
individuals most concerned, have emphatically repudiated it. As is well 
known, the bulk of the members of the Legislature have also r^udiated die 
charge in writing. I now say with a full sense of responsibility that I 
have never, directly or indirectly, influenced this election. What happened 
was this: on the morning of the 4th of-March, Nariman came to me and 
asked me for a private interview. I readily agreed. At his suggestion it 
was then arranged that we should go for a drive in the evening to Worli* 
Accordingly he came and took me in his car to Worli. He asked me to 
help him in the election. I told him I could not do so for reasons which I had 
already indicated to him. At the same time, I also told him that I would 
not use my influence against hioi<» or support anyone else. 

Certain telegrams sent by me to Shri Gangadharrao Deshpande and 
Shri Shankarrao Deo have been quoted as proof of my intervention ^(gainst 
Nariman. Both Gangadharrao and Shankarrao have stated in imambiguous 
terms that the telegrams were not connected with the election of Nariman. 
It is a flatter of common knowledge that I have frequently entrusted Nariman 
with responsible tasks, which I felt he was the right person to discharge. I 
have no personal grudge against him. 

The suggestion that Nariman was not elected because he belonged to a 
minority commimity is false and malicious. I am glad that Nariman has 
himself admitted that there was nothing communal in the matter. Ganga- 
dharrao had informed Nariman on my behalf that if the allegations were to 
^ investigated by a tribunal, I would abide by its award. 

Sardar VallalMhai Paul, Vol. 11, pp. 2S5-6 
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OVERT OF FRJSSDOM^ 


I tuggett, therdbre, that meetingt for this purpose be bdd all over 
Iiidia» in towns and villages, on a particular day, "Sunday, August Ist, when 
the Working CSommittee*s Resolution should be read out and explained and 
while offoiiiig tmtmaimi greeting to Congress Ministers, we should pledge 
ourselves anew to independence and removal of flNSverty of our peo{de. On 
that day also the flag salutation ceremony should be solemnly performed every- 
%vfaere. August 1st is a special and significant day for us, the day dedicated 
to Indians freedom. • On that day seventeen years ago great Lokamanya 
passed away and on that very day India launched the non-co-operation 
movement and began wielding that weapon which has strengthened and viu- 
lized our people so greatly. It is fitting, therefore, that this day be suitably 
celebrated and we should remember the past and we should look to the future 
with the same determination which has held us for so long. 

I trust that as an earnest of his sympathy and goodwill every Indian 
who stands for India’s fireedom will wear khadi, the livery of our freedom, 
and will display and honour the National Flag. I trust also that the police 
force, which has so long been hostile to our people, will think in terms of 
India and not of alien masters and will seek the co-operation and goodwill of 
the masses. Congress Ministries, if they mean anything at all, mean that the 
interests of these masses will be dominant. 

31-7-1937 
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CHROJfOLOGT 

{Mank 15—Jufy31, 1957) 

March 15: Gandhiji arrived in Delhi. 

March 16: Attended A. I. G. G. meeting, which passed resolution 
on office*acceptance. 

March 17: In Galcutta, Subhas Ghandra Bose was released 
from prison. 

March 19-20: In Delhi, convention of newly elected Gongress 
members of Legislatures and other A. I. G. G. members was 
held to take oath of national independence and allegiance 
to Indian people. 

On or before March 22: Gandhiji gave interview to leaders of 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i«Hind. 

Visited Industrial Training School. 

March 22: Left for Segaon. 

March 25: Left for Madras, accompanied by Kasturba, Manu- 
behn Mashruwala, Kanu Gandhi (Junior), Mahadev Desai 
and Pyarelal. 

March 26: In Madras, spoke at Hindi Prachar Sabha Gonvocation. 

March 27-28: Spoke at Bharatiya Sahitya Psgishad. 

March 28: Interview to The Hindu. 

March 50: In statement to the Press, Gandhiji declared that 
British Government “had broken to the heart what it had 
promised to the ear” by refusing to grant assurances 
required from Governors. 

Lrit for Segaon. 

March 51: Reached Segaon. 

April 8: Cabled to Agatha Harrison that legal opinion supported 
donand for assurances and condemned existing Ministries 
as illt^al. 

April 10: In statement on poliricsd impasse, suggmted appoint' 
ment (^ judicial tribunal to dedde whether it was compe- 
tent for Govenumi to g^ve assurances demanded by Congras. 
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4^ jp Left for HudU. 

AtrU 0i. At Kalyan and Po<»ia, interview to Aaiociated Pren 

AprU |<&77.' At Hudli, Gandhiji spoke at Gandhi Seva Sai^ 
nfoeting* 

AprU 18: Spoke to newly married couples; gave advice to 
hrakmatharis at thread ceremony. 

April 20: Sfmke at Gandhi Seva Sangh meeting. 

April 22: At Poona, en route to Segaon, interview to The Hindu. 
In interview to the Press, Gandhiji described Cochin Maha- 
raja,’s order, which prohibited devotees from entering Cochin 
tonples after their visit to Travancore temples, ’as ** unsur- 
passed in irreligiousness”. 

April 23: Reached Segaon. 

April 25: Left for Allahabad to attend Congress Working Com- 
mittee meeting. 

At Nagpur, interview to the Press. 

April 26: At Allahabad, interview to Associated Press of India. 
April 30: On the train, interview to The Bombay Chronicle. 

May 1: Gandhiji reached Segaon. 

May 9: Left for Tithal (Bulsar). 

May 10: Reached Bardoli. 

May 11: Had discussion with Congress workers on choice of 
Haripura as venue for Congress session. 

May 12: Reached Tithal. 

In statement to the Press, observed that Congress demand 
was "perfectly constitutional and equally honourable for 
both parties”. 

May 15: Interview to Associated Press of India on Bombay 
Governor’s speech. 

May 22: Gandhiji addressed teachers of Gujarat National Schools. 

June 1: In interview to The Times of India, said that Congress 
was awaiting a move from Government on constitutional 
deadlock. 

June 10: Left for Segaon. 

June 11: Reached Wardha. 
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Jmu 12: At Segaon,'flpoke to villagen. 

Jun»21: Vicm)y made statement. 

Jmt 22: Interview to Anociated Press of India. . 

Jwu 22: In letter to Lord Lothian, Gandhiji explained that he 
had no faith in the * ‘possibility of the existing Act to expand 
into an instrument cd* complete freedom*' and that “the sooner 
it was replaced by something oS Indian design^the better”. 

July 6: Spoke ar Congress Working Committee meeting. 

July 7: Congress Working Committee meeting resolved dtat 
“Congressmen be permitted to accept office where they 
may be invited thereto”. • * 

Gandhiji spoke at opening of Hindi Pracharaks’ Training 
School. 

July 8: Interview to The Hindu. 

July 9: Gandhiji had discussion with Abul Kalam Azad on 
choice of Muslim Ministers in Provinces. 

Vallabhbhai Patel issued statement on controversy between 
Nariman and himself. 

July 11: Gandhiji attended marriage of Madalasa and Shri- 
man Narayan. 

17: Breaking his self-imposed restriction, published in 
Harijan his article “Congress Ministries”. 

Congress Working Committee stated in a resolution that fresh 
election would have been held had Vallabhbhai Patel been 
found guilty of allegations levelled against him by Nari- 
man. 

July 27: Gandhiji wrote to Viceroy accepting invitation to meet 
him in Delhi on August 4. 
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Ba, see GANDHI, Kasturba 
Baslo, jw DBSAi, Narayan 
Babu, see~ shah, Sharda G. 
Baohkaraj AND Go., 339 
Baobu, 192. See also obsai, Nirtnala 
Bajai, Jamna^l, 4, 102, 104; 117, 
118, 129 to 132, 138, 158, 186, 
225, 241, 250, 264, 270, 283, 
300fa, 301, 311, 315, 322, 325, 
^29, 336, 357, . 376, 380, 383, 
431, 438 


Bai^, jMialEidewi, 15 %ISi 
Bajaj, Kamalna^ui, SIS, 341^ fS4 
Bajaj, RadhaWshna, 1, 3, 156^ 1^ 
167, 177, 190, 192,207, 223 
Bahadur, ^ Byoy CSiand Mahatab,- 
819 

Bahaourj^ 72, 255 
Bal, see KAimacAR, Bal D. 

Balubhai, see thakar, Bdlufahai 
Balvanira^ 266 

Balvamtsinha, 76, 187, 207, 226, 
232, 243, 247, 250, 251, 259, 
266, 267, 28/, 325, 354 
Banoar, Ramicumar, 319 
Banker, . ShankerM, 150, 190, 391, 
431 

Bapuki Chhayamm^ 325Jn 
Baqiji, 394, 440 
Bari, 394, 429 
Baroda; Maharaja of, 294 
Barter System, 160; essays on, 
failed to fulfil conditions' for 
prize, 50 

BatrAi Dr. 99, 437 
Begar^ 159 

Bhagaoad Gita^ 18, 66, 119, 130, 
134, 206, 223, 240>, 250, 305, 
369>, 388, 390 
Bhaowandas, 51,422 
Bhagwat, Prof., 99, 235 
Bhaktibehn, see desai, Bhaktilakshmi 
Gopaldas 
Bhandari, 78 

Bhansau, Jaikrishna P., 309, 367, 
404 

BharaHf 6 

Bharahya Sahttya Parishad, 28 to 
32, 34, 51, 53j9t, 59, 65, 364; on 
Devanagari as common script, 27*9 
Bhargava, Dr. Gopichand, 62, 103, 
123 

BaARGGH MtJKicaPALxrY, 321^ 
BiVAitA, 62 
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BiiATT^|p|NiiIkii|^^ Kalidat, 243 
BiiATr4iiaisii^ 126 
Bhavb, ; j Ba lkri tttt fi a, IW, 218» 352, 
356^ 4&4, 436, 457 

BtiAVS^ i^inoba, 18(^ 310, 311, 

3!9i 368>, 369/1 
Bhuca, 133 
Bibix, 81 

Buo-a, a D., 17, 44, 57, 66, 166, 194, 
197,215, 241, 291, 339, 394/i, 418 
Birla, RameshwArdaft, 130, 339, 340 
Biyanx, Brijlal, 315, 322Jh 
(The) Bmbi^ ChnmUley 154/i, 158 
Booth, Gen., 295 
Bose, Nwdalal, 193, 205, 381, 437 
Bosb, Subhas C2iandra, 4, 6, 7, 54, 
155, 302/1, 304, 306, 307, 321, 
323, 325, 438 
Bovet, Prof., 272 

BRABOtTRNE, Lord, 209/i, 214, 215/i 
Brakmaehari^ 202 
Brahmachannti 202 

Brahmachapay 68, 98/n, 112, 113, 

"131, 203, 316; among the Fron- 
tier tiibalfl, 67-8 
Brahman, 113 

Brahmin(8), 11, 135, 137, 162; is 
one who has awareness of Brah- 
man, 113 ^ 

Braj Mohan, 339 

Brijkishorb Prasad, 57, 61, 77, ,101, 
164, 189, 232, 286 
British Constitution, 230 
— Government, 38, 71, 81, 174/i, 
175, 230, 231, 262, 373, 452; 
and provincial autonomy, 156; 
arbitration accepted by, in " the 
Transvaal, a precedent, 84, 97; 
its reladonship with the Indian 
people Is of exploiter and exploi- 
ted, 374; reluctant to regard ma- 
joiiiy vsew^ 
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— Ruui; and seif-go vernmeni, 359; 

implications of, in India, 359 ‘ 
Baovm, H. Ruxiham, 2^ 

Buch, Puratan J., 405 
Buch, Venilal, 454 
Buddha, 81 
Butler, 174, 214, 215 


G.R8AR, Julius, 9 
Cama, Rustom, 284 
Capital, 432; and labour, 348; p. 
capitalist, 119 

Capitalist, 348; is not insentient, 1 19 
Captain, Gosibehn, 97, 207 
Captain, Perin, 97 
Carlyle, Thomas, 105 
Carrel, Dr. Alexis; his view on 
abstinence contradictory to that 
of Margaret Sanger, 23 
Cattle Wealth; contribution of, to 
India’s economy, 184 
Ceresolk, Pierre, 5, 15, 41 
Chaitanya, 20, 82 

Chakrabarty, Atulanand; and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, 330 
Chaman, 282 

Chanchi (wife of Harilal Gandhi), 
su GANDHI, Chanchal 
Chandiwala, Brijkrishna, 41, 42, 58, 
181, 208, 253, 268, 289, 336 
Chandubmai, 283 
Chandulalbhai, 61, 246 
Chandy, K. K., 47/> 

Character; craftsmanship or intelli- 
gence, never does good without, 
18; essential for Hindi pradutraks^ 
375-6 

Charkha, 35, 91, 101, 103, 105 to 
107, 122 to 127, 129 tp 131, 133, 
134, 157, 182/1,210,211, 274, 366, 
409Jn; and 6^t against d rmting » 
144; and swaraj, 121-2; devdop** 
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V, 

helps Adbieve po\m coitcentm 
133; symbol of ahimsa, 123 
Ckaturveux^ Benarndati 170 
ChauoeRi Geof&ey, 375 
GhbnoAiimal, P. ULy 273 
CkbttV) Sir R. K. Shaamukham, 
142, 179 

Chhaya, BhujangilaV 61, 246 
Ghxkodi, 312 
Chiranjilal, 186, 206 
CHXTALiA,,Kar8an€las, 384 
Ghoudhury, 51 

Chowdharx, Gopabandhu, 138 
Christ, Jesus, 48, 80 to 82, 102, 277, 

296, 297 

Chri8tian(8), 47, 48, 79, 80, 98, 
102, 130, 162, 200, 295, 296, 

297, 398, 408, 427; and caste 
Hindus, 9 1-2; the newly converted, 
willing for reconversion, 317, — 
missionaries and proselytization in 
Nizam’s Dominions, 277 

— Mission(s); and CO versions, 295; 
and Harijans, 159 

Society, 96 

Christianity, 81, 91, 92, 200, 204, 
277; conversions to, for conveni- 
ence, 298, — ^in Shahabad District, 
316-7; objection to commercial 
aspect of its propaganda, 80 
Church, 48 

Civil Disobedience, 121, 129, 144 

— Resistance, su satyaoraha 
Class Struggle; fundamental differ- 
ence between Gandhiji andjawa- 
harlal Nehru on the issue of, 119 

Cochin; Maharaja of, 142, 177, 179, 
228, 229, 274 to 277, — his order 
on temple-entry, 194 
Communal Award, 143 

— UwriTY, 199; a sure sign of ahimsa, 
345 


214 ;^^ as 

CongseM otyecdve, 432 ; oadi^^ 
British Constitution not incbi^as-' 
tent with demand for, 230 
Congress MnnsTRjEs; amd pro- 
gramme of education, 450-2; and 
prohibition, 447-50; and reforms 
of jails, 452-3 ; instructions to, 
406-8 

Congress Parliamentary Party, 412 
Congressmen, 200, 283, 289, 448; 
and simplicity, 407; and taking 
of the oath of allegiance, 343, 344, 
— ^not inconsistent with their agita- 
tion for complete independence, 
230-1; and the constitutional 
deadlock, 372; permitted to accept 
ofHce in provinces where they 
command majority, 373-4 
Constituent Assembly, 8^ 
Constructive Programme, 126, 134, 
199-200; and entry into Legisla- 
tures, 122; as political education, 
127-8, 130; is also the programme 
of Gandhi Seva Sangh, 103; off- 
ers an all-round development, 127 ; 
only means to secure swaraj, 121 ; 
through charkha, I82j9i 
Continence, see Brahmachatya 
Contraceptives, 345; condemnation 
of, in America, 23; restraint 
dirough, is suicidal, 24; use of, is 
cowardly indulgence, 95 
Conversion; by Christian Mission- 
, aries in Nizam’s Dominions, 277; 
— ^in Shahabad District, 316-7; 
educational and medical institu- 
tions as bait for, 80-1 ; not a spi- 
ritual act, 298; retards the pro- 
gress of society, 159 
Costello, Sir L. W. J., 319 
CbuNdm-ENTRY; and Gandhi Seva 
Sangh, 104; not opposed to non- 
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t25» 127; to pfomote 
of charkha, 121 
bufiSilo^ 184^ 221» 290-1, 


(>>w<fnmTOTiON, 49, 137, 163, 182>ii, 
2%, 312, 313; and 49 
GRAvmiANSiiip; without character, 
never does good to world, 18 


Dacha, L. R., 424 
Daomar, 390 

Daxshin Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, 19, 38, 45, 173, 303 
Damodar, 173 

Dandi March; and role played by 
women, 144 

Daridranarayana; service of, through 
charkha, 126, — through Legisla- 
tures, 106 

Dastanb, V. V., 318, 319 
Davies, Prof., 272^ 

Dayanand, Swami, 42 
Death, 41 1 ; meaning of, 249 
(A) Decade of Indo-British Relations^ 
1937-47, 63/« 

Deica, K. C., 208, 253, 336 
Deo, Shankarrao, 195, 397, 421 
Depressed Classes, 47^, 81, 297, 
341; ill-feeling of caste Hindus to 
converts among, and Christians, 
91-2 

Desai, Bhaktilakshmi Gopaldas, 106 
Desai, Bhulabhai J., 55, 167, 217, 
398 

Desai, Darbar Gopaldas, 106^, 107 
Desai, Dinkarrai, 321, 428 
Desai, Durga, 76, 399, 404 
Desai, Dr. Hariprasad V., 224 
Desai, Ishwarlal, 10^ 

Desai, Jivaiyi Dahyabhai, 454 
Desai, Kusum, 334, 351, 354, 356, 
370, 387, 416 


Desai, Mahadev, 4, 6, 7, 13, 17, 20/i, 
27>, Sq/k. 38, 40, 54, 58>, 76, 
79A 85, 86/5i, mA »63>, 
156, 167, 177, 188>, 190. 192. 
194>, 198y5f,209, 233/k, 246, 248, 
254, 272, 287, 290>ii, 291>. 30Q/!t, 
301>, 306, 313, 327^11, 333, 340, 
352 to 354, 357, S58ySi, 360J5i, 367, 
371, 375>, 386, 395, 398, 399, 
404, 405, 415, 417, 420, 424 to 
426, 431,435,436, 438, 439, 445 
Desai, Mahendra V., 6 
Desai, Narayan, 76, 340 
Desai, Nirmala, 76, 108^, 151,340,399 
Dia^, Valji G., 6 

Deshpande, Gangadharrao, 99, 182, 
312, 422 

Devadoss, David, 27iyn 
Devanaoari; as common script, 27-9, 
363, 375 

Devasahayam, D. M., 4tljh 
Devchandbhai, 273, 331 
Deviji, 424 
Devraj, 431 
Devsharma, 401, 402 
Dharma, 11, 49, 56, 57, 106, 111 to 
113,116,118,121,125,130, 131, 
134, 146, 226, 237, 266, 280 
Dharmadhikari, 104 
Dharmaja, 203, 315, 358 
Dharmashastras, 179 
Dharmavir, Dr., 312, 321, 323, 326, 
336, 354, 356, 438 
Dharmavir, Mrs., 

Dhotre, Raghunath Sridhar, 137 
Dhruva, 227 

Diet; and anti-malaria work, 35 
Dinrarrao, see desai, Dinkarrai 
Diodorus, 9 
Deycuipfcka^f 397fn 
PORNAEAL, Bidlop of, 4, 81 
plIpfRiNo; womcn*s role in prohibit 
lion of, 143-5 
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DmOkAOHiAMYA, 123 / 

DumaA, DwtgB 

DvTTp Arm CSbandni^ 197 
Dinr; petfiimiaiioe of, not as 
rig^t tnit by fullering and intro- 
ipection, 48; ^ rights 79, 80 
DWASOfADAB, 85, 115, 157 
Dwtja, 113 ; meaning of, 112 
Dwxvbdi, Hariprasad, 241 
Dynowika, Wanda, 420 

Education; and the British, 358-9; 
economics of, 74; for villagers, 
233-5; meaning of, 450; of masses 
through constructive programme, 
200; offered as bait for prosely- 
tization, 81 ; political, and charkha, 
129; purpose of, much nobler than 
making money, 95; should co- 
ordinate ‘Various faculties of body, 
mind and soul**, 72-4; should not 
depend on liquor revenue, 406; 
the so-called, only an intellectual 
dissipation, 73; village handi- 
crafts form the pivot of| 235 
Ekalavya, 123, 133 
Elbgtion Manifesto, see Indian 
NATIONAL congress, election mani- 
festo of 

Ent^hpmdia Britamka, 295 
ENOLisn ; as lingua franca of India, 
374; usurped the place of Hindi, 
14 

Englishmen; legacy left by, 432 
Error; to own, is manly, 47 
Europe; and connnon script, 35 

Faith; must spring from within, 347; 

" not alvmys accountaUe, 263-4 
Fasting, 250; and prayer, essential for 
taking spiritual message, 48; “is 


abftmcaice fiom evil w is^jtif:^^ 
thought, aedvity Or foOd^ 
should not be hdd out as a 
266 

Fibldbn, Lionel, 166, 180 
Fischer, 2, 355, 391 
Fountain-pen; and reed^pm, 209 
Freedom; through non-vfolence, 332 
Friction-bath, 16, 214, 217 
Frydman, Maurice, 421 


Gadodia, Saraswati, 78 
Gandhi, Amna, 389/n 
Gandhi, Chaachal, 169 
Gandhi, Devdas, 17, 18, 21jl9i, 40, 43, 
60, 147, 192, 309, 344, 345, 442, 444 
Gandhi, Harilal, ^,16, MJh, 192, 
279 

Gandhi, Jaisukhlal, 150, 168 
Gandhi, Jamna, 280, 390 
Gandhi, Jamnadas, 12 
Gandhi, Kano, 5, 17, 76, 167, 177, 
190, 192, 306, 308, 324, 327, 351, 
354 

Gandhi, Kantilal, 17, 43, 60, 77, 126, 
133, 151, 162; 169, 192, 208, 222, 
242,289,306, 308, 310, 327, 333, 
340,370, 387,393,426, 431, 440, 
442, 444 

Gandhi, Kanu, 5, 54, 76, 150, 151, 
167, 168, 177, 187, 190, 192, 208, 
212, 217, 245, 260, 265, 280, 306, 
309,313,334,335,351, 383, 387, 
389, 399, 404 to 406, 417, 426, 
436, 444 

Gandhi, Kasturba, 5, 7, 17, 60, 76, 
86>, 111, 167,-168, 177, 190, 
192, 208, 222, 265, 287, 306, 
308, 324 to 327, 334, 336, 337, 
339, 344, 350 to 354i 356, 370, 
3^, 394, 416; Preudent of 
Paridiiui, Hindi Sammelan; 39 
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GAMiKiataAa^^ 278>, 

2A89 

254, 553, 389 

GandIs^ Lak^^ 21, 216, 292, 327, 
34, ^M7, 416 

Gani^i, Manilal, 168, 251 , 278, 324, 
327, 871, 423 

Gandhi, Mtau, 5, 17, 43, 54, 57, 
60, 63, 75, 76, 113j9t. See abo 
iiashruwala, Manu S. 

Gandhi, Moliandas Karamchand; 
oonstders ‘*<;o-opcration” as his 
•^religion**, 100; dedares inten- 
tion to stay in Segaon inde- 
finitely, 377; favours remarriage 
of girl widows, 9; on learning 
Hindi, 19; resumed writing on 
political topics, 395; save on two 
occasions seldom taken drug, 35; 
sole author of the office-accept- 
ance clause of A.I.C.C, resolution, 
3, 36 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact; and its Salt 
Clause, 406-7 

Gandhi-Seva Sanoh, 87, lOO/fi, 114, 
116 to 118, 120, 121, 125, 126, 133 ' 
to 135, 137, 138, 182 to- 184, 229, 
239"; advised not to '^degenerate 
into a sect”, '89; advised to remove 
reference to Gandhiji from its 
name, 90; and Council-entry, 
104; and Indian National Cong- 
ress, 88, 103; and Legislatures, 

99-106, 122; and oath of alle- 
giance for its members, 378; not 
a rival to the Congress, 88, 132 

Gandhi — 1915-1948: A Detailed Chrono- 
3Q/ii, 8^, lOO/h, 112yfi 

Gandhi,- Narandas, 5Jn, 12, 150, 
168, 176, 187, 204, 242, 219, 

233, 245, 251 to 253, 260, 267, 
271, 27%&, 279, 280, 293, 309, 
3S5i 351, 366, 389, 409, 414 


Gandhi, Navin, 39, 192 
Gandhi, Nirmala, 17, 247, 384, 423 
Gandhi, Prabhudas, 209/!i 
Gandhi, Purushottam, 168, 336 « 
Gandhi, Ramdas, 5>, 17, 368 to 
372/Ft, 423, 424 
Gandhi, Sita, 423, 424 
Gandhi, Susliila, 168, 251, 278, 327, 
371, 423, 424 

Gandhi, Vijaya. 168,. 212, 260, 389 
Gandhi, Vrajlal, 254^11 
Gangabisan, 173 

Ganoadharrao, see deshpandb, Gan- 
gadharrao 

Ghanshyamdas, see birla, G. D. 
Gilder, Dr., 398 

Giriraj, see bhatnagar, Giriraj 
Kishore 

G»/a, see Bhagavad Gita 
Gitai, 369 

Gnanaprakasam, S., 47 fn 
God, 48, 68, 80, 91, 95, 99, 128, 
130, 133, 188, 192, 194,229, 231, 
243,250,251,258,277, 289, 295, 
297, 324, 343^ 344, 352, 377. 394, 
399, 401, 419; absolute definition 
of, is impossible, 398; all land 
belongs to, 129; alone, is absolu- 
tely perfect, 82, — is real, 123; and 
faith, 41 1 ; appears as charkha, 
Hindu-Muslim unity and eradi- 
cation of untouchability, 134; com- 
munion with, through charkha, 
133; constant repetition of His 
name and inner voice, 98-9; has 
made men different from ahimals, 
117; is Law, 111; is source of 
strength, 102; is strength of the 
weak, 411; vision of, through 
charkha, 126 
Godbole, N. N., 221 
CkiKIBEHN, 264 
Gokulbhai, 357 
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GOMATOW^, JW MAIRKIlWAlJk, 

'Gomad K. 

Gopa Babd, ste chowmiaiu, Gopa- 
bdndhu 
COPALAN, 273 
GoPALASWAKt/La Na, 25 
Gopalrao^ Ba Sa, 272 
Gopighakd» Dr., m bharoava, Dr. 

Gopichand , 

Gosepa, 49, 62, 107, 168, 184, 187, 
207; resolution on, 137 
Gosbva Sanoh, 132, 163, 260, 311, 
325/« 

Goshala; and unemplayment, 49 
Gosibehn, see captain, Gosibejin 
Governbcent of India Act of 1935, 
38, 63Jh, 65Jh, 154, 176, 198^ 245, 
262, 344, 406, 408, 421, 431, 432; 
as meant by British Government, 
is unworkable, 83; assurance 
demanded by leaders not in 
conformity with, 52; cannot ex* 
pand into an instrument of com- 
plete freedom, 33; imposed on 
India against her wishes, 71; its 
replacement by an Act of the peo- 
ple insisted, 140; tribunal for its 
interpretation suggested, 70-1, 75 
Governor(s), 209^, 453; and 

Cabinet, 155; and office-accept- 
ance, 174-6, 261-3; and powers 
of interference, 190; and their 
interference with Ministries, 244; 
and Working Committee resolu- 
tion, 374; are irremovable, but 
made answerable to Ministers, 
432 ; assurance of non-interference 
demanded from, 4, 26,— refused, 
55; duties of, 140*1; safeguards 
^enjoyed by, 83-4; their invitation 
to leaders to form Ministries does 
not fulfil assurances asked for, 
373 


GovBRNcnt OF Bombay, sm aaABtmRiiBt, 
Lord 

GoVBRNOR-GENERAD, iiF UNLmiQOW, 

Loid 

Govind, 337, 350 
Govindan, M., 10, 179 
Gramodyoo Sanoh, Maganwadi, 
339jh 

Granth Sahib, 15 ^ 

Grioo, J. P., 40^ 

Grihasthaskrama, 401 

Gujarat Sahitya Parishad, 52, 59 

Gulati, Ramdas, 205 

Gupta, Shivaprasad, 229, 230, 343 

Gurubatham, S.,.47/n 

Gurukul Kangri, 401 

Gwalior; Maharaja of, 24 


Halifax, Lord, 410 
Hamilton, Sir Daniel, 432 
Hansy 28 

Abdul, 32 

Haroiker, N, S., 231, 388 
Hari, Lord, 188 

Harijany IBJhy 2lfny 23, 47, 57, 58^, 
89, 94, 96, l05, 106^, 144, 173, 
176, 200, 228, 229, 271, 274, 276, 
285, 287, 302, 356, 371/«, 386, 
395, 405, 40.6, 410, 425, 426, 437 
Har^an^s), 10, 24, 47, 48, 58, 80, 
92, 98, 133 to 135, 159, 162, 177, 
to 179, 182, 201, 204, 212, 217, 
221, 224, 228, 274 to 277, 296, 
317, 366>, 369, 415, 429; advised 
to quit the lands, if oppressed 
by landlords, 365; and Nattars, 
25«^; and temple-entry, 24-5,— 
in Lathi State, 254-5; Congress 
victory by suppressing liberty of, is 
not worth anything, 22 ; conversion 
ofc to Christianity, 47, 298, 
31^; could be hdld together 
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p; hy^ mee^g their 
u^;iieeds» 297^; funds for 87; 
inted^ and intermarrying 
w|^ 186; manifesto against con- 
ddltn^tion of 47-8; origin of the 
word> 341-2;' sanitary reforms re- 
cxnnm^ded in their quarters, 299; 
service among, 318, — a sure sign 
of ahimsa, 345; problem of, ndt 
economic, 11; wells for, 183. See 
also vBmasED classes 

— Niwas, 44 

— sevak; duty of, 365 

Haryan Sevak, 18/n, STyh, 161/n, 
162>, 20^, 241, 367 
HarijanSevak Sanoh, 25, 26, 
89, 91, 92, 159, 178, 179, 183,241, 
316, 317, 342, 357; duty of, 201 ; of 
Jamshedpur, 341 ; of Kerala, 200, 
228; of Shahabad, advice to, 318; 
working committee of, 166 

— Udyogshala, Delhi, 403/« 
HarijanbandhUf 18/n, 30, 72/n, llO/i, 

lll/«, 163, 209/n, 224, 236, 

282, 287, 326, 347/n, 349 
Haripura; venue for Congress se- 
ssion, 188 ' 

Harishchandra, 101 
Harivaban, 400, 401 
HiMtRisoN, Agatha,!, 26, 54, 63, 72, 
170, 214, 410 

Harshubabu/Harsudayal, 338, 386 
Hasanalz, Shamji, 98 
Hatha Yoga, 358 
Heath, Carl, 63, 170 
Hertzoo, James B.M., (Prime Minis- 
ter of South Africa), 128 
.Hindi; and national unity, 31; and 
provincial languages, 34-5; as 
' common language, 30-1 ; as nation- 
al language, 19-22; definition 
of, 295^ -accepted, 363-4, — by 
Indbre Sahitya Sammelan, 375 ; 


m 

includes Urdu, 32; its progress in 
South India, 33; medium of 
instruction in A. I. V, I, A. Trkin^ 
ing School, 93; not of Hindu 
coinage, 32 ; pracharaks should be 
men of characteri 375; propaga- 
tion of, 173, i8S^, 183; teaching 
of, and personal purity, 45-6; the 
name can never be changed, 356 
Hindi-Hindustani, 19, 45, 53, 375; 
its genesis and adoption in place 
of Hindi, 32-3 

— Prachar Sabha, 46 

Samiti, 376 

UNivERsrrv, 45 

— Sahitya Sammelan, 31, 32, 34, 
39, 285, 287/n, 294, 295, 337, 363; 
of Indore, 375, 376 

(The) Hindu, 28, 29, 33, 140, 179, 
188/n, 190/«, 375/n, 376 
Hindu(s), 48, 71, 92, 135 to 137, 
142, 159, 162, 177 to 179, 199, 
200, 202, 203, 255, 274 to 277, 
284, 294 to 297, 317, 318, 337/fi, 
342, 349, 362 to 364, 375, 

379, 408, 409; and cow-slaugh- 
ter, 49; and Depressed-class con- 
verts, 91-2; and eradication of 
enforced widowhood, 9-10; and 
Hindi-Hindustani, 32; and tem- 
ple-entry, 254, — in Cochin, 277 ; 
and untouchability, 10; duties of 
savama, towards Harijans, 159-60; 
Princes as custodians of faith ‘ of‘, 
25; should accept Harijans as 
spiritual equab, 298; should break 
intcr-castc barriers, 350; solely 
responsible for Harijans* grievan- 
ces, 10 

Hindu Mission, 98 
Hindu-Muslim Unity, 14, 127, 134, 
199, 231, 362 

Hinduism, 136, 137, 159, 177, 201, 
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254, 274, 297, S17, 318; diaigcd 
Ai bdbg too itidividtialtftk,^^ 329; 
muft ditappear if imtoiidiabtlity 
if not doitroycd, 180; will kne 
Har^ianf if Hindui do not love 
ti^, 297-8 

(TTiif) Hindustm Tinns^ 40Jk, 84^, 383, 
402 

HtKDWTAHt, 183; is synonym of Hindi, 
356; no progress in, despite adop- 
tion in Congress constitution, 31 
— Seva Dal, 231 

HiNOOKANi, Anand T*, 16, 214, 300 
Hinoorani, Mahadev A., 214 
Hinoorani, Vidya A., 16, 214, 300 
Hip-bath, 15, 16, 43, 78, 114, 207, 
216, 217, 247 

History of the Indian National Congress, 
383 

(71^^) Hitavada, 313fn 
Hitler, Adolf, 360, 362 
Hoare, Sir Samuel, 37, 71, 154 
Humanitarianism; is futile without 
knowledge, 291 
Humayun, 353 


l0EA(s); ill-digested, harmful to the 
spirit, 89 

Ignorance; more deplorable than il- 
literacy, 234 

Independence, 175, 378; and imple- 
mentation of jRicialism, 441 ; and 
the use of machineries, 360-1 ; 
meaning of, 360 ; through non- 
violence is Congress goal, 408 
India League, 22^ 

India Suiee the Advent of the British, 
\7ljn, 394> 

Indian Civil Liberties Union, 227/it 
— National Congress, 31, 32, 55, 
70, 74, 101 to 105, 107-8, 122 
to 124, 126, 129, 132. 134, 137. 


138, 14fr to 142, to 156, 159, 
170^171/51,174 to 176, 183, 191 
197, 214, 220, 284^ 288, 290, 
327Jh, 333, 352J5I, 405, 408, 

422, 434, 436, 448,449, 452; ad- 
vised to give the lead in invesd- 
gating the Frontier iddnappiings, 
288-9; and arbitration 
on assurances sought from the 
Governors, 71; and elecdbns of 
1934, 412; and Gandhi Seva 

Sangh, 88, and Hindu-Muslim 
unity, 4; and its policy in Legis- 
latures, 3, 104-6; and its stand 
on Constitutional deadlock, 372; 
and non-violent non-co-operadon, 
^ 332 ; and office-acceptance, 4, 
83-4, ‘158, 244-5, 261-3, —in the 
changed circumstances, 431-2; and 
use of Hindi, 33; breach in the 
ranks of, impossible, 26; conflict 
of ideologies in, 120; decides Hindi 
as common language, 30-1 ; de- 
mands non-interference by Gover- 
nors, 36-8, — Governor’s objection 
to, 52; Faizpur session of, 87, 100; 
Gandhiji aloof from aedvides of, 
8, 86, 283; Haripura as venue for 
annual session of, 106-7, 188j9t, 
189, 193, 220, 255, 310, 329>; 
Hindustani did not progress des- 
pite its adoption in consdtudon of, 
31; Hudli session of, 87; is the 
unrivalled political party in vil- 
lage service, 432; its defeat at 
Jhansi election, not a rout, 445; 
its Delhi convendon, Gandhiji 
unableto attend, 11, 15; its elec- 
don manifesto and office-^ccept- 
ance resolution not contradictory 
to each other, 118;— The States-^ 
man^t suggestion regarding, 84-5; 
its adtibidon, suggestions snvitod 
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^plS24.;it^ never be 

Pped, 373; itt xnonixsri in Le* 
^|li|lliX 9 rural work, 35; its 
s^l^ throus^ constructive prog- 
ri|iiite and 68; Karnataka 

Abvteeial Committee of, 231, 
23St/k; not a rival to Gandhi Seva 
Sanghy 88; FarliaiheaUry Party of, 
2<)9; Patna aeanon of, 100; removal 
of its flag over khadi depot in Simla 
285; represents mass opinion, 37; 
truth and non-violence are the 
creed of,l20; victory with suppress- 
ion of Harijan liberty is not worth 
anything, 22 

Working CoMiiriTEE, 56, 75, 

84>, 120, 139, 153/n, 155, 174-5, 
199, 209, 222, 245, 318, 321, 323, 
325, 326, 330, 352, 368yii, 370, 372, 
374, 380, 381, 392, 394, 406, 412, 
.414, 438, 443, 444; and Gandhiji’s 
office-acceptance formula, 230, 
314, 332; its decision in Nariman 
dispute, 395; its resolution on sala- 
ries of Ministers, 419^; its resolu- 
tion on programme to be followed 
by Congressmen, 376, — ‘‘there is 
no padding in its decision*’, 418 
Indian JUview^ 21 
Indra, Pandit, 11 
Indu, see nehru, Indira 
Inner Voice; and the five yamas,,9Q 
Intellect; development of, through 
crafts, 193 

Intbluoenge; in spinning can 
double the income, 434; without 
character, never does good, 18 
Inter-dining, 135; necessary for 
removal of untouchability, 183 
Intermarriage, 134, 135; necessary 
for removalof imtoucltability, 183 
Xmtbr-rblioious Students’ Confer- 
ence, 184 


Ishapemishad, 89 
IsavER Raiqi, 401 . 

ISHWARDAS, 4it DBSAI, XdlVmitel 
Islam, 987ii 
Ismail, Mirsa, 352 
Ismail, Lady Mirsa, 353 
Iyengar, S. Srinivasa, 3^ 


Jacob, 91 

Jaojivan Ram, 58Jfi 
Jain, Chhotclal, 242, 244, 353, 391, 
436 

Jain, Gulabchand, 368 
Jaisukhlal, see oandhi, Jaisukhlal 
Jajodiya, Laxmt, 158jh 
Jajodiya, Purushottamdas, 158^ 

Jaju, Shrikrishnadas, 50, 433 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind, 14 
Jamnalal, see bajaj, Jamnalal 
JANBA, 353, 371, 405, 435, 439 
Jani, Dahyalal, 401 
Japji, 62, 285, 305 
Jasani, Nanalal Kalidas, 52, 149 
Jawaharlal, Dr., see rohatoi. Dr. 

Jawaharlal 
Jawlekar, 186 

Jayaprakash Narayan, 7, 15, 16, 
57, 61, 77, 165, 189, 232, 306, 
386, 441 

Jeeva Daya Mandal, 148 
Jerajani, Purushottam Kanji, 29, 
328 

Jerajani, Vithaldas, 29, 235, 236, 
238, 239, 288 
Jesudasen, S., 47^ 

Jews; persecution of| in Germany, 
362 

Jhaverbhai, see patel, Jhaverbhai 
Jhaveri, Gangabchn, 247 
Jhaveri, Revashankar Jagjtvan, 12 
JiNNAH, M. A., 231 
Joan of Arc, 227 
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JtAJ 

Jo®, a V., 47)!f 
Job, M, P., 

JoHif, St> First Epistle of, 40j^ 
JoHNfON, Sir Samtielf 375 
JooKPH, G., 47Jn 

JosHiy Oihaganlal, 150, 346, 389 
JosKi, PurushotUm N., 163, 263 
JosHi, Umashankar, 65 
Just, Adolf, 78 


Kaka/Kakasaheb, sgi kalelkab, D« B. 
Kakaxbhai, 357 

Kakub'hai, su jerajani, Purushottam 
Kax\}i 

Kalelxar, Bal D., 54, 57, 76, 126, 
133, 192, 370, 428 

Kalelkar, D. B., 1, 28, 29, 46, 54j7i, 
59, 76, 100, 337, 346, 350, 400, 
425, 428, 447 

Kalelkar, Satish D., 76,, 357, 358, 
428, 429 
Kalian, 26 
Kalidasa, 375 

Kallenbach, Herman, 239, 249, 

256,259,265, 272, 278, 279, 287, 
306, 312, 325, 327, 341, 362, 
368 to 370, 372Jh, 423 to 425 
Kamal, see bajaj, Kamalnayan 
Kamalabai, 39, 172, 176, 187, 198, 
204,233,242,245,252, 260, 280, 
286, 351, 390 
Kamaladevi, 55 
Kamban, 286 

Kamu, 176, 233, 253, 254,^260 
Kanaxyo, see oanphi, Kanu 
Kanam, see oandhi, Kano 
Kaioou, 2, 350, *368 
ELantak, Premabehn, 100, 102, 195, 
213, 256, 257, 369, 415, 423 
»Kanti, irr OANDHi, Kantilal 

Resolution; and iunda* 

mebtid 79 


Ksmi, PtoC a* B*, 158 
Kelkar, R C., 123, 397,421, | 

KsWAIJlAlfANl, K. B., 16 
Khaddar, see kbaoi 
Khaddar Samasthanaic, 38^ 

Khadi, 30, 35, 41, 62, 75, 90, 91, 
93, 107, 129,. 150, 168, 199, 207, 
217, 235 to 237, 318, 319, 327^ 347, 
351, 366^,383, 398, 407, 453; and 
swaraj, 409; as ‘livery of free- 
dom’, 446; as part of education, 
12; its progress* in Maharashtra, 
433; Jawaharlal Nehru on its 
exhibition, 68-70; large number 
of Muslims engaged in production 
of, 379-80; love of, not abated, 
36; sale of, 29-30; secret of its 
success, 38-9; sure sign of ahimsa, 
345; universalization of, in Hari- 
pura Congress session, 318-9; v. 
mill-cloth, 70, 290 
Khadilkar, 130 
Khadishastra Praveshika, 414 
KftAMBHATTA, Bchramji, 324 
Khambhatta, Prof., 450 
Khan, Khan Abdul Ghaffar, 57, 63, 
67, 76, 97, 102, 265, 272, 287, 308, 
314, 315, 32U 322, 325, 326, 338, 
351 to 354, 370, 437, 445 
Khan, Abdul WaU, 76 
Khan, Bahlol, 59 

Khan, LaU, 157, 265, 287, 308, 314, 
315 

Khare, Dr. N. B., 122, 420 
KittR, B. G., 209, 231, 420, 425 
Khuskalbkai, see gandhi, Khushal- 
chand 

KmwAt, Rafi Ahmed, 291 
Kodaixanal Enoubh Ghuroh, 27iyft 
Koodaluanikxam Temple, J77/9i, 
178, 228, 274 to 276 
KotAK, Haijiwan, 238, 258, 357, 358 
Kotharx, Mantlal, 190 
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m 


uB^m 

KiaB4% Lord. 250, 277, 407; tUT- 
xeiiiming everything to> ti the 
key to true life» 270 
KlUSHMACHANDRAy 315^ 358 
Kuiinb» Louis^ 78 
Kulkarni, Kedamatb, 116^ 117 
KmiARATRA, Bharatan, 271, 355, 
386 > 

Kumarapra, J« C., 1, 50, 51, 148, 160, 
161, 255, 323, 386, 391, 400, 411, 
417, 422, 454; his charge against 
Hinduism baseless, 328 
KiniARAPPA, Sita B., 271/«, 386, 454 
Kumi (sister-in-law of Harilal Gan- 
dhi), su isANiAR, Kumi T. 

Kumri Ashram, 182 


Labour; intelligent use of, in Se- 
gaon, 433; is real money, 432 
Lakshmanrao, 172, 204 
Lanouaoe(8) ; and ideas, 124; and 
truth, 278; common script will 
not undermine importance of pro- 
vincial, 34-5; exactness in, comes 
with worship of truth, 18; should 
not hide truth, 119 
Latthe, a. B., 244 
Laubagh, Prof., 235 
Law 3 of 1885; and arbitration on 
the Transvaal British Indians* 
grievances, a precedent, 84 
Laxict, see jajodiya, Laxmi 
Lazmxpati, 56 
Leader, 158 

Legislatures; and Congress pro- 
gramme, 373; and constructive pro- 
gramme, 122 ; and Gandhi Seva 
Sangh, 99-106, 182 ; and pursuit 
of Truth and non-violence, 102; 
entry into, hot opposed to duties 




of saiy^grahis, 105; memheii of, 
and constructive prt^^ramme, 
199; only a few can go into, 103; 
turned into people*s own, 104, 
105. See also gouncil^bmtry 
and OPFICB-ACXIBFrAMGB 
Lenin, 31 * 

Lilavati, see a^r, Liiavati 
LiNUTHOoWi Lady, 193 
Linuthoow, Lord, 7, 63, 153, 

170, 171, 327>, 329, 332, SSyk, 
373, 437; his message lacking 
in the assurance contemplated by 
Gandhiji, 372; Working Commit- 
tee to decide on sutement of, 330 
Literacy; and education, 450 
Lokamanya, see tilak, Bal Ganga- 
dhar 

Loose Leaves from a SociaUsCs Diary, 

Lothian, Lord, 63/fi, 70, 84, 86, 
154, 174/a, 198, 327, 332 
Love; and marriage, 202 


Machine-power; v, animal power 
364; to be used for benefit of 
the nation, 361 

Madalasa, see aorawal, Madalasa 
Madoaonkar, Sir Govindrao, 412, 
414, 438 

Madhuparka; signiBcance of, 110 
(The) Madras Mail, 91, 178, 179 
Mahabharata, 110, 113, 123, 315 
Mahakalesh WAR Temple ; and Hari- 
jans, 24-5 

MakaradUra Kkadi Patrika; account 
of the progress of khadi by, 433-4 
Mahatmd, Vol. IV, 63/i, Z%Jn ' 
Maher, Tulsi, 274, 314, 355 
Mah^a Ashram, 207, 213, 376 
— Parishad, 39 
Mahmud, Syed, 284, 379, ^ 
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MAactOttOf Yvtaa, 56JI^ 

MApawAM, Farilnliid^ ^ 283, 
356, 367 

Mauuua; dyet moie important tlian 
drup in Seating againtt, 35 
Malkani, N. R., 44, 404, 424 
Mama, jw kiaihcb, V.L. 

(The) Memthesier Gmmdimt 156 
Mam^ 264 • 

MAHiAn, Ibuni T., J51, i68 
Manoal, see kothau, ft^knilal 
MANOdUOlLAL, 167, 190 
Maaorama, 91 

Mamu (author ot Dharmtuhastra), 146 
Manu, su oamdhi, Manu and 
MAsHRinvALA, Manu S. 

Manubhai, see pamchou, Manubhai 
Mmusmriti, 130 

Marriaob; among South Indian 
Brahmins, Parsis and Muslims,2§2 ; 
ceremonial signihcance of, 108*12 ; 
considerations for, 201-2; customs 
in the South, 349-50; eugenic 
6tness is the sine qua non of, 202; 
only for progeny, 316; purpose 
of, 109, .111; sagotra, interdicted, 
201; sapittda, interdicted, 201; 
taboos in, 162, 201 ; (a) tie baaed 
on mutuad understanding, 161-2 
-Martyn, G. V., 47/« 

Marwari High School, 383j9i 
Mary, Virgin, 277 
hlAiAMi, M. R., 268 
MAsmtuwALA, Gomati K., 39, 116, 
117, 248, 286, 294 

Mashruwala, Kkhordal G., 50, 104, 
116 to 118, 120 to 122, 124, 125, 
131, 133, 137, IM, 182,248,260, 
261, 28^, 311, 322, 327, 377 
Mashruwala, Manu S., 108^, 151, 
164, 168, 169, 172, 177, 187, 190, 
IW, 208, 232, 240, 246, 280, 
308, 351 


Masbruwaia, Sknendm, ITJiA. 

11^ 168, 16% 240, 281^ ^ % 
MathuoNp CSeoigi^ 96 , 

MathbWp P. Gap 164 
Mathueaoas Tiukuiqv ^SO 
Matthai, K. L, 47J5i 
MaulanAp AZADp Abul Kmlam 
Max MoLtBR, 31 

Medigimb; Wtttempits and 

demcqritSp 361 

MbhbuallYp Yuiufp 439,. 441, 445, 
446 . 

Mbhutaj, 265, 287, 308, 314, 315, 
321, 325, 326, 351, 353, 370 
Mehta, Bhagwai^ii A., 149, 222, 
273, 331 

Mehta, Champa R., 149 
Mehta, Dn Dinshaw K., 39, 40, 
181 

Mehta, Kalyanji V., 324 
Mehta, Narasinha, 411 
Mehta, Phcrozeshah, 101 
Mehta, Dr. Pranjivandas J., 149/5i 
Mehta, Ratilal P., 149 
Mehta, Vaikunthlal L., 50fii, 160, 
260 

Menkel, Dr., 256, 325, 355 
Menon, K. B., 227 
Menon, Sir Ramunny, 179 
Methodist Episcopal Christian 
Mission, 316 

Mhatre, Baburao D., 205, 220, 329 
Milk, 163, 221, 250, 251 ; and vege- 
tarianism, 404; cow’s, preferred 
to buffalo’s, 290-1; municipklities 
advised to monopolize supply of, 
320; no substitute for, 272; jdiys- 
ical effect of, is same as that of 
m^t, 403 

Mill-banOs; and subsidiary occu- 
padbn, 347-9 

MtNi8TEa(s); advice to, on acMev- 
ing complete ihdqp^dmpc^^ 



jptoivliM&il udmiii i i i tf u ti i nii t ^ 
HI} «Mfe orcoodiiet Ibr, 407; 

tar, 40M: diimi— 1 of 
bn 190; «». 
CbsipoB ncmlioi V ot bucnoBi 
ao iay oi iri ia n of viokaoe on the 
dortotitCt 75 | c oii d eiHiMi d file* 
gol, 72,— tribunal w ig gew o d to 
dMido thdr legality, 71 

2, », 41, 77, US, 114, 
157, 167, 177, 180, 186, 187, 
190, 206 to 208, 212, 222, 272, 
287, 288, 302, 304, 307 to 309, 
31 1, »1, 323, 323, 326, 327>ii, 336, 
337/1, 3S0, 354, 368, 381, 385, 
403, 437 

MaumiAaiB*; Chrittian, 79; advieed 
to live Cbriitian livee, 81; ctmver- 
Bon by, hu no qiiritiial tnerit, 
48; MTvice commercialized by, 81 ; 
wroib among Haryant, 47,— ma- 
nifinto in defence of, 47'8; viork 
in India, 96,— Western, dieir zeal 
in the cauie of language, 21 
MrrmwHN, jerpanr, Midmbehn 
tdiMiM WaavDio School or Taa- 
vAHOoaa, 310 

htogaiwap, Plophet,81, 98, 101,407 
Mohami, Begum, 147 
Mohaw, Haarat, 147 
Mohamlal, 352 
Montvihw RaaoMH, 155 
Idooaa, Bbhoit, 4 

IdCMtAunri b ineztikahly linked 
mdi eoe’a ontwafd actiidty, 442 
IdmutajaB, Shantihunar N., 264, 
339, 340, 857 

MpaAijaa, Smnati S., 264 
MtemuA, m i ae a h h a i, Mridi^ 
Mouauw, Kanagji 931 
BK, Oatdial, 411 

6542 


litMMAAAL* lit, l«A%.,lfcbWW^. ■ i ' 
Mv$mm, K. M,S8, 59, 65,11^198? 
advioe'to, '..eei' '■ adopda®" t*)®***' , 


by ta pay, otc.,-«4 w 

]iiioauii(4, 14, 71, 101, 195» 

282, 294, 295, 375. 379, 399, 408, 
445, 448; and Hkrfi vmilt, 891; 
and Hiadidfiadaataiii, 32; ia 


All>lndia Spfauaen* Anoniatlnii, 
379; influenee on cuhuie and- 
dviliMtioa, 31; theb dbttufe of 


dm Hindi ^SaUtya SaBMHiaa, soz 

MuauM Inaotm, 427 

MuBALaiAH(t), m 


NAaiBinc,982 
Nao, Hara Dayal, 180 
Naidoo, Dr. M. E., 200 
Naio, Sankaran, 417 
Naum, 391 

Nalwasi AmaAM, 968/i 
NAMaoonurAD, Nedunipally, 179 
Nahabhai, m OHATT, Nrfaihliaptaiad 
KaBdaa 

Namalal, m jAMm, Nanalal Ktlhi aa 
Nakavati, Amridal T., 3, 186, 206, 
207, 217, 225, 232, 242, 244, 
247, 287 

Namoa, Oubneilal, 425 
Namvbhai, 207 
NAianaBAM, 273, 831 
'NAaaLA AmaAH, 208, 336 
NAnanmiAMAiB, Baja, 415 
NAaMAM, K. F., 195, 257, 326, 38l, 
892, 393, 395, 398, 406, 412, 414, 

417, 419, 428, 434, 438, 449 

NAimam, O. a., 19, 21 

NATitp. awLKAMn, KedMaadt 

NATWHALChiaHPf^ 

HAtmiAi. CotmoL »oa 
. ,gxnn,'22^. ^ 



MCTPlUl^ toiw oC ciiMigdqi, 82 
NAl1nlB Ckm^i(■ apodal mariiB, 78 

NATA|iy4W lUKViUUiyA^ 

Navii^ Mf OANDB^ Navia 
NaYASAM, m AKYAMAYASAM, E. W. 
Nayyam, Suihila, 326 * 

Name, fn^ra, 55, 5^ 155, 304, 
328, 338, 382, 427 , ' ’ 

Name, Jawaliarlal, 7, 11, 15, -36, 
55, 61, 64, 70, 75, 87, 118, 
120, 121, 155, 164, 165, 171, 
222, 232, 248, 259, 283, 284, 289A 
304, 305, 326, 328, 338, 369, 
373, 380, 381>. 382, 388, 

393 to 395, 399, 412, 418, 

420, 427, 445, 446>, 447; hit 
interpretation of offic^accept- 
ance differs from Gandfayi’s, 1 19* 
20; no rivalry with, 88; on khadi 
at exhibitions, 68*9 
Nehru, Kamala, 382 
Nehru, Motilal, 103, 131, 434 
Npmu, Rameshwari, 299, 380, 381,, 
387,403,415, 438 

Nbbru, Swahip Rani, 56, 155, 382 
Nbvatia, Keshav Deyji, 264 
New Education Fellowship Dele* 
OATioN, Xiyh 
Jfilrws Chnmcbt 

Nnni (wife of Ramdsis Gandhi), sie 
OANDH^ Nirmala 
NniiALA, MS DESAi, Niisnala 
Ndcon, J., G., ¥ifii 

NoN-aDK>PBRAnoN, 100,* adopted, as 
weapon for aduewng Otwdom, 
-332; die best remedy &r ofiprie* 
ssion, 365^ 

N6N*P0I8BI4DN, % 

Nm-nrBMiNo, 9^ . 


121, 125* 126, ISl, 1S2« ItZ; 
287, 293, 332, 360, 377, S78^ im 
md^Madem Once, 101; oouMPCO* 
tecdon a term (ff, 137; ideydofi* 
mens of body, int^ect . wid spni^ 
diioug^ 127 ; has {dale 8>r- both 
knoydedge and actkin, 123*4; 
politeness, integral part 62; 
pursuit of, diroui^ L^^UatureSt 
104, 105; should be die 

ymdstidc of eadh action, 90; 
swany not at the cost of, 31 ; 
vivisecdon is violation of, 361 ' 


Oath(s); inteiinetation of, 342*4; 
of allegiance and its implications, 
377*9; rdigious v. non*reiigious, 
229*31 

OPnCB*AOCBPTANCB, 142, 406, 

410; A. I. C. C. resolution on, 
3*4,174, — Gandhiji, the author of, 
33, 36; and election manifestly 
118, 374; and TOn*interference of 
Governors in the wimiaistration of 
Congress Ministries, 372; concept 
of, 406; demand no infringement 
of the Government of hidia Act, 
1935, 70*1; diffnence between 
Gandhyi and Jawaharlal Nehni 
in interpretation o( 119*20; ft) 
fetal blunder without die otmdi* 
tfens de m an d ed, 83, 215, 292; im* 
poisiUe widiout Governors' assn* 
zance^ 4, 8, 140*1; no retracing 
in the stand on, 424; not- possible 
if bonditiont even after toniiig 
diHen are reiecnMi, 284; shotdd 
be utilised fiff woikiag^^ fe 
IHtoc . CosKieH; 


Natbaii; ap ee a^t widt HasgaaS, ' hbiaaiosamc^ 

88,29, 



m; Wotting Ctaowii*- 
V tectt dedde iMoe o^ S14^ SS2*S 
Ouvt^tpaaid, 293 


PAOtuv^n. 39. 43, 60. 66, ,169, 206, 
'307, 993, 416,431 
pAi, SudiUa, 195 
Pal, Bipia CSioadia, 102 
PANcaoti, MAnubiuu, 191, 192, 216, 
223, 243, 249 

PAmm, VanunAti, 41, 54, 57, 114, 
165, 225, 232, 242, 281, 287, 313, 
388 

PANOtT, VljAyAlAkihini, 382 
Panoya, Namilnun, 41/1 
Pant, Goviod BaUabh, 420 

PAPAIUIIIIA, m rABlUAVATI 

PapbR'KAUNo; in Segnon reconstruc- 
tion scheme, 35* 

PARAMisiiWAu Prasad, 17 
Parrkh, ChAndan P., 76 
Parbch, Indu N., 223, 242, 265, 310 
Parrkh, Jayanti N., 242 
Parrkh, Kninlnu HL, 225, 264 
Parrkh, Nathubhai N., 242, 309 
Parrkh, Prabhashankar Harchand- 
bhai, 52, 149, 273 

Parikh, Narahari D., 12, 163, 443 /l 
454 

Parkhoon, 356 

PARUAMBNr; and constructive woih, 
132; as means of political educa- 
tion, 131 

Parmar, La^ K., 283 
Parmbrkar, Yashwant M a h ad e v, 
325, 326, 337, 354, 355, 391 
Park^), 71, 162, 282, 408 
Pataiqau, 9BJk 
Pam, Ashahiud 186 
pAT■^ DaByhM**! ^1® 

Tath^ Jliawfch*** 991 


pAi!B4::|tiiiaiiM^ ;m r 

PATBIi, ' , ■ 

PARL,'iUdjiM'^:' 

PAnt. Raejihlud M., 106 
Paik., Sonalilut J., 39 %|!i 
PAnt, YaUabhbliai, 103, 10^106, 
108, 118,120, 122, 123, 129, 134, 
138, 167, 189 to 191, 195. 

204, 205, 208, 222, 224, 232, 

243, 272, 284, 288, 310, 321, 

326, 329. 383, 392. 393. 396, 

396, 412 to 414, 418 to 420, 
428,434.438. 439, 443, 444, 446 

Patbl, Vyaya N., 2, 114, 186, 191, 

205, 216, 222. 225, 232, 243, 
249, 281, 287 

Pairl, VithaBthai J., 120, 129. 39^^ 
PATtsHDE; fruits of, are swpet, 227 
Patwardhan, Achyut, 268 
Patwardhan, ^pa, 105 
Paul, A. A., 47/i 
Payrb & Cio., 148 
Pbacb; through prayer, 409; through 
MtMMf , 58 

pRancrinoN; only after dissolution of 
the body, 82 
pRRiN, m OAPTAiN, Peiin 

Pbrsmn, 363, 375 
Prut, Midiubdm, 327 
Prtro, Fadier, 200 
Phaoxr, V. L., 134 
Philup, P. O., 91, 92 
Phouhx, 72 
— Tnufr, 279, «4 
PAtoka; atrocities of, perpetrated on 
nildt aaiinals, 319-20 
PnxAi, CL k. Paramediwataa, 178, 
194; 200, m 
PiLLAi, JL SHian)(ara, 4Qlii 
PiLLAt, 8. PamidioiiSii, 26 
PdooAR, lUmedhonodas, ISB 
Pboooa# Shihwii, 151^ 

Vouam,!^ 290^4^} (Hid wridaB W 
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PooM.'DfM 361 _ _ 

6, 15, S9, 45A 56, 61. 

77, lOl/*, 164, l^, 189, 232, 
286, 306, 326, 338, 386, 444 
YiMKtiu Daval, 180 


Praklad, 350 

Pi^^xqjvimwph, 212, 254, 255 
Pratap, R«®a, 407 
Praybr, 168, 394; and fasting essen- 
tial ftrf taking ^ritual message, 
48; meaning of, 409-10; should 
be heart-Cslt, 68 

Puuabbhh, «• KAOTAK, Premabdm 

P pgM fiMAND. Mundu, 28 

Fringes, 141 ; duty of, 255,— to Hari- 


jans, 25 

Privat, Edmtmd, 271 
Privat, Yvonne, 271 
Proobny; dhamaja and kama/a, 315 
PROHinmoN. 129, 199. 447; as adult 
education, 449; immediate enforce- 
ment of, suggested, 406; in Arne- 


rica^ 448 

Prophet, see mohammed. Prophet 

PROmi-YnZATION, sw OONVBRnON 

PRoyiNOAL Autonomy; .and British 
Government, 156; imiws^le if 
bCnisterswcre to submit to inter- 
ference by Governors, 38 

PiaiSts; their opinion on Koodalmani- 
kkamtemple-etttryiisueinvited,275 

PukdAH; not obiwved in tJ>e Frontier 


Province, 67 s' 

Pvarelal, 4, 6. 9. 17, 7^.456, letjfa, 
167, 177, 190, 192, 201JS 
272, 335, 347jii, 369, Ss^/b, 445 


R^mauHatatii^ ^ ' 

lU*ii' ass •'lOBWAi, . Rafi' '^8itoiod-;;,.-; 
RAtWi^Aii; N. V., 303is 400 - 
RaohunamdiAK, 253* _ 

RAommAMDAM Ram, 38/b 
Raseada HsjisRAX, 307 
RAjAOOPAtAcauit^ CL, 2lfa, SO^ 
56, 86, 103, 104, 115, 1% 171, 
215, ' 220, 291, 303, 387, 894, 
420, 439, 445, 446 
Rajah, 115 
Rajan, Dr., 439 

Rajundra Prasao, 53, 58, Ol, 101, 
104, 118, 120, 122, 128, 284, 

375, 420 

Rajkot Natiohm. Scmooi., 366 
Rajkumari, su amrtt eaur • 

Raksha, 15 

Rama, Lord. 102, 246, 277, 284, 
296, 338, 407 

Ramachandsan, G., 39/b, 60, 181, 
192, 228, 305, 326>, 393, 417, 
429,431 

Ramachandran, Dr. Soundaram, 326, 
335 

RwmdmitanuuUUt \2&Jh- 
Ramaxribhna Paramahahsa, 20, 80 
Raman, C. V., 31 

Ramanama, 102, 409; and progress 
of soul, 284; mere'vocal repeti- 
tion of, without heart-felt faidi is 
unavailing, 411 
Ramaswami, S., 26 
Rttnugxma, 6, 20, 204, 2<^, 286 
RAimAS, ouiATi, R aoida s 
Ramjibhai Hansraj, 224, 308, 346, 

RANOAcaa^, Mrs., 204 
R^ANASBAM, S.E;, 47>5i 
Rao, 355; 386* 391 S 

: ;.ItA^, A. ;-KidejMn[^ 

; RAo;''p.;kodi«^ 


OpAHEBS, 342-4 
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m WUHTA^ Ratila] P. 
.Ravj|i4 18 . ' 

lUviiHiiMiuut, m VTAi, Rwahui* 

inv ’ ’ 

RAYpaHAi, m vaisl, Raojibhid 
Rbbd-pbn; and iiMiiitaia>pen, 209-12 
REfomw Act, m oovsKNiaticr of 
INDIA ACT OF 1935 
Rsuoion; aim of, 135; and aaimal 
aacrifice, 390; and ■ervice, 138; 
cow-protection an inaepariUe part 
of, 137; ia man'a aearch for God, 
342 

Re^ JufmA, 409 
Reutbr, 86 

Rohatoi, Dr. Jawaharlal, 139 
Rohatoi, Mra. Jawaharlal, 139 
Rohini, 401 

Roman Cathoug Mission, 316 
Roman Script; should not be the 
common script of India, 363 
Round Table Conrhence, 63Jii 
Roy. Dr. Bidhan CShandra, 304 
Roy M. N., 436, 445, 446 
Roy, Motilal, 197 
Roy, Ram Mohun, 20 


Sachar, CSiandrani, 152 
Salvatkw Army; and conveision, 
295-6 

Sdea&m Tm Btfok, 295 
Samajvad, ^Vijn ' 

Samfat, Jethalal G., 53, 122, 310 * 
Samfurnamamd, 440 
SANATAN«r(s}, 49, 130, 134, 137, 
142 

SAMMut, Margaret; her view on 
ahstuenoe contradicted by Dr. 
Mexit Carrd. 23 
SAHifATimr 381, 366 


SaMKnt, 21, $2, 180, 3$^ 

363, 375; iafliieiioe cf ita iNWl 
poww; 108 
Samtmsbtan, 64 

SARAaiiAi, Mridula, 7, 16, 39, 61, 
77, 190 

Saraiya, Maiya D., 389 
Saraswati, 39, 43, 60, 66, 77, 169, 
181, 208, 305, 307, 334, 416, 

431 

Saroa, D. B. Har Bilas, 25 
Saroa CasurmB, 415 
Sardar, m PATBL, Vallabh bh ai 
SARojon Dkvi, 56 
Sarup, r«a pandit, Vijaya l a kahml 
SaDaRf; helpa attainment of ‘laatisig 
peace", 58 

Satyaoraha, 105, 128, 250, 332 
— Ashram, 45, 268, 402 
SATYAORAtn(a}, 104; language of, 
118-9, 347 

Satvamurti, S., 122 
Satyanaravana, M., 173 
Satjforlh Prakash, 41, 42 
Satyavah, 253 
Savarrar, Dr., 421 
Savarxar, V, D., 397/k, 421 
ScHuaTER, Sir George, 432 
ScRipr; common, for provindid fam- 
guagcs, 34-5 

{TTi) Saarchli^t, 165, 189 
Sboaon; pn^per utilisation of hbour 
in, 433 

SuRcr CoMMirntB Report, 70 
Self-oontrol, 202, 4ti; and aecvke, 
18 

&LF-RBSTRAiirr, 68; and vegeta- 
rianism, 404; oidy medmd of 
avoiding unwanted chPilieii, 95 
SsN, Dr., m, 385, 403 . * 

{Hu) SmUml, 418 
SBivamn or 
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410; itad 

asMtuge, Ibr pditkid 
catian, 128; ao ISev ambi* 
tioB ia, 430; of religktt it tame 
at of eooatry, 138; pu^ it a 
combiaation of a^yitiet body, 

aiind aadtoul 18} telfleit, it die 
gcridea way fiir leadetihip, 413; 
diotdd begia with Hatijaat, 136; 
diould rqilace aiooey-modve, 
432 ; diroui^ eamaig of wealdi, 42 
SavAOKAif, 337Jk 

Shah, CSiiaumlal N., 15!^ 192, 
218, 251, 252, 260, 267, 389 

Shah, (Prof.) K. T., 50, 148 160, 45Q, 
452, 453 

Shah, Kandiaa M., 213, 269 
Shah, Munnalal G., 113, 114, 185, 
206, 213, 217, 224, 226, 232, 

240, 243, 247, 250, 251, 265, 
268, 269, 287 

Shah, Shakaribehn C., 218, 251 
Shah, Sharda C., 152, 167, 177, 192, 
218, 219, 252, 267, 287, 306, 3^6 
Shambhooayal, 405 
Shankar, see kalelkar, Satiih D. 
Shankarrao, 51 

Shahta, 339, 385, 399, 415, 417-8, 
435, 436, 438, 444 
Sharma, H. L., 383 
Sharma, Harihar, 1, 38, 39, 45, 61, 
172-, 176, 186, 187, 198, 204, 207, 
216, 217, 223, 287, 391, 431; 
redg^ from Ifiadi ftadiar SaUha, 
46 

Sharma, Smu, 171^ 

SHAarRAi, 49, IH, 202; their laat 
ia favour of male <^^riag, 203 
SRAtTRt, Parachure, 136 
Shibu, Maidaaa, 32 ' 

SinvAj^ 407 

Shroian Naravan, 383, 390 
&IRIPAL, T. S., 390 


SnoxbA, CSiaadradiaBker P., 18^ ' 

m ■ : ' V'. 

SrnmnfSmmtuaiM SmdH, Iju.CSol., 
166, 256, 287, 3ffi 
&tyAiiioMi»au>Aa, 32 
SnmicaTir; Gongrett bGaitten atked 
to adop^ 407-8 

SmoBR SBwmo Macrins, 210, 211 
Singh, Datar, 7 
SiNOHAMiA, Kamalapa^, 376 
Sitaramayya, .Pattabhi, S83fii, 405 
Snz-BATHt, 15* 

StvAtuBRAHANiAu, Kamala, 26 
Stmitis, 146, 178^ 228, 254, 276 
SociAuaH; iaterpretadoo of, 441 
SociAum, 131, 441; differ from 

Gaadhiji only in meant, 129 
Soul; prc^prestes through Ramanama,- 
284 

South Africa; political education 
in, 128 

— — Union Parliament, 230; with- 
drawal of anti-Asiatic Bill from, 86 

— Indian Humanitarian League, 
390 

Spdwing, 18, 30, 93, 95, 131, 168, 
183, 186, 199, 234, 286, 307, 350, 
433, 45Q, 452; as education, 74; 
as subndiary occupation during 
unemployment, 348; instructions 
on, 248; is a great y^iia, 208; 
recommended fbr students during 
vacations, 36^ 

SPOnaNO-WHEBL, sw oharkha 
SPtRtr; and intdlect, ^7; marriage 
and devdopment of, 202 
Sri Prakasa, 

St. AfrtifAHo,- 29^ 

Stahley, lA>r4 373 
Str'i«(e); and ia^lhnwHtiMion of 
^mciplet of todhifrsm, 441; 
md village^^^a 
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' 197; mgsattioa to 

' . w^iout Gon^rea eloedao maiii^ 
oocaiitidile, '84-5 - 

Sgomt;; ty miM4ugKh am be coo* 
eeiAi only if Ibey have nilMkli* 
ary occupation* S48 
Srmnac, Capt, 953, 3G0, 362 
Snn»HT(i); advice to, 94>S, 366; 
ibould realiae equality of r^- 
gions, 184 

SraaAiUMYAU, T. S., 345 
SuDAaiANAM, A. N., Al/k 
SintaoE; pennittol by reKgion under 
certain ntuadont, 137 
Sultan Ahmbd, 337 
Sun-bath, 214 

SuRBNORA, stt UASHauwALA, Surendra 
SUBYABALA, 400 
StriTEE; origin of, 9 
Swadeshi; and foreign goods, 236-7; 
'welfare of the country is rooted 
in, 236 

— ^ExHiBmoN(s) ; khadi and mill- 
cloth together not to be displayed 
at, 68-70 

SwAMiNATHAN,'Ammu, 38, 248, 259 
SwABAj, 106, 120, 131, 133; and 

charkha, 121-2; and Pariiament* 
ary programme, 117; cannot 
exist without democ ra cy, 102; 
impoasiUe adthout constructive 
programme, 199; massa do not 
understand need for, 101 ; not at 
the cost of Truth and non-vio- 
lence; 31 ; dirough khadi, 409 
— Ashram, 18%h 
Swot, Jonathan, 375 

Taoobb, Rabindranath, 20, 64; and 
Atuhaand Chakrabarty, 330 
Tate, 105, 187, 210, 211, 324 
Taui, $Qoi 8ayi, 356 


IVuN Von 'S auui,^'6|' 

TAMDtm, Punahottaipdai, 405 , 425 , 

' ■ '■ 

Tanmino; and eov^^wotection, 312 
raabii, 178, 179, 275, 276 
Tatas, 299, 451 

Taxathw; throni^ drinks and drugs 
is degrading, 447 
Taylor, J. B-, 4<yh 
TkMBLB-BNTRY, 24-5, 179; and com- 
munal hatred, 91-2; in Ladii State, 
254; mirade of, 10; tribimal on, 
228 

Tennyson, Lord Alfred, 334 
Thaghudaya Kaosal, 179, 2iffl, 
229, 275, 277 

Thakar, Balubhai, 127, 129, 131 
Thakear, Amritlal V., 44, 57, 66, 132, 
173, 241, 277, 283,-316, 367, 428 
Thakore, Prof. Balvantrai Kalyan- 
rai, 282, 331, 349, 350 
Thaeorb Sahbb; of Lathi, m pram- 

LADSINOH 

Thread Ceremony; of brother and 
son of Malyulev Desai, 112-3 
Tilae, Bal Oangadhar, 20, 397Jii, 421, 
422 

Tilae Suarae Mandir, 397yii 
Tmk; for God, is eternity, 82 
{Tht) Timu, lOfa, 83, 84, 86, 156 
(79#) Timts of Indio, 154y!i, 223, 261, 
284, 314 

Toskniwal, Bhagatram, 226 
ThANsvAAL GovBRmttNT; 84; its 
diqiute with British Government 
settled dirough arfaittadon, 97 
Travanoorb; Mahanga of, 10, 25, 
142, 177, 228, 275, 276, — Maha. 
rani of, 10 

Tbibiiovamdas, Dr., 334 
Tairm,’ 57, 74, 88, 89, 98, 100 to IW, 
106, 112, 117, 118i 120; 121, 12?, 
125, 1%, 131, 132, 134, 135, 182, 
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h itlqMiiiiUer »ai iMogmg^ 
278; devdibpiiient cC body^ 


vi^ny^ 

V)M[4i.A9ii 
VALMlsy,. ^5 

FoMs^iOvlta 242, 309^10 


' fnd^^ 127; ttevo* 

l0Ci of, liioiild p^ ottofttion to 
tmaU thi^ (an) iiidqpeA-^ 
dmt force, lOlj ii God, 156, 
411; language of, 11^9; jMinuit 
of, through I^^gislatuxes, 
ihould be the yardstick of each 
action, 90; swarly not at the cost 
^of, Si ; worship of, is the reason 
for exactness in Gandhiji's lan- 
guage, 18 

Tolfuus, Q. a., 345 
Tulsidas, 2, 20, 119, 185 
Tyabji, Abbas, 131 


Udaipur; Maharaja of, 25 

Underhill, Evelyn, 371 

Unity; of thought, speech and action, 
226 

Untouchability, 11, 25, 101, 105, 
107, 127, 129, 134, 178, 180, 
183, 199, 212, 276, 301, 433; 
cannot be removed by giving up 
unclean profeisions, 13; eradi- 
cation, of, 182^; Harijans feel 
more about, 10; in Cochin 'tem- 
ples, 274-7; its problem is religious 
and spiritual, 136; removal of, 200, 
254-5 

UntOUGKABLBS, m HUUmANS 

UpadhyAya, Ibribhau, 78, 185, 

^ 20l> 

Urdu, 294, 362, $75 

Vadavashram; 331 

f'.-. m '’.. 

Vudk^JVaiitekms; recognised s^ 
uai directors in matters of tern* 
pl^275 


Varma, Vi R, 

VARTiqfi, Abbas K., ^ 

VAsmiTiiA, 202, 203 
Vasta, 323 

Vasumati, PAMDir, VasujM 
Vbdas, 89, 119; study e^ is a life 
in conforomity^ widi dharma, 
112 

VsoBTARiANisMi; ODC should not make 
a fetish of, 404 
Vbmban, 26 

Viceroy, see linlithoow, Lord 
ViDYA, see HiNOORANi, Vidya A. ^ 
VlDYASHRAM, 268 
V:gAYARAOHAVAGHARl, 434 
VgiYA, see patel, Vijaya N, 
Villaoe(8); and Legislators, 1^; 
Congress Ministers’ duty to, 407; 
decision to hpld Congress session 
in, 188^; service ^ of, 183, 266, 
'433, — ^present education unfit for, 
361-2 

— Industries; a ’^sure sign of 
ahimsa”, 354 

— Work, 183,- 358-60, 445; and 

A. I. V. I. A. Training School, 93 

— Workers Tradono School, 376 

VnOJHYESHWARl BaBU, M» VARMA, 

V.P. 

VURV^ATITOAS, 420 
-ViSHWAiiiTRA, 202t 203; and story 
of his stealing meat, 112-3 

VOVABKARATI, 64^ " 

VlVEK^ANQA, 20 

ViYOca Hari, jm dwwedi, Hari- 
' : ,pPl»Rd. ' 

: VifA*,''-, ■ .itsaBrijau^jasy-ilOS-'- 

.V*aiu,''110,.815 ■/;: 
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YUaxHljt jlUMAiBiAoi; ibnt^ edi^ 
calW Md enfi^tened public 

Whjoh f!ou.iMM, Bombay, 17, 60 
Womkm; and proldlutioa, 106, 1446, 
200, 448-9 

WaumPi onttt be of ideab and not 
of indivMuali, W 
feorvAi^. 371> 


rafna, 207, 208 
Yaximi^ Huhain, 31, 32 


»am . Ji id je, 89,. 

Yop t u i H TmaA, 1 S 9 
Yumn, Mohammed, 264 


Zaohaua, O. F. B., 4^ 

ZAxm Humain, 445 
ZAVxa^ Omar, 423 
ZartAND, Lord, 63, 70 to 72, 75, 
83, 174, 173/ii, 190, 197, 19^, 
209. 214, 215, 220>, 245, 261, 29tl, 
292, 332, 372, 373 
ZnxiAOoa, Dr., 272/!i 
ZoaoAma, 81 


CORRIGENDUM 

On page 173 in “Letter to M. Satyanarayana”, 6-5-1937, the portion 
(Knitted -reads as Mlowt: 

I have shown your scheme to Anna also. His views are 
enclosed. 

What you have written about Punjabi in the first pan^^raph 
does not seem to be correct. For, if Punjabi is quite stmOar to 
Hindi, are not Bengali, Oriya, Assamese and Smdhi also very 
much like Hindi? But at the same time it can be said that 
Hindustani and Urdu are also as much in use as Punjabi in 
the Punjab. So whatever work is to be done there should be 
carried on only throu^ load people. It is fi>r dus reason drat 
just as no activity is carried on by the Hindi Pradbor^^^^ 
in die United Prorinces, diere should be none in tho Puqjab tdto- 
You must ke^ in mind diat we dp not pto^pi^pite' 

Uidu ii :^poken. We coidider ti^ 
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activities shoutd be sdfeuffi^it. 

Ffte the Hindli oiijgiiiidf Sraiili Papm, €]km^ 
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,Fpa 

RSAD 

52 Item 53/ title 

H. MEHTA 

H PAREKH 

75 Paragraj^ 5» line 4 

of the interpretation 

of their ^interpreudon 

86 Paragraph line 1 

what it was. 

what it says. 

102 Paragraph 1, 

Let Piemabehn forget 

Let Premabehn not for* 

last line 

1 


get 

150 Last line 

a she 

as he 

208 Item 202, 


* 

line 3 

Nanu 

Manu 

218 Item 215, 
line 12 

take time though 1 

take time though. J 

231 Footnote 1 

who had been Leader 

who had been elected 

239 Item 244, Paragraph 

leader 

3, line 8 

Hardliness 

Hard lines,- 

332 FootnWe 2 

Appendix IV. 

Appendix VI. 

332 Footnote 3 

Appendix VI. 

Appendix IV. 

350 Item 398, line 2 

1-2 . 

\ 

386 Footnote 2, line 2 

addressees, p. 381. 

addressee, p. 391. 

397 Item 460, line 4 

conformation 

confirmation 

403 Item 469, line 2 

non-vegetarians. 

vegetarians. 

425 Item 501, line 3 

your sand 

yours and 

456 Paragraph 2, line 1 

was passed by 

passed by 
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